€ENERAL  MFORMATION 


Twenty  cents 


SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS.  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


...do  readers  themselves  become  adver¬ 
tisers.  Millions  of  individual  classified  want 
ads  are  placed  in  newspapers  every  year. 
All  newspaper  advertising  benefits  from 
this  unique  audience  participation. 


eviaws  of 
iw  eqaipmenl 
graphic  arts 
[positions 


In  the  Chicago  market,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  published  over  1,400,000 
classified  want  ads  last  year — 71%  of 
all  such  ads  placed  in  all  Chicago 
newspapers. 
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PUSH-BUTTON  EYE  LEVEL  INK  CONTROL 


Mounted  on  the  operating  side  of  the  new  Wood  Press 
I  Unit  at  Eye  Level,  the  new  Push-Button  system  of  ink 

control  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Wood  Film  Feed 
i  Inking  System,  provides  the  press  operator  with  finger- 

tip  adjustment  of  uniform  ink  flow  on  all  columns  of 
iCitic  System  standard  width  eight-column  newspapers. 

7  1  With  this  system,  ink  coverage  remains  uniform 

OpeCl  Oy  throughout  the  run.  Valuable  time  is  saved  during  the 

initial  ink  settings  due  to  the  convenient  location  of  the 
control  panel  and  the  fact  that  a  change  of  ink  setting  is 
'IOpH  77  n  accomplished  in  one  operation  only  by  pushing  a  button. 

jaetlb  up  Press  Control  Push-Button  station  can  be  combined 

SpapeV  the  Ink  Control  Panel,  as  shown,  thus  grouping 

1  ,  •  these  controls  in  one  convenient  location. 

lULLiUfl  Wood  ink  controls  are  activated  by  a  series  of  plastic 

push-buttons . . .  Green  for  plus  ( -f- ) ,  Red  for  minus  ( — ) 
w'hereby  the  ink  flow  is  increased  or  decreased  automat¬ 
ically  over  the  page  columns  by  the  exact  amount  desired 
at  the  option  of  the  operator.  The  Push-Buttons  provide 
instant  response  to  operators’  judgment  in  changing 
color.  Provision  has  also  been  made  in  designing  the 
control  panel  for  expansion  to  nine  column  page  widths 
at  any  time. 

The  Wood  Eye  Level  Push-Button  Ink  Control  System  can  be  furnished  as  original  equip¬ 
ment  on  NEW  Wood  Press  Units  and  can  also  be  installed  on  existing  Wood  Press  Units. 


An  Automatic  System 
developed  by 

WOOD 

that  speeds  up 
Newspaper 
Production 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  ANO  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


U.  S.  Army  Jupiter  Intermediate  Range 
Ballistic  Missile.  Range:  1500  miles. 


with  buying  power  . . . 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  AREA* 


•  It  makes  sense  .  .  .  sighting  in  a  whole  state  at  a 
time . . .  when  you  get  a  sales  program  on  the  launch¬ 
ing  pad.  And  it  makes  the  same  kind  of  sense  to  aim 
square  on  the  Indianapolis  area— a  single  metropolitan 
center  with  more  retail  sales  than  each  of  23  individual 
states. 

Also,  metropolitan  Indianapolis  ranks  8th  in  retail 
sales  per  household  among  all  cities  over  650,000  . . . 
13th  in  effective  buying  income  per  household. 

The  best  way  to  reach  this  rich  Indianapolis  market 
is  The  Star  and  The  News.  They  saturate  the  market. 
And  their  effective  range  covers  the  45-county  buying 
area. 

Plot  your  course  now.  Write  for  full  details. 


•THE  45-COUNTY  TRADING  AREA 
THAT'S  BIGGER  THAN  YOU  THINK! 


Population:  2,152,000 

Income:  $3,823,053,000 

Retail  Sales:  $2,466,255,000 
Coverage:  54.9%  By 

The  Star  and  The  News 


STAR 

Morning  A  Sunday 

NEWS 


Evtning 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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LAKE  ERIE' 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESSES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Griswold,  ( 
Groton,  Conn. 

3 1 - Sept.  2  — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Mount 
Washinaton  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-11 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  A'de'-brook  Inn,  Hood 
Canal. 

10- 13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whlteface  Inn,  Whiteface, 
New  York. 

11- 13 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  news  and  advertising  clinic.  Hotel 
Savery,  Des  Moines. 

12 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel.  Bedford,  Pa. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

14- 17— International  Labor  Press  Association,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

16-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

17- 21— New  York  Press  Association,  The  Concord.  Klamesha  Lake.  N.  Y. 

18- 19 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Gettysburg, 
Gettysburg.  Pa. 

18-19 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Meade 
Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Mt.  Hood.  Portland,  Ore. 

19- 20— Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting.  New  Ulm. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel  Presi¬ 
dent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Van  Orman  Hotel, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

20-23 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Colonial  Inn,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

25 — Editors'  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
25-26— Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  Madison. 

25- 27 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

26—  Editors  Day,  University  of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

26- 27 — Indiana  Associated  Press,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

27- Oct.  2 — Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28 -  E&P  ROP  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Park  Lane  Hotel,  New  York. 

28— 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

29 —  Newspaper  Advertising  Seminar,  New  York. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  Board  of  Directors,  Fort  Garry  Hotel.  Winnipeg. 

OCTOBER 

3 —  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  Champaign,  III. 

4- 6 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region  Promo¬ 

tion  Workshop,  Captain  Shrove  Hotel.  Shreveport,  La. 

4-7 — NNPA  Western  Regional  Workshop,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

6- 8 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  San  Francisco. 

7- 10— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

8- 9 — Interstate  Editorial  Association,  Mayfair  Hotel,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
10-11 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Bismarck. 

10- 11 — Illinois  AP.  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

1 1 —  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Miramar  Hotel.  Santa  Barbara. 
11-13 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Miramar  Hotel,  Santa 

Barbara. 

11-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Washington  Duka 
Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1 1-17— Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  PIck-Roosevell 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15- 17 — National  Editorial  Association,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  15-21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 17 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Normandy  Hotel.  Minneapolis, 
j  16-17 — Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
i  17 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Bogota.  Colombia. 

I  17 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Burea: 
cuse,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Everywhere, 

men  at  every  executive  level 
in  sales,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WAUSTREnJOUtNAL 


publishtJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DAUAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


fhe  leading 
equipment  for 

DIRECT 
PRESSURE 
MAT  MOLDING 


ROP  COLOR 


•  Users  report  sharper  black  &  white  mats 
and  doubled  production  speeds  with  Directomat. 

•  70%  of  the  leaders  in  ROP  color  linage  u.se  Directomat 
for  more  accurate  register  and  higher  quality  reproduction. 
Wrife  for  Bulletin  No.  349 


Hotel  Syra- 


Vol.  92,  No.  35,  Ausrust  29,  1959,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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successor  to  Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corp. 

infl  508  WOODWARD  AVENUE 

liWi  BUFFALO  17.  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Hie  Most  Complete  Line  of 
Hydraulic  Presses  tor  All  Industry 


J  nternational 

A  UPl  man  is  at  the  scene 
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FOOD 

SALES 


are  UP  in 

Altoona,  Pa. 


Hungry,  free-spending  folks  in 
Altoona  really  loaded  up 
the  grocery  carts  last  year, 
pushing  total  food  sales  for 
metropolitan  Altoona  (Blair 
Co.)  past  the  $40-million  mark. 
Healthy  Altoona  appetites  lifted 
their  market  to  5th  among 
Pennsylvania’s  15  metropolitan 
area  markets! 


R.O.P.  COLOR 


AVAILABLE 


careful  craftsmanship  in 
1,  2  or  3  colors! 


A  healthy  economy  based  on 
diversified  industry — lots  of 
it  brand  new — accounts  for 
the  reason  that  Altoona  families 
spend  20.7%  more  per  year 
than  the  average  family. 


SELL  GROWING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


Eltoona  SDlttror 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Dally  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


eie  WemL  erd  ike  fourth  ^dtate 
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Plater  ^ood  Service  ^Jfffjcinag^ement 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  &  SUNDAY  BULLETIN 
BALTIMORE  SUN 
READER'S  DIGEST 
THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
HOLIDAY 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME 
JACK  &  JILL 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  full  information  on 
Slater  food  services,  designed  to  fill  your  individual 
requirements. 


SLATER 


FOOD  SERVICE  MAIVAGEMEIVT 


PHILADELPHIA  46,  PA. 
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Heady  Headlines 


Yl^ HEN  Robert  M.  White  II  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  became  presi- 
”  dent  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian  headlined  the  story:  “Small  City  Editor  To 
Head  Tribune.”  The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  proclaimed; 
“Queen’s  Pregnancy  Revives  Old  Custom,”  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
headlined:  “Queen  in  Fine  Shape  for  Baby.”  The  Montgomeiy  Alabama 
Journal’s  contribution  to  hilarious  heads:  “Hole  in  Hull  Repaired, 
Elizabeth  Set  To  Sail.”  The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  heralded; 
“Woman  Who  Hits  Children  With  Frying  Pan  Isn’t  Well.”  The  Saa 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  offered:  “Husband  Seized  In  Bear  Stabbing." 
When  baseball  player  Stan  Musial  and  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  met  bj 
chance,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  reported  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  irony 
of  our  attitude  toward  age  under  this  headline:  “Aging  Musial,  38, 
Meets  the  Boyish  Kennedy,  42.” 


Frank  W.  Lovering,  Medford,  Mass.:  “W'hen  I  was  on  the  old 
Boston  Journal,  the  cable  editor  was  a  staff  grayhead  respectfully 
called  ‘Old  Man  Hill."  The  Shah  of  Perias  died  and  when  the 
announcement  of  his  successor  came  Hill  wrote  ‘New  Man  on  Shak 
Job.’  The  shop  laughed  off  and  on  for  a  week.” 


Editor  Sylvan  Meyer,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times:  “George  Porto, 
formerly  oiu-  associate  editor  and  now  on  the  edit  page  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  is  the  fanciest  head  and  quip  writer  around. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  one  he  wrote  when  Pius  excommunicated  Argentine 
Dictator  Peron.  He  had  a  double-column,  38-point,  ultra  bodoni  head 
to  write,  count  no  more  than  12:  ‘Pope  Pulls  Peron’s  Pass.’” 


Promotion  Manager  Charles  Dilday,  Kenosha  (W’is.)  Evening 
News:  ‘‘The  old  Racine  (Wis.)  Times-Call  headlined  the  first  day 
of  the  Peaches-Daddy  Browning  divorce  case:  "Crowd  Gathers  At 
Browning  Suit  Opens’.” 


George  Selgrat,  PR  Dept.,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago :  "One . 
that  sticks  with  me  is:  ‘British  Capture  Christ’s  Home  Town.’  A  journal¬ 
ism  prof  at  Northwestern  University’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism  used 
to  cite  it  some  23  years  ago  as  one  used  in  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  during  WWl  when  General  Allenby  entered  Jerusalem." 


John  Reilly,  Noncalk  (Conn.)  Hour:  ‘‘Lett  (Bucky)  Harris,  old 
time  Gty  Hall  man  now  on  the  copydesk,  wrote  this  over  a  short 
take  of  mine  recently  about  our  mayor:  ‘Freese  Smitten  on  Smoot 
Smircb.’  ” 


C.  Eugene  Moore,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  “Gambling  equipment  was  seized 
in  a  nearby  town,  causing  this  Lancaster  Intelligencer- Journal  headline; 
‘Cleona  Man’s  Amusement  Devices  Held.”” 


i 


PR  Director  Wayne  Wolfe,  Wisconsin  State  College,  River  Falls: 
‘‘A  Pittsburgh  Press  head  concerned  Mae  West’s  bankruptcy: 
‘Mae  Says  She’s  Broke  But  Not  Flat  Busted.’  Then  there  were  two 
election  heads  in  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  ‘Stassen  Eyes  Run  In 
Minnesota’  and  ‘Lord  To  Seek  Second  Term.’  ” 


Managing  Editor  Clennell  Wilkinson,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister:  ‘‘I  still  get  a  chuckle  out  of  one  we  used  in  the  St.  Louit 
Star-Times  during  World  War  H  after  the  death  of  Admiral 
Yamamoto,  who  had  boasted  he  would  dictate  peace  terms  in 
Washington:  ‘So  Sorry,  Mr.  Yamamoto  No  Write  Peace  in  Whit* 
House,  He  Dead.’  The  name  of  the  rim  man  who  wrote  this  gem 
escapes  me.” 


Gilbert  Gardner,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun:  “The  story  concerns  a 
teenager,  who  bet  his  pals  he  could  stay  within  a  prescribed  circle  for  48 
hours.  He  lost.  The  headline  written  by  my  ‘rim  mate,’  Chick  Hunt;  ‘Had 
Bad  Pad — Mad  Fad,  Dad!”’ 


Merwin  Sigale,  Champaign,  III.,  ex-Champaign-Vrhana  Courier 
and  INS,  Chicago:  “The  usually  solemn  New  York  Times  adroidy 
heralded:  ‘Atomic  Battle  Due  in  Congress’  and  it  also  headlined: 
"Taxpayer  Is  Sold  in  Brooklyn  Deal.’  An  amazing  case  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  agility  appeared  in  a  head  in  the  Daily  lllini.  University  of 
Illinois :  ‘Body  to  View  Chest  Request.’  ” 
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State  Editor  R.  V.  (Russ)  Hyatt,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon:  “A  young  j 
man  charged  with  rape  hanged  himself  in  his  jail  cell.  Editor  Kim  Phillips  | 
of  the  Colby  Free-Press  headlined  the  story  Aug.  6:  ‘Jailed  (name)  ■ 
Takes  Up  Do-It-Yourself  Tactics.’”  f 


MEET  “NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY” 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA! 


The  growing  importance  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey 
area  has  led  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  set  it  up  as  a  separate  Metropolitan  Area. 

In  consumers  spendable  income  per  family  it  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  nation. 

In  retail  sales  per  family,  its  high  of  $4,578  puts 
it  ahead  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  In  fact,  it  leads  the 


nation  s  major  Metropolitan  Areas,  except  for  Boston. 
The  Newark  Star-Ledger's  circulation  in  this  great  new 
Metropolitan  Area  is,  year  after  year,  grawing  faster 
than  any  other  New  York  or  New  jersey  newspaper. 
How  long  hos  it  been  since  you  checked  your  thinking 
on  how  you  are  reaching  this  great  market?  We  can 
give  you  many  more  pertinent  facts. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

Largest  Morning  and  Largest  Sunday  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 
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editorial 


I  Cooperating  With  Big  Brother 

Leaders  of  five  major  unions  spoke  with  varying  degrees  of  evange¬ 
lism  at  the  International  Typographical  Union’s  convention  about 
“cooperating”  against  newspaper  publishers  who  have  borrowed  an 
old  union  phrase — “an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all.” 

At  times  it  sounded  as  if  the  pressmen,  the  stereotypers,  the  lithog¬ 
raphers,  the  printers  and  the  guild  were  interested  in  amalgamating 
into  one  union  of  printing  tradesmen.  Some  publishers  who  have  to 
deal  with  as  many  as  14  unions  to  keep  their  presses  rolling  could 
not  have  been  accused  of  plain  selfishness  if  they  had  secretly  cher¬ 
ished  the  idea  of  negotiating  one  contract  every  two  years.  Their 
dream  vanished  as  hot  air  seeped  into  the  airconditioned  hall. 

In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  the  ITU  gave  a  quick  brushoff  to 
the  industrial  union  suggestion  and  then  disparaged  the  efforts  of 
other  unions  to  cooperate  on  any  basis.  Until  the  ITU  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  some  other  unions  have  no  stomach  for  fighting  Taft- 
Hartlcy  all  the  time,  for  jurisdictional  claims  that  obstruct  technologi¬ 
cal  advances,  for  holding  onto  an  uneconomic  make-work  (“bogus”) 
gimmick,  it  will  find  that  no  one  wants  to  play  a  hand  with  Big 
Brother’s  marked  deck. 

The  new  high  command  of  ITU  missed  an  opportunity  to  affirm 
the  sincerity  of  a  commitment  to  work  toward  greater  harmony  with 
employers.  That’s  the  only  kind  of  coo))eration  that  will  add  up  to 
jobs  at  wages  far  above  the  industrial  average. 


The  ^Old  Men  ’  Can  Do  It 

It  would  appear  from  the  jirolonged  discussion  of  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  newspaper  business  may  be  thinking  too  hard  and 
too  superficially  about  ways  to  attract  “the  bright  young  minds”  and 
not  giving  much  thought  to  getting  the  most  and  the  best  out  of 
the  elders  w'ho  are  in  the  business. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  lure  a  bunch  of  kids — bright  or  otherwise — 
into  the  city  rooms  and  turn  over  to  them  the  whole  job  of  reporting 
today’s  meaningful  events  while  experienced  journalists  sit  on  rou¬ 
tine,  dull  desk  jobs  and  make  sjjeeches  about  the  need  for  interpre¬ 
tive  writing?  Who  is  better  equipped  to  interpret  ...  or  even  to 
report  a  fire,  for  that  matter? 

Why  not  let  the  “bright  young  minds”  handle  the  editing  chores 
and  learn  about  reporting  and  interpretive  writing  from  the  “old 
men”  who  have  stayed  in  newspaper  work  because  they  really  are 
devoted  to  it? 


The  Price  Is  Right 

A  thought  for  press  agents: 

If  all  of  the  romantic  stories  and  pictures  about  Steven  and  Anne 
Marie  were  strung  together  end  to  end  and  measured  at  $432.29  per 
agate  line  in  all  the  morning-evening-Sunday  circulation  in  the 
U.S.  .  .  . 

All  of  the  money  in  the  Rockefeller  family  couldn’t  buy  it. 

6 


L 


But  avoid  foolish  questions,  and  gene¬ 
alogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings 
about  the  lair;  for  they  are  unprofitable 
and  vain.— Titus,  III;  9. 
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letters 

NOT  AN  IMMIGRANT 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight: 

In  your  issue  of  August  15th,  you  have 
an  article  about  the  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers.  I  notice  that  you  say  that  my 
father,  Herman  Ridder,  was  a  German  im¬ 
migrant.  This  is  not  correct.  My  father 
was  born  in  New  York  City  although  his 
parents  emigrated  from  Germany. 

I  also  notice  that  you  say  the  Stoats- 
Herald  was  first  published  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Neumann.  Neumann  had  a 
partner  by  the  name  of  Braker. 

Victor  F,  Riddcr 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


Rosensohn,  in  talking  to  reportei*s,  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  Johansson-Patterson 
fight  had  not  even  been  fixed.  —  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

• 

Nixon’s  fiances  were  brightly  in  the 
limelight  during  the  famous  “fund  epi¬ 
sode”  of  the  1952  campaign.  —  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

• 

It  was  announced  that  Rickey  was  re¬ 
signing  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  &  Times  Herald. 

• 

An  international  beauty  contest  w’ill 
continue  under  another  name  —  without 
(  bathing  suits.  —  .Veic  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

• 

The  circus  owner,  a  dashing  fellow 
who  is  determined  to  keep  his  show  going 
regardless  —  Victor  Manure.  —  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

lOBHMMIIIWIIIIIIMMMIIIRI^^ 

G4RTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  EDITOR 

The  “Kienzle  Report”  (Newspapers 
Losing  Battle  for  Bright  Young  Minds, 
E&P,  August  8)  is  the  most  significant 
thing  you  have  ever  published  in  the  five 
years  I  have  been  reading  E&P. 

The  false  economy  of  paying  low 
salaries  to  editorial-side  employees  is  pat¬ 
ently  ridiculous.  The  result  of  this  practice 
is  that  the  public  relations  firms  and  ad 
agencies  outbid  the  newspapers  for  the 
best  and  most  talented  personnel.  And  this 
leaves  the  newspapers  stuck  with  the  sec¬ 
ond-raters — plus  a  small  handful  of  dedi¬ 
cated  journalists  to  whom  integrity  is  more 
important  than  money.  Even  this  last  group 
usually  dissipates  along  about  the  arrival 
of  the  third  child  in  the  family,  when  the 
economic  pressure  overcomes  even  the  best 
man’s  principles. 

The  plain  fact  is,  many  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  paying  competent  and  even  skilled 
personnel  about  what  stenographers,  jun¬ 
ior  bookkeepers,  file  clerks  and  even  office 
boys  can  earn  in  most  large  cities  today. 


■IT'S  A  PLEASURE,  I  THINK!’  'LET'S  PLAY  BALL!’ 

Crawford,  Newark  Evening  News  Dobbins,  Boston  Traveler 
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Hundreds,  even  thousands  of  publishers 
are  writing  off  the  most  of  hiring  the  kind 
of  talent  that  will  give  them  a  superior 
product,  one  that  will  outdistance  the  op¬ 
position  and  thus  lure  more  readers  and 
advertisers  .  .  .  they  are  writing  off  the  cost 
of  doing  this  as  unimportant — they  in  fact 
do  not  even  care  whether  or  not  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  superior.  They  turn  out  newspapers 
in  which  the  writing  is  hackneyed,  the 
makeup  and  typography  wretched,  and  the 
coverage  skimpy,  and  then  expect  the  fair¬ 
haired  boys — the  well  paid  boys — in  the 
advertising  and  circulation  departments  to 
sell  this  product  to  the  public. 

When  are  these  guys  going  to  pull  their 
heads  out  of  the  sand  and  wake  up  to 
what  is  going  on?  The  smart  publishers 
are  the  ones  who  are  hiring  top  talent — by 
offering  top  wages — turning  out  a  superior 
newspaper,  and  sitting  back  confidently, 
knowing  how  easy  it  will  be  for  the  ad 
and  circulation  men  to  sell  this  prfxliict. 
The  taste  of  Americans  gets  more  dis¬ 
criminating  ail  the  time,  and  eventually, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  high-pressure  ad 
and  circulation  men  work,  the  second-rate 
papers  are  going  to  come  a  cropper. 

With  the  newspaper  business  in  the  con¬ 
dition  it's  in.  this  newsman  has  his  own 
personal  blueprint  for  the  future: 

Rather  than  go  back  to  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing,  I  think  I’ll  get  into  advertising  or 
public  relations — which  I  basically  don’t 
care  for  particularly — at  fifty  dollars  a 
week  more  than  I  could  make  as  a  news¬ 
man,  I'll  live  as  though  I  were  earning  my 
newsman's  salary,  and  thus  salt  away  the 
$.50  a  week  difference.  In  four  years  I'll 
have  saved  at  least  $10,000.  I'll  take  the 
sum  and  make  a  down  payment  on  a  good 
weekly.  Once  I  am  running  that  weekly, 
I  will  practice  what  I  just  finished  preach¬ 
ing  and  hire  the  best  young  editor  I  can 
find — preferably  the  editor-in-chief  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  one  of  the  better  known 
college  dailies.  And  you  know  what  I’ll 
pay  him?  Not  any  miserable  $7.5  a  week. 
I’ll  give  him  $100  a  week  to  start.  Because 
I  know  that  small  difference  of  $1,320  a 
year  will  buy  for  me  one  of  the  best  edit¬ 
ing  jobs  in  the  U.S.  With  a  paper  so 
edited,  the  direct  result  will  be  delighted 
subscribers,  increased  circulation,  pleased 
advertisers  with  jingling  cash  registers  and 
loosened  purse-strings. 

Robert  A.  Ji  ran 

Hartford.  Conn. 

*  *  *  V 

DELETE  ‘OFFICIAL’ 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  statement  in 
the  press  release  (E&P,  -Aug.  22)  along 
the  lines  of:  LIFE  will  have  the  per>onal 
stories  of  the  Astronauts  and  their  wives 
and  will  also  of  course  have  access  to  the 
official  informati»m  available  to  everyone. 
This  will  be  combined,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  personal  material  but  LIFE  makes 
no  claim  to  having  exclusive  professional 
information. 

Edward  K.  Thompson 

Managing  Editor. 

Life,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Roll  Call 

of  national  advertisers  in 
The  Kansas  City  Star  in  1959* 

By  their  continuing  use  of  Konsos  City  Star  advertising, 
these  the  notion's  outstanding  manufacturers  and  merchandisers, 
indicate  their  recognition  of  the  expanding  Kansas  City  market 
and  the  unparalleled  circulation  coverage  of  The  Star 


Abbott  Laboratories 
Acme  Quality  Paints,  Inc. 

Adams  Dairy 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co 
All-Year  Club  of  California 
Aluminum  Company  of  America 
American  Bakeries 
American  Dairy  Association 
American  Express 
American  Home  Magazine 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
American  Life  &  Accident 
American  Motors 
American  President  Lines 
American  Safety  Razor 
American'Tobacco 
American  Viscose 
Anchor  Posts 

Arkansas  Publicity  &  Parks 
Armour  &  Co. 

Armour  Fertilizer 

Armstrong  Cork 

Arnold  Bernhard 

Ash  Grove  Lime  &  Port.  Cement 

Ass'n  of  American  Railroads 

Associated  Loan 


Chesbrough-Ponds 

Chevrolet 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian 
Bay  Transit 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago,  Milw.,  St.  P.  &  Pacific 

Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &  Pacific 

Chrysler 

Cities  Service 

City  of  San  Antonio 

Clabber  Girl 

Clearasil 

Clorox  Chemical 

Coast  Fisheries 

Coca-Cola 

Colgate-Palmolive 

Hal  Collins 

Colorado  Springs  Cham,  of  Com 
Colorado  Dept.  Public  Relations 
Columbus  Piastre  Products 
Comstock  Food 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Consolidated  Cigar 
Consolidated  Royal  Chemical 
Continental  Air  Lines 


Atlas  Supply 
Austex  Foods 

• 

C  S  Baby  Products 
Bache  &  Co. 

Badger  Paper  Mills 
Bahamas  Development  Board 
Beacon  Wax 
Beatrice  Foods 
Beltone  Hearing  Aid 
Bendix  Aviation 
Beneficial  Finance 
Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 
Berry  Tours 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
Birdseye 

Black.  Sivalls  &  Bryson 

Block  Drug 

Blyth  &  Co 

Borden 

Boyle-Midway 

Brach  Candies 

Braniff  International 

Breast-O-Chicken  Tuna 

Brillo  Manufacturing 

Bristol-Myers 

British  Travel  Association 

E  L  Bruce 

Buick 

Calvin  Bullock 
W  Atlee  Burpee 
Butler  Manufacturing  Company 
Butternut  Coffee 

• 

Cadillac 

Cakebox  Bakeries 
C&H  Sugar 
California  Packing 
California  Spray  Chemical 
Campana 
Campbell  Soup 
Campho-Phenique 
Canada  Dry 

Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau 

Canadian  National 
Canadian  Pacific 
Candy  Gram 
Cannon  Mills' 

Canute  Company 

M  Capp  Manufacturing  Company 

Caravan  Tours 

Carnation  Company 

Carol  Cookies 

Carrier 

William  Carter 
Cat's  Paw 
Central  Airlines 


Continental  Baking 
Continental  Casualty 
Continental  Oil 
Continental  Trailways 
Cook  Chemical 
Cooks  Paint  &  Varnish  Co 
Corn  Products  Refining 
Creamette  Macaroni 
Crown  Coach  Lines 
Creomulsion 
Cunard 
Helene  Curtis 
Curtis  Publishing 
• 

Davis  Paint 
Daystrom,  Inc 
DeJur-Amsco 
Delta  Airlines 
Derby  Refining 
DeSoto 

Dinner-of-the-Month  Club 
Dodge 

Dominican  Republic 
Dormeyer 

Downey  Flake  Waffles 
Dow  Chemical 
Dow-Jones 

Dow  Theory  Forecasts 
Doyle  Packing 
Dunlop  Tires 
E  I  DuPont 
Francis  I  DuPont  &  Co 
• 

Eastman  Chemical 
Eastman  Dillon 
Eastman  Kodak 
Eaton  &  Howard 
S  M  Edison  Chemical 
Elms  Hotel 
El  Producto 
Esquire 
Eversharp 
Evinrude 
Ezo  Company 
• 

Fairbank  Whitney 
Fairmount  Dairies 
Farm  &  Home  Equipment 
Farm  &  Home  Saving  &  Loan 
Farmers  Insurance 
Fasteeth 
H.  Fendrich 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 
Firestone 

First  Boston  Corporation 
First  National  City  Bank 
Fleetwood  Company 
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Florida  Citrus  Commission 
State  of  Florida 
Florist  Telegraph 
,  Folger’s  Coffee 
Ford 

Foremost  Dairies 
Formfit 

Foster  Travel  Service 
Frank’s  Pure  Food 
Frank’s  Tea  &  Spice 
R.  T.  French 
French  Line 
Frigidaire 
Fritos 

Frontier  Air  Lines 
Frozen-Rite  Products 


Garden  Ci^  Nurseries 
General  Cigar 
General  Electric 
General  Foods 
General  Mills 

General  Motors  Acceptance 
General  Motors 
General  Petroleum 
General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Gerber  Products 
G.  M  P  Cigar  Company 
Gillette 

Glessner  Company 
Glidden 

Golden  Peacock 

Gold  Seal 

B.  F  Goodrich 

Goodyear 

Great  Northern 

Great  Western  Sugar  Refining 

Green  Giant 

Grocery  Store  Products 

Groves  Laboratories 

Gustin-Bacon 


Hall  Brothers 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Harrison  Radiator 
Harris,  Upham 
Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Hawthorn-Mellody  Farms  Dairy 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Henry  Holt 
Hertz  System 
Heublin 

Holland-American  Lines 
Hollywood  Bread 
Hoover  Company 
Hotpoint 
E.  F  Hutton 


Idaho  Potatoes 
Illinois  Canning 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
IBM 

International  Harvester 
Int’l  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
International  Milling 
International  Nickel 
Inter-State  Nurseries 


Jackson  &  Perkins 
Andrew  Jergens 
Johnson  Outboard  Motors 
Johnson’s  Wax 


Kansas  City  Southern 
Kasco  Mills 
Kellogg 

Kelly-Western  Seed 
Kendall  Company 
Keystone  Camera 
Keystone  Mushroom 
Keystone  Company 
Kidder,  Peabody 
Kimberly-Clark 
Kiplinger  Letter 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee 
Kitty  Clover  Potato  Chips 
Kni^ts  of  Columbus 
Knox  Gelatine 
Kraft  Foods 
Kress  &  Owen 
Kretschner  Corporation 
Kurland  Motor 


LaChoy 

Lambert-Hudnut 
Lambert  Pharmacal 
Larus  Brother 
Lavoptic 
Lawry  Products 
H.  D.  Lee 
James  Lee  &  Sons 
Lever  Brothers 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 
Li^ett-Myers 
Lilienfield  Brothers 
T.  J.  Lipton 
Hugh  W. Long 
Look  Magazine 
P  Lorillard 
Joe  Lowes 
Lykes  Lines 


McCalls 

Manitoba  Bureau  of  Travel 
Matson  Navigation 
Louis  Maull 
Maytag 

Merchant’s  Biscuit 
Merck 

Mercury  Outboard  Motors 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
&  Srnith 
Michigan  Peat 
Midland  Company 
Midland  Empire  Insurance 
Midland  Pharmacal 
Miles  Laboratories 
Milner  Products 
Milnot 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Minnesota  Mining 
Minute  Maid 

Missouri  Division  Resources 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Lines 
Missouri  Pacific 
Mitsubishi  International 
Monico 
John  Morrell 
Morton  Packing 
Morton  Salt 
Moto  Mower 
Murine  Company 
Mutual  of  Omaha 


National  Biscuit 
National  Carbon 


National  Cranberry  Association 
National  Dairy 

National  Securities  &  Research 

Neosho  Nursery 

Nestle 

New  Mexico  Tourist  Bureau 
New  York  Life  Insurance 
N.Y.K.Line 
Niagara  Therapy 
Niles  &  Moser  Cigar 
Norex  Laboratories 
North  American  Philips 
Northern  Pacific 
Northern  Paper  Mills 
Norton  Company 
Norwich  Pharmacal 
Noxzema  Chemical 
Nutrena  Dog  Food 
• 

Old  American  Insurance 
Oldsmobile 
Olin-Mathieson 
One  William  Street  Fund 
Open  Pit  Bar-B-Q  Sauce 
O’Sullivan  Rubber 
Otarion  Hearing  Aids 
Otoe  Food  Products 
Ozark  Airlines 
• 

Pacific  Citrus  Products 

Pacific  Intermountain  Express 

Pacific  Mills 

Palm  Beach 

Pam  Industries 

Paper-Mate 

Joseph  Paramet 

Parker  Pen 

Mrs.  Pauls  Kitchens 

Peabody  Coal 

Pen  Jel 

Pennsylvania  Salt 
Penn  Mutual  Life 
Pepsi  Cola 
Personal  Products 
Peterson  Ointment 
Pharma-Craft 
Pharmaco 
Philco 

Philip  Morris 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Phipps  Products 

Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Pillsbury 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 

Plough 

Plymouth 

Polaroid  Sunglasses 
Pontiac 

Popular  Science 
Prentice  Hall 
Prince  Matchabelli 
Procter  &  Gamble 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush 
Province  of  Manitoba 
Prudential  Life 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas 
Purity  Cheese 
Puro  Filter  Corporation 
• 

Quaker  Oats 

• 

R.  P  M  Manufacturing 
Radio  Corporation 
Raeford  Worsted 


Ram  Jet 

'Sugar  Information.  Incorporated 

Ralston  Purina 

Summit  Encyclopedia 

Rath  Packing 

Sunbeam 

Reader’s  Digest 

Sunkist 

Real  Gold  Citrus 

Sunshine  Biscuit 

Red  Diamond  Potato  Chips 

Surprise  Bra 

R.  C.  A.  Victor 

Swift  &  Co. 

R.  C.  A.  Whirlpool 

1  H.  Swisher  &  Son 

Reese  Finer  Foods 

Sylvama  Electric 

R.  J.  Reynolds 

• 

Relax-a-Cizor 

Tampax 

Remington  Rand 

Tennessee  Division  Information 

Resinol  Chemical 

Tension  Envelope 

Revere  Camera 

Texaco 

Revlon  Products 

Thompson  Water  Seal 

Rexall 

Tidy  House  Products 

R.  B.  Rice 

Time 

Robb-Ross 

Tom 

Rolley,  Incorporated 

Tonsilene 

Ronson 

Top  Value  Enterprises 

Roper  Ranges 

Toro  Manufacturing 

Helena  Rubinstein 

Trans  Continental  Airlines 

Rustam  Products 

Trans  World  Air  Lines 

• 

B.  F  Trappey’s  &  Sons 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 

Triangle  Publishing 

St.  Marlin’s  Press 

Mrs.  Tucker’s  Food 

Sani-Wax 

• 

Santa  Fe  Railroad 

Underwood 

A.  Schilling 

Union  Carbide 

Dr.  Scholls 

Union  Pacific 

Schulze  &  Burch 

United  Airlines 

Scott  Paper 

United  Artists 

Scripto 

United  Business  Service 

Seabrook  Farms 

US  News  &  World  Report 

Sealy 

United  States  Rubber 

Seidlitz  Paint 

U  S.  Steel 

Sealtest  Milk 

U.  S.  Tobacco 

Seven  7-Up 

Upjohn 

Shaler  Company 

• 

W  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company 

Value  Line  Inv.  Survey 

Sheffield  Steel 

Vanderbilt  Better  Tours 

Sherwin-Williams 

Velsicol  Chemical 

Shulton 

Vendo  Company 

Shwayder  Brothers 

Vick  Chemical 

Silent  Automatic 

Viking  Air  Products 

Simon  &  Schuster 

Viking  Press 

Simoniz 

• 

Sinclair 

Wabasn 

Sioux  Honey 

Waddell  &  Reed 

Siroil  Laboratories 

Warner  Brothers 

Skelly 

Water  Master 

Skyway  Luggage 

Weathertite 

A.  0  Smith 

Weller  Electric 

Socony-Vacuum 

Wellington  Fund 

Soilax 

Wesson  Oil  &  Snowdrift  Sales  Co 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 

Western  Electric 

Southwestern  Greyhound  Lines 

Westmghouse  Electric 

Speas  Vinegar 

Western  &  Southern  Life 

Spencer  Chemical 

Westley  Industries 

Sperry  Candy 

Whistle-Vess 

Spring  Mills 

Whitehall  Pharmacal 

Standard  Brands 

Whitman 

Standard  Knitting  Mills 

Whitney  Seed 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Willys  Motor 

Star  Kist  Tuna 

Wilson  &  Co. 

SteeFCo.  Co-ordinating  Comm 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods 

A.  Stem 

Dean  Witter 

Stephano  Brothers 

Wright’s  Smoke 
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ITU  Prods  Locals  to  Enforce 
Bogus  Clause  and  End  ‘Deals’ 


Year-Long  Study  of  Special  Problems 
Ordered  in  Convention  Resolution 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Philadelphia 

Stringent  enforcement  of  con¬ 
tract  clauses  covering  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  materials 
(the  socalled  “bog^us”  section) 
will  be  the  main  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  the  next 
year. 

A  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
union  leadership  put  local  un¬ 
ions  on  notice  that  “deals”  and 
“arrangements”  violating  con¬ 
tract  provisions  will  not  be  con¬ 
doned  any  longer. 

The  administration’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Reproduction,  headed  by 
Edmund  W.  Cooke  of  San  Diego, 
censured  local  unions  for  a  wide¬ 
spread  practice  of  evading  or 
avoiding  their  responsibility  of 
enforcing  contractual  provi¬ 
sions. 

By  the  time  of  the  convention 
in  Denver  next  summer,  Presi¬ 
dent  Elmer  Brown  said,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  will  have 
made  a  study  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  and  w'ill  offer  advice  to  local 
unions  for  vigorous  enforcement 
of  contracts.  An  avowed  aim  of 
the  program  is  to  curb  the 
growing  practice  of  sub-con¬ 
tracting  composing  room  work. 

‘Legal  and 

The  ruling  powers  at  last 
week’s  convention  killed  a  prop¬ 
osition  to  authorize  local  un¬ 
ions  to  bargain  away  reproduc¬ 
tion  clauses  for  monetary  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  publisher  to  union 
pension  funds.  This  proposal 
was  cited  as  indicative  of  the 
conditions  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  nego¬ 
tiations  in  w’hich  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  have  par¬ 
ticipated. 

The  resolution  adopted  by 
voice  vote  reaffirmed  the  ITU’s 
claim  that  the  Reproduction 
Clause  is  “a  legal  and  just  part” 
of  contracts. 

The  union  places  great  re¬ 


liance  for  its  position  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  a 
few  years  ago  which  declared 
the  reproduction  clause  did  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  provision  against 
“featherbedding.”  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  did  point  out, 
however,  that  the  resetting  of 
ad  material  already  published 
amounted  to  an  economic  ab¬ 
surdity  and  wastefullness,  but 
the  general  premise  was  that 
the  law  forbade  only  payments 
for  work  not  performed. 

Arrangements  for  acceptance 
of  money  in  lieu  of  actual  com¬ 
position  of  “bogus”  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  ITU’s  legal  ad¬ 
visors  as  dangerous  practices. 
Delegates  were  advised  to  re- 
tui-n  to  their  locals  and  then 
seek  advice  from  the  Executive 
Council  with  a  view  to  enforc¬ 
ing  their  reproduction  clauses. 

CK’ertime  Rules  Stand 

On  advice  of  the  Committee 
on  Laws,  the  convention  re¬ 
jected  several  proposals  to 
amend  the  General  Laws  on 
overtime.  Some  delegates  ex¬ 
pressed  their  concern  with  the 
unfairness  of  having  floaters 
w’ho  earn  upwards  of  $10,000  a 
year  by  jumping  from  place  to 
place  where  they  can  get  over¬ 
time  and  holiday  work. 

The  Toronto  union  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  negotiated  a  con¬ 
tract  w'hich  requires  payment  of 
double  time  after  three  hours 
of  overtime.  A  Chicago  condi¬ 
tion  where  more  than  2,000 
hours  of  overtime  are  posted, 
without  available  substitutes, 
was  called  to  the  convention’s 
attention. 

Chain  Action 

An  amendment  to  by-laws 
“designed  to  encourage  coopera¬ 
tion  between  chain  newspaper 
locals”  was  adopted  without  de¬ 
bate.  This  gives  the  Executive 


Council  the  right  to  authorize 
subordinate  unions  “to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  lawful” 
when  it  approves  a  strike  in¬ 
volving  a  concern  which  is  a 
comjionent  part  of  a  group  or 
chain  of  concerns,  or  where 
joint  or  corporate  interests  are 
involved. 

The  proposition  as  it  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  was  more  explicit  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  Council  authority  to  de¬ 
clare  a  strike  or  lockout  against 
any  part  or  all  of  such  (chain) 
concerns.  A  statement,  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  final  version,  de¬ 
clared:  “A  fight  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  members  in  one 
segment  of  a  concern  which  has 
financial  or  other  ties  as  herein 
indicated  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  fight  against  our  members 
in  each  and  every  part  or  seg¬ 
ment  of  .such  employer  group 
or  organization.” 

Cxtoperalion  Purl  in  Jeopardy 

Reports  made  by  the  union 
officers  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  convention  dispelled  much 
of  the  optimism  that  had  been 
generated,  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses,  by  speeches  on  inter-union 
cooperation  on  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  days.  Pi-esident  Brown  him¬ 
self  belittled  the  offer  of  mutual 
aid  tendered  by  the  pressmen’s 
leader,  Anthony  De  Andrade. 

“The  pressmen,”  Mr.  Brown 
said,  “are  in  no  position  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  extent  of  giving 
any  support  to  us  until  they  get 
out  from  under  the  arbitration 
agreement  they  have  with  the 
employers,  requiring  them  to 
submit  even  new  contracts  to 
arbitration.” 

Mr.  Brown  also  charged  that 
some  of  the  other  printing  craft 
unions  were  “using”  the  typo 
union’s  guarantee  of  benefits  to 
members  in  shutdown  situations 
to  achieve  benefits  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  compact  between  the  ITU 
and  the  Amalgamated  Lithogra¬ 
phers  of  America  which  received 
glowing  publicity  last  winter 
is  already  foundering  on  the 
shoals  of  dissension.  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Sandy  Bevis  related  in  an 
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ITU  President  Elmer  Brown 


account  of  friction  involving  a 
commercial  contract  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  The  pact  is  in 
jeopardy,  he  said,  because  the 
lithographers  made  it  impossible 
to  implement  the  agreement  on 
basic  issues  of  job  jurisdiction. 

A  proposition  calling  for 
ITU  to  lead  a  movement  for 
organization  of  all  printing 
trades  into  an  industrial  union 
was  beaten  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  officers.  In  a  brief 
discussion  a  delegate  from  To¬ 
ronto  complained  that  other  un¬ 
ions  had  “walked  out”  on  the 
printers  but  in  the  end  the 
printers  scored  better  gains.  A 
Boston  delegate  said  that  when 
the  mailers  struck  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  more  pressure 
from  the  other  unions  than 
there  was  from  the  publishers 
to  go  back  to  work. 

Warned  Altoiil  New  Proeewww 

The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  New  Processes  threw  a  scare 
into  the  printers  and  mailers 
that  the  present  conventional 
methods  of  publishing  newspa¬ 
pers  may  be  changed  by  more 
and  more  automation  in  not 
too  many  years.  The  delegates 
listened  attentively  to  a  section 
of  the  report  which  described 
a  process  under  development  by 
Remington-Rand  and  the  Haloid 
Company  to  produce  stock  mar¬ 
ket  tables  from  cards  or  tape 
without  a  finger  touching  a  key¬ 
board.  The  process,  said  the 
committee,  will  make  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  today  obsolete. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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emphasized,  is  to  enable  the 
union  to  continue  its  claim  of 
jurisdiction  over  jobs.  Many 
publishers,  he  said,  are  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  union  in  this 
effort  by  sending  men  to  the 
Center  and  by  installing  equip¬ 
ment  which  the  ITU  has  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  International  Typograph-  payment  by  the  publisher  of  Stock  Ownership  Detrimental 
ical  Union  has  found  a  “true  all  dues  collected  by  the  union 

friend”  in  the  President’s  Cabi-  from  members  employed  on  the  The  convention  didn’t  take 
net.  paper.  The  action  was  instituted  very  seriously  a  proposal  by  a 

ITU  President  Elmer  Brown  against  the  publisher  by  several  Boston  delegation  that  ITU  en- 
said  so  after  the  convention  individuals  who  claimed  they  courage  the  organization  of  a 
delegates  heard  Secretaiy  of  "’ere  denied  jobs  because  they  plan  whereby  members  of  all 
Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  express  ti'^n’t  hold  union  cards.  The  unions  would  acquire  common 
a  belief  that  the  National  Labor  'i^es  would  amount  to  about  stock  in  corporations  and  pool 
Relations  Board  has  been  press-  $25,000.  >t  for  voting  purposes  thus 

.  _  . _ _ _ _  •  X  XI.  crainmc:  a  voice  in  distinbution 

uiffon  ^  cases  agains  e  Aided  by  Publishers’  Counsel  of  the  companies’  earnings.  The 

The  Secretarv  said  he  has  ^  similar  case  in  which  Proposition  mentioned  U.  S. 

taken  a  hand  personally  in  trv-  ^he  publishers  of  the  \ew  York  Steel  stoc  as  an 
ing  to  stop  the  flow  of  com-  Sfrecf  Journal  President  Brown  branded  the 

nlaints  issued  bv  the  NT  RR  have  joined  with  the  union  in  idea  as  impractical  and  unwork- 
General  Counsel  where  the  is  appeal,  Mr.  Van  Arkel  said  the  able  and  suggested  that  labor 
Ses  offact  rd  law  areM^  -funding  of  dues  to  mailer  do  more  by  ^litical  activity 
cal  The  former  Solicitor  of  the  members  of  the  union  would  ex-  than  by  stock  participation. 
llborDeparTment  Suart  R^^^^^^  -ed  $400,000.  This  case  is  far  Vicepresident  Joe  Bailey  of  the 
man,  has  just  become  General  down  on  the  court  calendar  in  mailers  said  he  had  just  ex- 
Counsel  of  the  Board,  replacing  ^ew  York  and  might  not  be  perienced  a  situation  where  un- 
Jerome  Fenton,  who  was  re-  reached  for  three  or  four  years,  ion  members  owmership  of  stock 
sponsible  for  issuing  numerous  The  Honolulu  case  is  scheduled  m  a  newspaper  corporation  had 
complaints  against  the  ITU  in-  argument  in  the  Fall.  a  reverse  effect  in  that  they 

volving  requirements  of  union  Mr.  Van  Arkel  described  the  put  their  interest  in  the  corn- 
membership  for  emplovment,  cooperation  of  the  publishers  pany  ahead  of  union  loyalty, 
union  foremen,  jurisdictional  defending  the  legality  of  the  Stock  ownership,  he  said,  usual- 
claims,  and  apprentice  qualifica-  agreements  in  New  York  ly  kills  union  militancy, 

tions.  and  Honolulu  as  “a  bright  spot”  A  voice  vote  buried  the  propo- 

in  the  ITU’s  12-year  long  battle  sition. 

Recent  Conversation  against  Taft-Hartley.  Delegates  applauded  when 

“I  know,”  said  Mr.  Mitchell  “There  is  in  this  some  assur-  Mr.  Bailey  reported  that  the  in- 
“that  Mr.'  Rothman  is  weli  ance  that  our  positions  are  not  dependent  mailers  union  (al- 
aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  ’’ic— 'y  frivolous,  that  the  jus-  ways  referred  to  in  ITU  records 
troubles  that  have  been  caused  claims  is  recognized  by  lower-case  imu)  was  having 

by  this  multiplicity  of  suits.  I  competent  employer  attor-  a  ‘chaotic”  convention  in  Day- 
understand  from  a  recent  con-  l^cys,”  Mr.  Van  .4rkel  said.  “It  ton  and  a  movement  to  recall 
versation  with  him  that  he  has  ^  reflection  of  the  fact  that  all  of  its  officers  had  been  voted, 

already  started  to  explore  ways  least  some  segments  of  the  He  said  the  union  was  in  dire 

and  means  by  which  this  multi-  m^l^stry  are  also  beginning  to  financial  straits  and  was  on  the 
plicity  of  litigation  can  be  ^  concerned  about  the  Labor  verge  of  disintegration.  The  un¬ 
brought  to  an  end.  You  and  I,  seeking  to  impose  fan-  ion  was  formed  several  years 

I  am  sure,  would  want  to  en-  Mastic  financial  penalties  on  em-  ago  by  a  group  of  dissidents 
courage  him  to  do  so  ”  ployers  and  unions  if  every  I  is  from  the  ITU  branch  of  mail- 


rnJHAILS  ‘A  TRUE  FRIEND* 


Norman  J.  Morseon,  Buffalo  News, 
and  Jack  W.  Banner,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  study  some  of  the 
propositions  before  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention. 


Paul  Perington  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 
sports  a  huge  button  urging  sup¬ 
port  of  the  proposition  to  start  a 
newspaper  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  as  he  discusses  ITU  affairs 
with  Roman  P.  Bohn  of  Waukegan, 


several  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  strong  objection  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph’s  ex¬ 
penditures  for  establishment  of 
newspapers  in  cities  where  ITU 
members  were  on  strike.  The 
reversion  to  the  old  law  giving 
the  Executive  Council  full  free¬ 
dom  in  handling  the  funds  must 
be  approved  in  a  referendum. 
Dues  Increase  Put  Off  Through  a  casual  remark  by 

TmtT  j  ••  i.  i.  the  president,  the  delegates 

le  ITU  administration  pu  tiations  were 

ugh  a  plan  of  financing  that  «  convention  for 

forestall  a  threatened  in-  Unitypo  -  financed 

se  in  per  capita  dues  on  the  *  ,  u 

u  mu-  j  newspapers.  A  prospective  buyer 

)00  members  Th^  provides  interLted  in  the  Colo- 

money  obtained  in  the  g  . 

dation  of  Unitypo,  Inc.  as-  .i, 

/  j  L  other  properties  on  the  block 

(upwards  of  $4,000,000)  be  xu  /-•  i  u-  d  ■  \t 
J  .  .  J  are  the  Columbia  Basin  News  at 

ed  into  the  General  Fund  v  •  i  xir  u  j 
unt  A  reauest  bv  the  Wash-  Kennewick,  Wash,  and  the 
unt.  A  1  equest  by  the  W  ash  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

on,  D.  C.  local  that  Unitypo  ^  J  indication 

Is  be  assigned  specifically 

pension  paymen  s  was  re-  equipment  stored  by  Uni¬ 

typo  if  the  membership  approves 
resident  Brown  also  won  a  the  collection  of  a  fund  (ap- 
ible  victory  in  support  of  proximately  $1,000,000)  to  es- 
recommendation  for  removal  tablish  a  newspaper  or  newspa- 
he  Fresno  restriction  on  the  pers  in  Westchester  County, 
isfer  of  money  from  one  un-  N.  Y.  This  proposition  will  be 
fund  to  another  for  the  pur-  put  to  a  referendum  within 
IS  of  defense.  The  limitation  about  90  days, 
voted  by  the  membership  {Continued  on  page  70) 
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ITU  SEM)S  BILL  FOR  834^)00 


Local  Union  Must  Pay 
For  Going  into  Court 


Political  Undertones 


Houston  Local  No.  87  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bill  for  $34,9!t5.22  from 
the  International  Typographical 
Union.  In  effect,  it  is  a  fine 
against  the  local  for  taking  the 
ITU  officers  into  civil  court  on 
a  matter  of  intra-union  politics. 

Action  on  the  “recommenda¬ 
tion”  that  the  Executive  Council 
collect  the  sum  from  the  Hous¬ 
ton  members  to  reimburse  the 
ITU  for  expenses  of  printing, 
counsel  fees,  investigations  and 
audits  in  the  case  came  shortly 
after  Secretary  of  Labor  Mit¬ 
chell  had  saluted  the  ITU  as 
“one  of  the  most  honest  and 
democratic  unions  in  the  United 
States.” 

A  short  while  later,  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  unanimously  a 
resolution  protesting  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Bill  pending  before 
Congress.  This  bill  contains  a 
provision  that  would  give  indi¬ 
vidual  members  more  freedom 
in  suing  unions  on  any  griev¬ 
ances. 


Secretary-Treasurer  William  F. 
Cloud,  above,  succeeded  the  late 
Don  Hurd. 


ITU  delegates  give  their  attention 
to  Joe  Collis  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  as  ha  appeals 
for  inter-union  cooperation  in  com¬ 
batting  publishers'  shutdown  strat¬ 
egy.  (Photos  by  Collings,  EAP.) 


Vicepresidents  and  members  of  ITU  Executive  Council:  John  Pilch.  Sandy 
Bevis  and  Joe  Bailey.  Seated  in  background  is  Joseph  F.  Collis,  American 
Newspaper  Guild  president. 


William  F.  Frazee,  left,  of  Detroit  and  John  M.  Vinski,  right,  of  Battle 
Creek,  talk  about  apprentice  training  with  Red  Frodine  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


Six  years  ago  the  Houston 
local  of  ITU  was  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  opposition  to  the 
defense  policies  of  Woodruff 
Randolph,  then  international 
president.  At  meetings  that 
were  sparsely  attended  the 
local’s  leaders  put  through 
measures  that  were  deemed  in 
violation  of  union  law.  Among 
these  acts  was  a  referendum 
proposition  designed  to  restrict 
the  expenditure  of  union  funds 
by  ITU  officers  for  political  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  invalidated  the  proposition 
on  the  ground  it  had  not  been 
properly  adopted.  The  Houston 
leaders  then  instituted  court  ac¬ 
tion  challenging  the  ITU  offi¬ 
cers’  power  to  prevent  a  refer¬ 
endum. 

Indiana  courts  —  ITU  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Indianapolis  — 
threw  out  the  case  on  the  ground 
that  the  local  union  had  failed 
to  follow  the  ITU’s  own  judicial 
processes  first,  as  required  by 
union  law.  The  civil  courts  said 
they  lacked  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  thus  gfiving  full  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  ITU’s  strong  tradi¬ 
tion  of  requiring  aggrieved 
members  to  keep  litigation  with¬ 
in  the  union.  I'TU  law  provides 
an  appeal  procedure  from  the 
local  union  to  the  Executive 
Council  to  the  Convention.  Only 
after  failing  to  win  his  case  in 


Convention  may  a  member  re¬ 
sort  to  the  civil  courts. 

In  addition  to  imposing  the 
monetary  penalty  on  Local  87, 
the  convention  empowered  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  any 
further  action  it  desires  against 
the  local,  its  officers  or  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  The  plaintiffs 
in  the  court  case  were  Terry 


A.  Leeman  and  LeRoy  M.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Several  members  of  Houston 
Local  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Subordinate  Unions 
and  said  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  pay  back  the  expenses 
itemized  by  ITU  so  that  the 
local  could  be  restored  to  good 
standing. 
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lormula  as  a  remedy — the  re-  1  raining  Center,  Mr.  nrown  was  voted  by  the  membership  (Continuea  on  page  /ii) 
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U.S.  Newsprint  Firms  Gird 
For  ‘Slave  Labor’  Inquiry 


Remark  Made  by  Ambridge  in  May 
Now  Receives  Wide  Circulation 


print  mills  of  the  South.  You 
and  I  know,  maybe  because  we 
do  have  a  free  press,  that  the 
wages  of  Southland  mills  exceed 
those  of  Canadian  mills. 

“And  here  is  the  propaganda 


When  some  governmental  The  original  stories  of  Mr.  And  here  is  the  propaganda 
agent  comes  to  inquire  about  Ambridge’s  remarks  dealt  more  which  you,  as  Ameri- 

“slave  labor”  in  the  newsprint  with  other  aspects  of  his  testi-  must  stand  guard  a  racial 

industry  of  this  country,  the  mony  and  received  little  play,  in  criticism,  coupl^  with  the  other 
principal  manufacturers  expect  print,  in  U.  S.  newspapers.  In  complaints.  They  have 

to  be  prepared  with  information  July,  the  Canadian  attack  on  the  I’^^ched  a  point  that  an  open 
that  will  show  the  nasty  label  southern  mills  received  atten-  threat  h^  been  made  to  pur- 
to  be  a  canard.  tion  in  a  speech  which  Millard  posely  stir  up  strife  among  em- 

That  rap  on  the  door  is  sure  Cope  made  at  the  dedication  of  plpyces  of  Southland  newsprint 
to  follow  the  widespread  publi-  the  new  plant  of  the  Lufkin  ...  to  bore  from  within 

cation  of  the  charge  that  was  (Tex.)  News.  destroy  the  newsprint  in- 

levelled  against  the  U.  S.  news-  Lufkin  being  the  home  of  the  elsewhere  in 

print  producers  in  May  by  a  first  newsprint  mill  financed  by  South.” 
leader  in  the  Canadian  industry,  members  of  the  Southern  Newrs-  Highlights  of  this  talk  by  the 
So  said  unofficial  spokesmen  for  paper  Publishers  Association —  publisher  of  the  A/ars/iaZZ  (Tex.) 
some  of  the  eight  firms  most  just  20  years  ago — it  was  a  Neivs-Messenger,  a  former  presi- 
involved.  Washington  officialdom  natural  platform  for  Mr.  Cope  to  dent  of  SNPA,  went  out  in  wire 
professed  little  or  no  active  in-  use  in  reciting  the  following:  stories  but  they  were  not  widely 

terest.  “Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  printed. 

„  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  ^ 

Mage-Hour  Matter  Committee  M.tness 

Investigations  by  congression-  a  segment  of  the  Canadian  in-  Rumblings  of  a  feud  within 
al  committees  and  by  FBI  agents  dustry.  The  Canadian  new^sprint  the  newsprint  industry,  always 
for  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  industry  abhors  the  competition  a  target  for  official  investigation 
the  Department  of  Justice,  plus  of  your  Southland  mills — and  is  of  a  solid  cohesion,  bestirred 
ordinary  industry  fact-finding,  on  record  as  such  in  the  House  certain  quarters  in  Washington, 
prove  expensive  for  the  news-  of  Commons.  There  was  a  quiet  rush  to  look 

print  companies.  Hence,  their  “An  industry  spokesman  has  at  the  record;  what  did  Mr. 
concern  that  one  more  thorough  poisoned  the  minds  of  Canadians  Ambridge  actually  say  and 
probing  of  their  business  is  in  concerning  ‘slave  labor’  in  news-  under  what  circumstances? 


the  offing.  Most  likely,  they  feel, 
the  call  for  records  of  mill  em¬ 
ployment  would  emanate  from 
the  committees  that  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  amendments  to  boost 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  from 
$1  to  $1.25. 

A  recent  official  inquiry  into 


To  keep  the  story  in  perspec^ 
tive,  it  must  be  reported  that 
Mr.  Ambridge  was  invited  to  tell 
the  Standing  Committee  on 
Mines,  Forests  and  Waters  what 
were  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry, 
how  it  was  meeting  the  growth 
of  foreign  competition,  and  what, 
if  anything,  the  government 
might  undergo  in  the  way  of 
tax  benefits,  subsidies  for  forest 
development,  etc. 

Abitibi’s  chief  executive  spoke 
out  bluntly,  frankly,  and  with 
some  restraint,  particularly 
when  a  question  of  price  was 
asked. 

Mr.  Ambridge  had  covered  a 
lot  of  ground  on  mill  costs,  pos¬ 
sibility  of  opening  up  foreign 
markets  with  government  aid, 
reforestation  projects  and  so 
forth,  when  the  relationship  of 
the  U.  S.  industi-y  to  the  Canad¬ 
ian  industry  came  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

A  member  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  opened  up  the  subject, 
saying : 

“One  of  the  things  which  has 
been  stressed  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  reason  the  southern  pine  is 
fumishing  such  competition  to 
our  Canadian  industry  is  be¬ 
cause  the  growing  sites  are  in 
areas  where  the  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation  systems  already  are 
developed,  and  they  are  able  to 
produce  a  new  crop  fairly 
rapidly.  Is  not  that  also  essential 
to  the  future  of  the  Canadian 
industi-y?” 


‘Loss’  on  Dollar  Depresses 
Price  of  Newsprint  Stocks 


Transcript  of  Remarks 


$1  to  ....  Montreal  1958,  and  for  the  year  to  date 

A  recent  official  inquiry  into  As  newsprint  consumption  their  production  ran  2%  ahead 
the  entire  newsprint  industry —  soars  to  record  highs  in  the  of  that  in  the  corresponding 
its  manufacturing,  marketing  United  States,  prices  of  news-  period  of  last  year, 
and  pricing-cost  one  of  the  print  company  stocks  are  shrink-  Investors  note,  however,  that 
major  American  companies  up-  jng  here,  all  because  the  U.  S.  U.  S.  mills  have  reached  a  pro¬ 


wards  of  $300,000.  And  right  dollar  is  sagging.  ductive  rate  that  equals  about 

on  top  of  it  came  a  bookkeeping  spread  between  the  Ca-  a  third  of  the  Canadian  output. 

ran  up  bills  for  n^jian  and  U.  S.  dollar  widened  This  observation  led  the  Fi- 

$25,000  in  extra  clerical  help,  to  better  than  5  cents  and  mar-  nanctal  Post  to  comment: 
c  •  ]^et  specialists  wouldn’t  be  sur-  “Makers  of  newsprint  are  the 


nancial  Post  to  comment: 
“Makers  of  newsprint  are  the 


A!NPA  Spreads  Ambridge  Talk 


prised  if  the  premium  increases  largest  exporting  group  to  suffer 
to  overtake  the  Canadian  dol-  from  the  rise  in  our  dollar.  Pa- 


The  interest  in  “slave  labor”  j^r’s  high  mark  of  $1.06%  two  per-makers  see  much  of  the 


— a  charge  hurled  directly  at  the  years  ago  benefit  won  through  increased 

.southern  mills-flared  up  after  the  companies  ^  foreign  customers  be- 

the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  ^hat  export  newsprint  heavily  strong  dollar. 

iKshers  Association  reprinted  in  the  U.  S.  market,  where  pay-  Financial  reports  of  new.^- 


a  bulletin  of  Aug.  5  a  story  is  made  in  U.  S.  dollars,  P""*  companies  now  always 

written  in  June  by  Frank  , _ _ _ _ show  ‘loss  from  exchange.  In 


T-,,  ,  .  -  ^  TV  .1  have  shown  healthy  gams  in  the  ,,  i?  c«x  t 

Flaherty  for  Chicago  Daily  .  date,  as  compared  with 

News  Foreign  Service.  This  re-  the  dollar  premium  ^^'PP^  tons  of 

counted  the  unfriendly  reference  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  the  ^ 

that  Douglas  W.  Ambridge,  pres-  gr  months,  the  premium  loss  was 

ident  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  ,  .  ,  booked  as  $669,400. 

Ck).,  had  made  to  the  U.  S.  news-  ®  ipmen  s.  Exports  of  Canadian  news¬ 

print  industry  in  a  House  of  Canadian  mills  sent  nearly  print  to  non-U.  S.  markets  were 
Commons  hearing  at  Ottawa  last  5%  more  newsprint  to  the  U.  S.  up  5.7%  in  July,  4.3%  in  seven 
May.  in  July  than  they  did  in  July,  months. 


Mr.  Ambridge  replied  as 
follows,  according  to  the  trans¬ 
script  of  the  hearing: 

“The  southern  forestry  busi¬ 
ness  is  another  subject  alto¬ 
gether.  It  might  interest  you  to 
know  something  about  that.  We 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  investi¬ 
gation,  naturally,  as  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  south,  which 
makes  possible  these  low  costs 
which  have  produced  this  com¬ 
petition  of  which  you  are  speak¬ 
ing. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  average 
temperature  down  there  is  very 
much  higher  than  it  is  here. 
Evei'ybody  knows  that.  In  the 
second  place,  their  terrain  is 
very  much  more  suitable.  If  you 
have  been  through  the  woods 
there  you  know  you  can  go 
through  and  knock  out  a  road 
with  a  bulldozer.  You  can  log 
the  whole  year  around. 

“Then  they  have  this  socalled 
slave  labor  they  use  down  there, 
which  just  now  is  meeting  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  a  bill  to  get  the 
minimum  wage  up  from  $1  to 
$1.25. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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‘Cinderella’  Wedding  Story 
With  a  ‘Rockefeller’  Budget 


Press  Spends  Freely  in  Sogne; 
Old  Story  to  the  Local  Weekly 


Bv  Janies  H.  Winchester 


Kristiansand,  Norway 

Steven  Rockefeller  has  mar¬ 
ried  his  Anne-Mai'ie  and  the 
razzle-dazzle  which  kept  this 
normally  placid  port  city  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Noi^way  in  a 
tizzy  for  three  weeks  has  quiet¬ 
ed.  But  the  huge  international 
press  cor*ps  attracted  here — 
more  than  200  from  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  on  August  22, 
the  day  of  the  wedding  itself — 
will  not  be  forgotten  soon. 

It’s  hard  to  accurately  pin 
down  the  exact  amount  of 
money  poured  into  this  area  by 
the  press  covering  this  Cinder¬ 
ella  wedding  to  end  all  faii*y  tale 
romances.  It  certainly  wasn’t 
less  than  $50,000,  though,  in 
Kristiansand  alone,  just  for  ho¬ 
tel  rooms,  meals,  taxis  and  the 
like. 

The  Ei-nst  Hotel  here,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Rockefeller 
family  as  well  as  for  the  press 
corps — it’s  now  known  locally 
as  “Rockefeller  Center” — was 
jammed  for  weeks.  The  hotel 
has  90  rooms,  with  130  beds. 
From  the  day  the  Rockefeller- 
Rasniussen  engagement  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  August  2,  until  the 
couple  left  for  the  United  States 
and  their  honeymoon,  on  August 
23,  there  were  10  requests  for 
every  available  room.  The  same 
was  true  at  Kristiansand’s  three 
other,  smaller  inns.  Scores  of 
new.'^men  had  to  take  accommo¬ 
dations  in  private  homes. 

Taxi!  Taxi! 

Local  taxicabs  did  a  landoffice 
business,  hauling  new.smen  be¬ 
tween  Kristiansand  and  Sogne, 
10  miles  away,  the  scene  of  the 
wedding  and  the  home  of  Anne- 
Ma  lie,  and  between  Kristian¬ 
sand  and  the  airport,  10  miles 
off  in  the  other  direction,  where 
there  were  almo.st  daily  arriv¬ 
als,  during  the  week  preceding 
the  wedding,  of  newsworthy 
Rockefellers. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of 
rental  cars  in  Kristiansand,  and 
the.se  were  quickly  snapped  up 
hy  early  press  arrivals.  Many 
writers  and  photographers,  ar¬ 
riving  late,  had  to  hire  motor 
scooters. 

Not  included  in  this  $50,000 


estimate  are  transportation 
costs,  getting  in  and  out  of  this 
remote  corner  of  Europe,  costs 
incurred  in  daily  shipments  of 
film  to  Oslo,  Copenhagen,  Paris, 
London  and  the  United  States 
and  the  large  telephone  and 
telegraph  tolls.  The  Noiwegian 
Bureau  of  Telecommunications 
estimated  that  more  than  100,- 
000  words  were  cabled  from 
Kri.stiansand  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  August.  Beyond 
this  counted  wordage  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  long-distance  and 
trans- Atlantic  calls. 

News  of  the  romance  between 
the  ex-grocer’s  daughter,  who 
had  once  worked  as  a  maid  in 
the  Rockefeller’s  New  York  City 
27-room  duplex  apartment,  and 
Steven  Rockefeller  was  printed 
early  in  the  year  in  the  local 
Sogne  weekly.  However,  it 


didn’t  begin  to  catch  on  out¬ 
side  the  area  until  Steve,  com¬ 
pleting  a  six  months  Ai-my  hitch 
in  the  States,  showed  up  in 
Oslo,  bought  his  now  famous 
motorbike  and  took-off  for  the 
150-mile  drive  down  through  the 
fjords  with  Anne-Marie  holding 
on  behind  him  on  the  double 
leather  seat. 

Lob>ter  Trick  Item 

The  .story  began  to  pick  up 
momentum  in  the  U.S.  when 
Don  Forst,  a  young  lobster  trick 
rewriteman  on  the  New  York 
Post,  heard  a  newsbroadcast  on 
July  28  mentioning  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  budding  romance  be¬ 
tween  the  Rockefeller  heir  and 
the  family’s  ex-kitchen  maid. 

“I  remembered  knowing  a  girl 
who  worked  in  Brooklyn  that 
came  from  Kristiansand,  the 
town  mentioned  in  the  broad¬ 
cast,”  Forst  recalls.  “I  called 
her  and  was  told  she  was  back 
home  in  Noiway  on  a  vacation.” 

Forst  then  called  John  Bott, 
the  Post’s  city  editor,  and  aske<l 
if  the  paper  wanted  him  to  call 


INFORMALITY  ruled  in  photographers'  quest  for  interesting  pre¬ 
wedding  pictures.  This  one,  an  "exclusive"  by  Eric  Hedlund  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  staff,  shows  Anne-Marie  on  way  to  a  picnic  at  Fagle. 
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EVEN  STEVEN— Phyllis  Batelle  of 
Hearst  Headline  Service  talks  with 
Steven  David,  Rockefeller  family 
public  relations  counsel,  about 
Steven  (Rockefeller)  and  Anne- 
Marie  (Rasmussen), 
the  girl  in  Norway.  Getting  a 
green  light,  he  located  his  con¬ 
tact  in  Kristiansand  and  asked 
her  to  see  what  she  could  dig 
up  about  Anne-Marie.  A  couple 
of  houre  later  she  called  Forst 
back — collect — to  tell  him  she’d 
leaiTied  that  Anne-Marie  had 
purchased  material  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  dress.  With  this  to  go  on^ 
the  Post  wrapped  up  a  fairly 
hard  story,  saying  that  Steve 
and  Anne-Marie  would  marry. 

That  night,  when  Forst  came 
to  woi  k,  he  was  told  he  was  to 
leave  for  Norway  the  next  day. 
The  paper  pushed  through  his 
passport  in  three  hours,  handed 
him  .some  expense  money,  and  he 
was  off  to  Oslo. 

Mad  Scramble 

•Arriving  in  Kristiansand,  he 
checked  local  sources  to  back  up 
his  original  story,  but  Anne- 
Marie  and  her  family — as  late 
as  Saturday,  August,  1  the  day 
before  the  official  announcement 
of  the  engagement  was  made — 
kept  denying  any  i-omance,  say¬ 
ing  there  was  nothing  to  it  at 
all.  On  Sunday,  August  2,  .Anne- 
Marie’s  father,  called  in  the 
Kristiansand  reporters  and  told 
them  that  his  daughter  would 
many  Steve  Rockefeller. 

From  then  on,  all  holds  were 
off.  Reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  swanned  into  Sogne  and 
Kri.stiansand.  Young  Steve  and 
Anne-Marie  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  They  granted 
one  brief  interview  but  early 
pictures — except  for  one  posed 
se'ision — were  grabbed  on  the 
fly.  It  was  a  mad  .scramble  with 
photographers  and  repoi-ters 
camped  around  the  mode.st  Ras¬ 
mussen  home  like  troops  laying 
siege  to  a  fortress. 

Steven  David,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  in  the  Rockefeller 
family  offices  in  New  York,  was 
hustled  by  air  across  the  .Atlan¬ 
tic  to  try  and  make  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos.  He  was  hardly 
on  the  scene,  though,  before 
Steve,  Anne-Marie  and  the  Ras- 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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J- Schools  Urged  to  Require 
Aptitude  Test  for  Admission 

Y  A-|  w-.  .AT^T  because  you  meet  so  many 

Luxon  Advances  Idea  to  AhJ  interesting  dollars. 

“After  the  mental  discipline 

In  Talk  of  Raising  Standards  S'llvTy 


•  right,  he  asked,  why  should  any 

.  1-^  school  that  goes  beyond  the  25 

Vy  percent  in  joumalism  courses 

JL  be  accredited? 

•  In  the  accrediting  procedure 

1  O  O  1  he  said  he  regretted  the  drop- 

J.  J.  ping  of  the  library  list  and  the 

employer  rating  of  journalism 
like  because  you  meet  so  many  graduates. 


“We  ought  not  to  be  afraid 


“After  the  mental  discipline  to  submit  our  product  to  this 
T*i  TalL'  rkf  'Rdiainrr  of  a  liberal-arts  degree,  I  would  ultimate  test  of  reality,”  Mr. 

in  1  aiK  OI  IVdlSing  nidnudras  put  f^om  one  to  five  years  of  Brucker  declared, 

newspaper  work.  And  only  then,  The  setting-up  of  an  indus- 
Eugene,  Ore.  presidential  address,  Dean  Lux-  when  the  individual  is  far  try-wide  committee  to  encour- 

A  system  of  aptitude  tests  on  stirred  up  a  controversy  enough  along  to  know  what  he  age  and  coordinate  mass  media 

to  be  given  to  applicants  for  ad-  when  he  suggested  limiting  doesn’t  know,  I  would  have  him  recruiting  was  urged  by  Prof, 

mission  to  Journalism  schools  schools  of  journalism  to  those  Ro  to  a  journalism  school,  for  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of 

was  proposed  here  this  week  by  institutions  which  have  out-  graduate  work.  the  State  University  of  Iowa 

Dr.  Noiwal  Neil  Luxon.  standing  libraries,  strong  de-  I  am  w^ell  aware  that  for  all  School  of  Journalism. 

He  told  his  colleagues  at  the  partments  in  the  humanities  and  but  a  handful  this  is  so  imprac-  Such  a  committee  might  well 


Dr.  Noiwal  Neil  Luxon. 


standing  libraries,  strong  de-  I  am  w^ell  aware  that  for  all 


He  told  his  colleagues  at  the  partments  in  the  humanities  and  but  a  handful  this  is  so  imprac- 


annual  meeting  of  the  Associa-  the  social  sciences,  and  adequate  tical  as  to  be  impossible.  That  be  established  under  the  spon- 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal-  staffs  and  physical  facilities  for  is  still  no  reason  for  not  hold-  sorship  of  the  American  Coun- 
ism  that  not  only  should  the  the  journalism  instruction  units,  ing  it  up  as  a  model,  and  work-  cJi  on  Education  for  Journalism, 


ing  toward  it. 


of  which  most  major  media 


tests  be  a  condition  to  admission  ing  toward  it.  of  which  most  major  media 

to  schools  but  comprehensive  Schools  Bi-ucker  said  he  believed  groups  are  membei*s,  the  Iowa 

e^minations,  administered  na-  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  the  formula  of  25  percent  pro-  journalism  administrator  said, 
tionally,  should  be  given  to  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  fessional  courses  and  75  percent  It  would  concern  itself  with  all 


"  *****  Mr.  Binicker  said  he  believed  groups  are  membei*s,  the  Iowa 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  the  formula  of  25  percent  pro-  journalism  administrator  said. 


graduates.  pri 

Such  a  plan,  said  the  Dean  cil 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  an 


president  of  the  American  Coun-  liberal  arts  should  be  a  maxi-  phases  of  the  recruiting  prob- 
cil  on  Education  in  Joumalism,  mum  rather  than  a  nonn.  If  lem,  including  enrollment  in 


industry-education 


the  University  of  North  Caro-  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
lina,  would  provide  guideposts  number  of  schools  in  an  address 
for  newspapers  and  other  media  to  AEJ.  His  theme  was  “not 
employers  in  hiring  joumalism  fewer  schools,  but  better  ones.” 


graduates. 

Dr.  Luxon,  a  past  president 


“In  accrediting  schools,” 


of  the  Association,  made  his  **"';  <^oncem  should  be 

propo.sal  in  a  panel  discussion  w>th  Quality,  not  quantity.  The 
on  “Setting  Standards  for  Pro-  ™ber  of  sch^ls  and  depart- 


fessional  Education.” 

Similar  to  I.aw,  Medicine 
Dean  Luxon  asked  if  the  time 


ments  accredited  is  unimportant. 
The  job  they  do  is  all-important. 
A  number  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  and  they  are  editors  you 
respect,  do  not  think  that  jour- 


i iiui,  miiin.  tiiai,  juui-  Dauv  i\.ntCKeroocKer  i\€ws  ana 
ioumali«m  to  "chpols,  on  the  whole,  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 


mum  rather  than  a  norm.  If  lem,  including  enrollment  in 
the  generally  accepted  ratio  is  schools  of  journalism. 

UNIQUE  GANNETT  MERGER 

Saratogian  to  Become 
Albany  Daily  Section 

Albany,  N.  Y.  coverage.  The  Knickerbocker 
Beginning  Sept.  14,  the  Al-  News  sections  will  provide  state, 
hany  Knickerbocker  News  and  regional,  national  and  world 


joumalism  to  adopt  a  common 
aptitude  test  similar  to  those 
used  by  law  and  medical  schools. 


are  doing  their  job  well  enough. 
“Your  job  in  education  for 


Saratogian  will  be  merged  as 


news  coverage. 

All  comics  now  appearing  in 


sive  examination,  nationally  ad-  can  agree  that,  other  things  to  that  of  the  Knickerbocker  be  included  in  the  Sara- 

ministered  by  an  educational  being  equal,  the  journalism  edu-  News,  to  make  the  latter,  with  togian  edition, 

agency  on  which  national  norms  cation  that  has  the  highest  approximately  70,000  evening  Saratogian  advertising  sales- 

could  be  computed  and  made  standards  is  best  in  this  field,  circulation,  the  largest  circula-  men  will  solicit  local  advertis- 


than  a  chrome  plated  course  in  own  editorial  page.  It  will  con- 


Two  years  ago  in  his  AEJ  public  relations,  which  people  centrate  on  local  news  and  photo 
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one  newspaper,  for  distribution  the  Saratogian  will  be  retained, 


uy  law  aiiu  iiitruicax  sciiUQlS.  wvamvmvavtai  j.  i_  j  av* 

He  also  said  that  although  he  journalism  is  unique.  You  are  to  present  subscribers  of  the  except  where  duplicated  m  the 
was  opposed  to  state  or  govern-  educating  in  a  field  in  which,  Saratogian.  Both  are  members  Knickertecker  News, 

ment  administered  examinations  tradition  and  by  our  Con-  of  the  Gannett  Group.  Saturday  the  entertainment 

at  the  close  of  the  student’s  pro-  stitution,  there  may  be  no  re-  Under  the  merged  operation,  tabloid  published  in  the  Knick- 
fessional  education  he  saw  merit  quirement  of  education  for  en-  the  Saratogian  circulation  of  , ,  j  „  ^ 

in  a  co-operative,  comprehen-  trance.  Yet  I  think  all  of  us  more  than  11,000  will  be  added  Weekly,  to  be  added  SepL  12, 


News,  to  make  the  latter,  with  togian  edition, 
approximately  70,000  evening  Saratogian  advertising  sales- 
circulation.  the  largest  circula-  men  will  solicit  local  advertis- 


available  to  prospective  employ-  “For  what  it  is  worth  my  newspaper  between  West-  ing  for  inclusion  in  the  section 

ers  of  journalism  school  grad-  own  attitude  toward  my ’new  bounty  and  Syracuse,  to  be  printed  in  Saratoga 


Springs. 

Acquired  in  1934 

At  present  no  changes  in  staff 


^  responsibility  in  ACEJ  is  to  I^al  Section  ^  ^  ’ 

Decrying  the  continued  in-  hold  accrediting  and  all  other  Acquired  in  1934 

crease  in  the  number  of  schools  standards  high.  What  is  high?  The  local  section  of  the  Sara- 

and  departments  of  joumalism  Well,  my  ideal  as  evolved  out  togian  edition  of  the  Knlcker-  At  present  no  changes  in  staff 

which  he  termed  “educationally  of  my  experience  both  in  jour-  bocker  News  will  continue  to  are  contemplated  in  Saratoga 
unnecessary  and  economically  nalism  education  and  on  the  be  published  in  the  Saratoga  Springs,  Gerald  H.  Salisbury, 
wasteful,”  Dr.  Luxon  said  that'  job,  is  this:  four  years  of  liberal  Springs  plant.  The  Knicker-  general  manager  of  the  Knicker- 
the  number  of  professional  arts,  or  the  humanities  —  and  bocker  News  Final  Edition  will  bocker  News,  said.  Thomas  P. 
schools  providing  adequate  prep-  by  that  I  mean  old-fashioned  be  trucked  about  30  miles  to  Dolan,  recently  appointed  as- 
aration  for  journalism  and  will-  academic  courses  that  discipline  Saratoga  Springs  for  inclusion  sistant  general  manager  of  the 
ing  to  have  that  adequacy  tested  the  mind.  It  may  be  old-fash-  in  the  Saratogian  edition.  The  Knickerbocker  News,  was  for- 
would  never  be  large.  ioned,  but  for  anyone  who  is  Saratogian’s  circulation  depart-  merly  general  manager  of  the 

Dean  Luxon  termed  as  “vast-  going  to  work  with  the  English  ment  is  being  enlarged  and  local  Saratogian.  He  will  exercise 


ioned,  but  for  anyone  who  is  Saratogian’s  circulation  depart-  merly  general  manager  of  the 

_  _  _  going  to  work  with  the  English  ment  is  being  enlarged  and  local  Saratogian.  He  will  exercise 

ly  overrated’’  the  “prestige  or  language  I  think  it  at  least  as  carriers  are  being  added.  general  supervision  over  opera- 


The  Saratogian  edition,  under  tions  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

Fred  Eaton,  now  managing  edi-  The  late  Frank  E.  Gannett 


public  relations  values”  upon  important  to  be  grounded  in  The  Saratogian  edition,  under  tions  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
which  college  and  university  ad-  Latin  as  in  Russian,  or  statis-  Fred  Eaton,  now  managing  edi-  The  late  Frank  E.  Gannett 
ministrators  often  base  their  tics,  or  history,  or  government,  tor  of  the  Saratogian,  will  have  bought  the  Saratogian,  a  six- 
reasons  for  starting  schools  of  And  it’s  a  lot  more  important  its  own  editorial  policy  and  its  day  evening  paper,  from  Mrs. 
joumalism.  than  a  chrome  plated  course  in  own  editorial  page.  It  will  con-  John  K.  'Walbridge  in  May, 

Two  years  ago  in  his  AEJ  public  relations,  which  people  centrate  on  local  news  and  photo  1934. 


2  New  York  Shows  to  Feature 
LatestMachinery  for  Printing 


U.S.  and  Foreign  Manufacturers 
Unveiling  New  Equipment  Here 


New  York  Coliseum  will  be¬ 
come  a  veritable  printing  pro¬ 
duction  laboratory  Sept.  6-12, 
where  newspaper  personnel  may 
get  a  telescopic  view  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  equipment  and  methods 
that  are  here  today. 

Manufacturers  of  machinery 
for  the  publishing  of  newspap¬ 
ers,  large  and  small,  will  be 
showing  off  their  latest  models 
—many  in  actual  demonstra- 
tions-^uring  the  Seventh  Edu¬ 
cational  Graphic  Arts  Exposi¬ 
tion  which  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Printing  Industry  of 
America. 

Simultaneously,  a  few  city 
blocks  away  in  the  New  York 
Trade  Show  Building,  some  new 
and  sensational  devices  from 
abroad  will  be  displayed  at  the 
International  Graphic  Arts  Ex¬ 
position,  known  as  SPECTRA 
’59. 

More  than  200,000  people 
from  the  graphic  arts  industry 
are  expected  to  be  in  New  York 
for  the  Exposition  Week. 

From  Other  Countries 

In  the  field  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  some  of  the  significant 
attractions  at  the  International 
Show  are  described  as  follows: 

Film-Klischee,  GmbH.,  Ger¬ 
many,  will  demonstrate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  halftone  printing 
plates  by  a  purely  photographic 
process.  In  the  same  booth  they 
will  exhibit  the  Letterphot  pho¬ 
totype  line-composing  machine 


of  Kowalsky  &  Co.,  Munich. 

Lithoid,  Inc.,  Highland  Park, 
New  Jersey,  will  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  their  Compos-o- 
Line  camera  and  accessory 
equipment.  This  unit  automatic¬ 
ally  composes,  line-for-line,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  other  data  in  page 
form  from  IBM  and  other  card 
systems.  The  final  result  is  a 
line  negative  for  exposing  onto 
a  duplicator  or  larger  size  off¬ 
set  plate. 

Cormac  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  will  demon¬ 
strate  UNIBATH,  the  process¬ 
ing  solution  that  develops  and 
fixes  photographic  films  and 
papers  in  one,  “foolproof”  oper¬ 
ation. 

Swis#  Press 

HCM  Corporation  and  Consol¬ 
idated  International  will  exhibit 
the  Color  Vario  Klischograph 
and  the  Colorgraph.  The  Color 
Vario  Klischograph  reduces  and 
enlarges,  color  separates,  color 
corrects,  and  engraves  all  simul¬ 
taneously  at  a  rate  of  3.3  inches 
per  minute,  in  all  screens,  line- 
work  and  combinations.  The 
Colorgraph  is  an  electronic  color 
scanner  composed  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  brain  and  color  separator. 
Three  technicians  from  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  on  hand  for  this 
exhibit  and  the  machine  will  be 
in  actual  operation. 

Buhler  Brothers  of  Uzwil, 
Switzerland,  with  representa¬ 
tives  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 


will  exhibit  their  flat  bed,  web- 
fed  Swissplex  newspaper  press 
which  prints  directly  from  type 
or  cuts.  Buhler  Brothers  will 
demonstrate  the  speed  at  which 
headlines  or  type  can  be  changed 
such  as  in  the  case  of  last-min¬ 
ute  news  flashes. 

Haloid  Xerox,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  will  exhibit  a  litho- 
flow  automatic  film  processor 
which  transfers  a  film  negative 
from  developer  to  hypo  auto¬ 
matically. 

Consolidated  International 
Equipment  and  Supply  Company, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  exhibit  the 
Swiss-built  Champion  38"  two- 
color  offset  press  which  will 
print  at  speeds  of  up  to  7,500 
sheets  per  hour. 

Bar-O-Type  of  Cleveland,  will 
unveil  their  display  of  type 
casters. 

Printing  Materials  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  exhibit  their  German 
manufactured  Web-master  press 
which  is  a  four-unit  web-fed  off¬ 
set  newspaper  press.  The  Web¬ 
master  prints  at  40,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour  with  the  four 
color  units  and  can  be  used  for 
commercial  printing  as  well  as 
for  newspapers. 

Printing  Talks 

Dai  Nippon  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  Tokyo,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  new  “talking  printing 
process.”  The  process,  invented 
by  Dr.  Hoshino,  and  further  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dal  Nippon  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Canon 


Hoe  Will  Convey 
Visitors  to  Factory 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  will  run  a 
limousine  shuttle  service  from 
the  Coliseum  for  guests  wishing 
to  see  equipment  in  operation  at 
the  Hoe  plant,  as  well  as  for 
those  wanting  to  inspect  the  Hoe 
magazine  double  5-color  press 
at  the  Conde  Nast  plant  in 
Greenwich,  'Conn. 

The  Hoe  display  at  its  plant 
will  feature  the  Color-Matic 
newspaper  press  unit,  accessory 
equipment,  including  the  new 
fully  automatic  3-arm  reel,  ten¬ 
sion  and  paster,  and  an  M-A-N 
mat  moulding  machine,  plate 
casting  and  finishing  machine. 
Information  on  the  new  Hoe 
Multicolor  Web  Offset  Press  of 
Aller  Satellite  Design  also  will 
be  available. 

Because  of  limitations  placed 
on  size  of  equipment  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  Hoe  will  limit  its  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Coliseum  to  bro¬ 
chures,  photos  and  leaflets. 

Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  is  one 
which  incorporates  the  use  of 
offset  and  rotogravure  to  print 
a  conventional  line  and  halftone 
image  (black  and  white,  or 
color)  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  magnetic  recording 
film  on  the  other. 

The  possibilities  are  unlimited 
for  Synchroreader,  and  the  Syn¬ 
chrosheets.  For  example,  the 
future  newspaper  might,  con¬ 
ceivably,  be  one  that  will  permit 
the  reader  to  actually  hear 
sounds  of  events,  actual  speech¬ 
es  (by  the  actual  speaker),  or 
news  stories  with  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  etc.,  all  directly  from 
their  newspaper. 

At  the  Coliseum,  a  large  num- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


The  Synchroreader  from  Japan  plays  bade  conversations  recorded  by  the 
new  ''talltin9  printing  process." 
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The  SWISSPLEX  is  a  Rotary  Press  because  it  prints  continuously  on  a 
roll  of  paper  without  any  layers  on,  cuts  the  sheets  automatically,  folds 
and  counts  them,  and  so  turns  out  a  complete  newspaper  or  other 
printed  publication,  ready  for  issue.  The  SWISSPLEX  can  turn  out  from 
5,000  to  6,000  copies  per  hour.  Pasting  apparatus  can  be  applied. 
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range  from  11x17"  to  play  will  include  a  darkroom  so 

25x38".  that  materials  will  actually  be 

new  low  cost,  scaled-down  produced  on  the  scene. 

poduced  to  the  graphic  arts  industry  for  the  first  time  will  be  version  of  the  Lawson  Hi-Speed  Mergenthaler  will  also  be  I 
Fotosetter  method  of  producing  engineering  diagrams.  This  Multiple  Head  Drill  will  be  un-  showing  a  tape  actuated  Comet, 

equipped  Intertype  Fotosetter  can  reduce  costly  hand-drafting  veiled  by  The  Lawson  Company,  a  Model  31  and  a  Model  35  or 

turn  out  sharp,  uniform  diagrams  of  electrical  circuits  and  other  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter.  3G  Rangemaster. 
engineering  drawings  Finished  diagrams  emerge  as  trans-  Equipped  with  two  drill  heads,  it  *  *  * 

arenc.es  ready  for  duplicating  by  standard  procedures.  ^2675.  Pliolooompor.il ion  Twins 

Rated  at  a  speed  of  30  strokes  The  ATF-  Hadego  Photocom- 
a  minute,  the  Lawson  Series  positor,  a  means  for  the  photo- 

“B”  will  drill,  or  drill  and  slot  graphic  composition  of  display 

in  one  operation,  two  or  more  and  miscellaneous  material,  will 

holes  in  a  full  2 Vi"  lift  in  2  be  demonstrated  by  American 

seconds.  Type  Founders  Co.  The  Photo- 

*  *  *  compositor  will  be  displayed  in 

Linofilm  Production  Models  conjunction  with  its  companion 
,,  ,  T  •  i  machine,  the  ATF  Typesetter, 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  produces  photographic- 

pany  will  demonstrate  produc-  ally  composed  text  matter  up  to 
tion  models  of  the  Linofilm  Sys-  . .  . 

fom  T’Vio  /*rknciGfc  »»  i 

The  ATF  Hadego  utilizes 
plastic  matrices  which  have  a 
white  image  against  a  black 
background.  These  individual 
matrices  are  hand-set  in  a 
special  composing  stick  which  is 
then  placed  within  the  machine. 

The  ATF  Hadego  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  photographic 
composition  of  display  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  composition  (logo¬ 
types,  adcuts,  ornaments,  etc.) 
as  found  in  advertisements, 
labels,  engraved  announcements, 
and  all  kinds  of  headings  such 
as  might  be  used  in  newspaper 
makeup. 


Graphic  Arts  Show 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


ber  of  new  and  improved  de-  new  presses  win  aiso  pnnx  wirn 

vices  will  be  related  particularly  ofT  S^preHlate 

to  the  growth  of  photocomposi-  types  ot  letterpress  plates 

tion  methods  on  newspapeiT 

The  following  booth-by-booth  ®®th  Miehle  Rotanes  will 
reports  were  chosen  at  i^dom  ofier  speeds  to  8000  sheets  pei 
but  with  an  eye  to  things  of  hour.  The  30"  press  will  accom- 
special  interest  to  newspaper  modate  sheets  from  11x17"  to  Keyboards,  a  Photo  Unit,  a  Cor- 
production  people:  25x30".  The  larger  press  has  a  rector  and  a  Composer.  The  dis- 

*  *  * 

High-Speed  Intertype 

The  five  Harris-Intertype  di- - - - -  „  -  ---  _  *  — .  . — 

visions  will  show  over  a  dozen  -  •  ^  . 

different  machines,  in  addition  ^^JP*"'****^”*'^ 

to  type  faces,  piesensitized  -  \ 

plates  and  chemicals,  and  visual  \ 

materials  on  many  machines  too  \ 

large  to  be  exhibited.  \ 

Several  Harris-Intertype  prod-  \ 

ucts  will  be  shown  to  the  pub-  ^  ”  k 

lie  for  the  first  time.  Included  V 

will  be  the  new  “Harris  Wrap-  t  ”  ” 

Around”  rotary  letterpress,  %  *  ■  * 

which  permits  high  speed  direct-  '■ 

to--paper  printing  from  thin 

original  plates  using  very  shal-  ^ 

low  relief.  The  Intertype  divi-  ^  J  ,11 

sion  will  feature  a  new  automat-  v  '  eo  ' '  • 

ica.lly-operated  typesetting  ma- 

no  . 

be  announced  till  show  time. 
reported  to  be  capable 

750  impulses  per  minute.  Formica  Top  Cold  Type  Make-up  Table  features  adjustab 

Wrap-Around  Presses  slope  working  surface  and  stationary  flat  reference  surface,  stora^ 

cabinet  for  paste-ups,  pull-out  tray  tor  cutting  board  and  handy  draw. 
The  new  Miehle  rotaries  are  for  tools  and  miscellaneous  items. 


('.oniposing  Slick 
Fototype,  Incorporated  will 
demonstrate  how  to  prepare 
printed  headings  for  offset,  Oza- 
lid,  silkscreen  or  other  forms  of 
reproduction  without  the  use  of 
metal  type,  artists  or  photo¬ 
graphic  material.  Printed  head¬ 
ings,  replacing  typesetters  ‘re- 
pro”  proofs  are  produced  by 
assembling  the  individual  char¬ 
acters  printed  on  pre-cut  index 
stock. 

Spacing  and  alignment  are 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Space  Buyers  List 
Research  They  Want 


What  kind  of  research  do 
agency  space  buyers  want  from 
newspapers? 

Miles  A.  Wallach,  president  of 
M.  A.  Wallach  Research,  Inc., 
and  also  of  TPI  Ratings,  Inc., 
asked  that  question  as  he  visited 
agencies  the  other  day  and  came 
up  with  some  interesting  replies. 

The  reply  of  Richard  Lock- 
man,  senior  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Mogul  Lewin 
Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  was  to 
the  point,  although  he  confessed 
to  Mr.  Wallach  that  he  could 
“probably  go  on  for  hours  on 
the  subject.” 

Papers  ‘I.«>sl  Out’ 

“I  feel  newspapers  have  lost 
out  in  dramatizing  and  glamor¬ 
izing  their  salcs-building  effec¬ 
tiveness,”  Mr.  Lockman  said.  “I 
feel  that  most  agencies  don’t 
hesitate  to  think  of  newspapers 
for  the  launching  of  a  big  new 
product  due  to  the  obvious  and 
basic  newspaper  image  of  ‘im¬ 
mediacy’  and  ‘news-of-the- 
moment’. 

“It  would  be  helpful  to  agen¬ 
cies  if  more  newspapers  than  do 
would  document  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  their  importance  as 
a  continuing  medium  for  many 
of  the  products  that  originally 
were  launched  with  big  news¬ 
paper  space.  In  other  words,  I 
would  like  to  see  more  success 
stories  of  those  products  that 
continue  to  use  newspapers 
either  exclusively  or  in  a  heavy 
fashion.” 

Allan  Greenberg,  director  of 
research,  Doyle  Dane  Bembach 
Inc.,  dictated  a  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Wallach  that  listed  five  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  research  that 
“would  be  helpful  to  us,  and  I’m 
sure  to  others.” 

“1.  Newspapers  have  to  set  up 
some  definite  geographic  area 
as  a  unit  of  measurement  and 
issue  up-to-date  figures  for  it, 
such  as  population,  families, 
number  of  drug  stores,  drug 
store  sales,  etc. 

Musi  Produce  Data 

“If  they  want  to  continue 
using  vague  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  zones,  then  they 
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have  to  be  ready  to  give  an 
advertiser  data  for  that  area 
which  is  available.  ABC  zones, 
however,  are  not  standard  such 
as  county  lines.  Trying  to  super¬ 
impose  newspaper  geographic 
areas  on  top  of  TV-listening 
areas  is  quite  a  feat  with  the 
lack  of  current  infonnation. 

“2.  Newspapers  have  to  be 
ready  to  give  information  on 
‘where  people  live’  and  ‘w’here 
people  shop’.  For  certain  items, 
where  they  live  is  important, 
for  others,  where  they  shop.  This 
relationship,  especially  when  TV 
is  being  compared,  is  of  import¬ 
ance  to  us. 

“3.  We  would  also  like  re- 
.search  on  what  sections  of  the 
individual  paper  concerned  is 
read  by  which  member  of  the 
family.  In  other  words,  is  there 
any  advantage  to  an  advertiser 
to  try  to  get  into  specific  sections 
or  on  specific  pages. 

“4.  At  what  time  of  the  week 
do  people  make  up  their  minds 
to  buy  specific  items?  One  prob¬ 
lem  we  have  had  in  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  this:  Thursday  and 
Friday  newspapers  are  thicker 
and  contain  more  ads,  yet  it  is 
true  that  liquor  is  bought  over 
week-ends.  Are  we  better  off  ad¬ 
vertising  when  people  do  their 
buying,  with  possibly  less  reader- 
ship  or  attention,  or  would  we 
be  better  off  advertising  on  days 
when  they  are  not  actually  buy¬ 
ing  and  possibly  getting  more 
readership  and  attention  for  our 
ads? 

“5.  Does  a  person  spend  a 
given  amount  of  time  reading  a 
newspaper  or  is  it  flexible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thickness?  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  New  York  someone 
may  read  a  newspaper  on  the 
.subway  going  home  at  night. 
This  might  take  30  minutes. 
How  many  ads  can  be  seen  in  a 
given  period  of  time?  Is  there 
a  given  amount  of  ads  someone 
tends  to  see  regardless  of  how 
many  ads  there  are  in  a  paper? 

Unexplored  Area 

“This  whole  area  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  ads  in  the  abstract,  of 
the  thickness  of  newspapers, 
reading  time,  etc.,  has  never 
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ON  TO  COLLEGE! — It  took  Barney  Townsend,  13.  just  two  minutes  and 
19  seconds  to  cop  a  $5,000  scholarship  as  the  winner  of  the  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby  at  Akron  Au9.  16.  Here,  Barney  receives  a  trophy  and 
some  high-level  attention  from  his  parents,  at  left,  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  E.  N.  Cole,  general  manager  of  Chevrolet  which  co-sponsors  the 
event  with  newspapers.  Barney  was  entered  by  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 

Herald. 


Meter  Ad  Plan  Beaten 


Vancouver,  Wash. 

A  plan  for  parking  meter  ad¬ 
vertising  was  rejected  by  the 
city  council  here  after  a  special 
study  which  included  a  report 
on  the  use  of  the  meter  posts 
in  Yakima,  Wash. 

Yakima’s  meters  are  not  now 
used  by  merchants  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  that  city  is  obtaining 
no  revenue  from  its  contract 
with  the  city,  it  was  reported. 

Yakima  received  $500  month¬ 
ly  for  the  first  six  months.  The 
contract  stipulated  this  guaran¬ 
tee  would  then  be  withdrawn  for 
a  percentage. 


A  study  of  the  second  six 
months  showed  that  under  the 
percentage  plan  Yakima  re¬ 
ceived  $10  to  $60  per  month 
during  the  period.  The  contract 
is  still  in  effect  but  the  lack 
of  advertising  placements  indi¬ 
cates  merchant  dissatisfaction 
with  this  medium,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  here. 

A  proposal  for  the  u.se  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  parking  meters  is 
now  before  Seattle  authorities. 
The  council  vote  has  been  de¬ 
ferred  pending  a  committee  re¬ 
port. 


been  explored.” 

Joel  ll  Martin  of  Gordon  Best 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  told  Mr. 
Wallach  he  had  long  felt  that 
the  audience  characteristics  of 
newspaper  circulations  was  one 
of  the  areas  that  had  been  over¬ 
looked. 

“Newspapers  have  long  claim¬ 
ed  that  ‘everybody’  reads  them, 
and,  of  course,  in  many  mon¬ 
opoly  towns,  this  is  true,”  Mr. 
Martin  observed.  “However,  in 
such  multiple  newspaper  mark¬ 
ets  as  New  York,  Boston,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
etc.,  it  seems  to  me  that  total 
circulation  numbers  alone  do  not 
tell  the  story. 

“Anybody  with  retail  experi¬ 


ence  knows  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  difference  in  pull  of  one 
paper  over  another,  perhaps  de¬ 
pending  on  the  item  offered.  ’This 
would  seem  to  mean  different 
audience  characteristics,  as¬ 
suming  the  same  exposure. 

“I  realize  this  is  probably  not 
acceptable  from  a  newspaper 
point  of  view.  They  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sell  ‘mass’.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  ‘mass’  approach 
inevitably  favors  the  largest, 
whereas  a  better  defining  of  the 
sjiecialized  characteristics  of  an 
audience  for  a  second  paper 
might  result  in  much  greater 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  resulting 
in  their  appearance  on  lists.” 


[959 
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RCA  Appoints  JWT 
Kudner  Gets  Sylvania 


Two  giants  of  the  electronics 
industry — Radio  Corporation  of 
America  and  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Inc. — pulled  the  switch 
on  their  respective  ad  agencies 
late  last  week,  thereby  redirect¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  current  for  some 
$15,000,000  worth  of  billings. 

RCA  and  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
amicably  terminated  a  six-year 
relationship,  effective  Jan.  1, 
“because  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  marketing  philoso¬ 
phy.”  The  account,  with  esti¬ 
mated  billings  of  $12,000,000, 
will  go  to  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

Sylvania  severed  its  five-year 
old  contract  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  “by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,”  effective  Dec.  31,  and 
designated  Kudner  Agency  Inc. 
to  handle  its  $5,000,000  account. 

Last  year,  RCA  spent  about 
$1,123,108  in  newspaper  space. 
Sylvania  spent  $135,183  in 
papers. 

According  to  R.  H.  Coffin, 
vicepresident,  RCA  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  Thompson 
will  handle  TV,  radio  and  “Vic- 
trola”  phonograph  and  tape  re¬ 
corder  products,  as  well  as  in¬ 
stitutional  and  corporate  staff 
advertising.  RCA  records  are 
handled  by  Grey  Advertising. 
K&E  will  continue  to  handle 
RCA  —  Whirlpool.  Mr.  Coffin 
estimated  that  RCA  will  spend 
approximately  $23,000,000  in  do¬ 
mestic  advertising  in  1959. 

In  announcing  the  switch  from 
JWT,  Robert  E.  Lewis,  Sylvania 
president,  pointed  out  that  Kud¬ 
ner  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  the  agency  for  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp., 
of  which  Sylvania  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary.  He  said  “there  will  be  many 
advantages  in  coordinating  Syl- 
vania’s  advertising  with  those 
of  GT&E.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Other  Appointments 

Volvo  Import  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc., 
and  its  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  subsidiary.  Creative  PR, 
Inc.,  to  handle  a  greatly  expand¬ 
ed  promotion  program  for  Volvo 
passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

*  «  « 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Company  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  manufacturer  of 
letterpress  and  offset  inks,  has 
appointed  Gent  Advertising  Ltd. 

•  •  • 

Guild  Copeland  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident  of 
Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.  He  will 
continue  to  supervise  the  Loril- 
lard  account. 


Airline  Will  Place 
4-Page  Roto  Acl 

Introduction  of  the  DC-8  Jet 
Mainliner  will  be  backed  by  the 
largest  advertising  campaigpi  in 
the  history  of  United  Air  Lines, 
according  to  E.  A.  Raven,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising.  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son  is  the  agency. 

Four-page  full  color  Roto  sec¬ 
tion  announcements  on  DC-8 
service  will  appear  in  major 
markets  served  by  United. 
Black-and-white  pages  will  be 
placed  in  other  dailies  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

Page,  1,500-line  newspaper 
ads  will  continue  throughout  the 
year  and  into  1960  at  chief 
traffic-generating  points  on 
United’s  14,000-mile  system.  The 
follow-up  program  also  includes 
insertions  in  dailies  at  inter¬ 
mediate  cities. 

• 

New  Name  for  List 

The  list  of  non-metropolitan, 
non-suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  Moran  & 
Fisher,  Inc.,  national  adverti.sing 
sales  firm,  has  changed  its  name 
to  Weekly  Major  Markets,  Inc. 
The  company  was  founded  in 
1952.  William  H.  Fischer  was 
elected  president.  WMM,  Inc., 
represents  a  network  of  nearly 
200  weeklies,  representing  10% 
of  the  U.  S.  total  of  countryside 
families.  Mr.  Fischer  said  na¬ 
tional  advertising  volume  had 
increased  an  average  of  35'/»,  per 
paper  in  1959  over  1958. 

• 

Helps  Haitian  Tourism 

Philip  M.  Bottfield,  marketing 
and  communications  consultant, 
has  been  named  coordinating 
consultant  for  Haitian  Tourism, 
effective  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Bottfield 
was  for  five  years  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  Tourist  Office  account  for 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  and  was 
active  on  the  allied  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

• 

60- Ad  Drive  for  Gin 

I.  W.  Harper  Distillers  Co., 
has  started  a  60-ad  drive  by 
Schenley  for  its  Smooth  Ameri¬ 
can  gin.  The  ads  of  conversation 
style  will  appear  in  four  New 
York  newspapers.  There  will  be 
a  follow  up  in  the  late  fall. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


The  Other  Media 

TvB  SEEKS  FACTS  ABOUT  PAPERS — In  belief  that  the  more 
advertisers  know  about  all  media  “the  more  TV  they  will  use.” 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc.,  has  prepared  presentation 
(see  cut)  showing  information  that  could  be  available  in  T\B  mem- 


where's  your  newspaper  ad  readership  rating? 

%  % 


Irers’  market  “if  newspapers  followed  lead  «»f  telecasters  by  providing 
‘ratings’.”  Presentation  notes: 

“In  19.58  only  41  newspaper  issues  in  nation  were  rated  by  Daniel 
Starch  and  Staff.  It  is  only  regular  readership  rating  available  by 
which  newspaper  advertisers  can  see  relation  of  paper’s  circulation 
to  page  observation  and,  most  importantly,  to  ad  readership.  Here 
is  readership  picture  of  one  of  the  41  issues  rated  in  1958,  Boston 
Traveler,  Thursday,  Sept.  4.  Note  first  the  large  grey  area  between 
circulation  and  page  observation.  Lack  of  reportable  readership 
above  levels  of  page  observation  indicates  the  risk  the  advertiser 
faces  in  placing  his  ad  on  any  given  i)age  .  .  .” 

TvB  is  urging  members  to  show  presentation  to  local  advertisers 
.  .  .  “especially  those  who  are  sure  newspaper  space  is  such  a  gofxl 
buy.” 

*  *  * 

2ND  LIQUOR  CASE  SALES  REPORT— Results  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine's  second  annual  study  of  U.S.  case  sales  of  liquor  confirms  fact  * 
that  over  past  few  years  there  has  l)een  rapid  and  continuing  swing 
away  from  concept  of  separate  product  types  as  “regional  sellers.” 
All  top  metropolitan  areas  are  becoming  prime  markets  for  all 
product  types.  Markets  listed  in  the  study,  made  by  Clark  Gavin 
Associates,  coincide  in  most  cases  with  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas, 
as  defined  by  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  rather  than  by  state. 

*  *  ♦ 

FORMER  AD  MAN  JOINS  OAI— Outdoor  Advertising  Inr. 
has  named  Norman  T.  Field  as  account  executive  in  New  York 
office.  He  was  formerly  on  staff  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  and  has  served  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  as  ad  director  of 
the  ff  ash  in  gt  on  (D.C.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

PROMOTION  SLICES  MEDIA  PH' — Promotion  piece  by  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc.,  shows  how  100  top  national  adver¬ 
tisers  “voted  for  media”  in  1958.  Total  of  $1,509,164,468  was  split 
among  seven  media  as  follows:  TV,  49.4%;  newspapers,  21.6%; 
magazines.  17.1%;  outdmjr.  4.2%;  spot  radio,  S.O’Tt ;  business  pub¬ 
lications,  2.7%;  and  farm  magazines,  1.0%. 

♦  *  * 

MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP — Time's  circulation  rate  base  will  be  in¬ 
creased  March  7,  1960  to  2,450,000,  up  1,000.000  over  present  base. 
Concurrently,  new  ad  rates  go  into  effect.  B&W  page  will  be  $13,225. 
an  increase  of  $915.  .  .  .  Holiday  will  carry  largest  ad  volume  in  its 
history  in  October  issue.  .  .  .  Playboy  racked  up  155%  increase  in 
linage  for  September  over  same  issue  of  ’58.  .  .  .  Saturday  Evening 
Post  reports  that  toiletries  and  toilet  goods,  and  drugs  and  remedies 
ad  revenue  for  first  six  months  of  ’59  totaled  $3,393,354  as  against 
$2,899,800  for  same  period  year  ago.  .  .  .  Life  En  Espanol  will  issue 
Caribbean  edition  in  January  with  circulation  exceeding  100,000. 
B&W  page  rate  is  $1,350;  B  &  1  color,  $1,675;  and  four  color, 
$1,930.  .  .  .  House  BeautifuTs  average  total  paid  circulation  for 
first  six  months  ’59  is  722,352,  4.2%  higher  than  for  corresponding 
period  last  year.  .  .  .  Ladies  Home  Journal  reports  cosmetic  and 
beauty  aids  ad  revenue  for  first  six  months  ’59  hit  $1,790,547,  up 
95.5%  over  a  year  ago.  .  .  . 
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There’s  just  no 
good  substitute  for 
live  customers 
with  MONEY 

The  compact  Cleveland  market 
chalked  up  nearly  4  billion  in  retail 
sales  last  year.  That’s  more  than  any 
one  of  these  35  entire  states. 


Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Idaho 

Montana 


New  Hampshire 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Delaware 

Maine 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES  y  ‘“‘JTS 

^  CLEVELAND  V>  ADJACENT  totai 

vflBl  COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COUNTIES  L 

(000)  (000)  > 

Total  Retoil  Sales _ $2,183,389  $1,816,558  $3,999,947  WhateVOf 

Retoil  Food  Soles _ 580,592 _ 479,486  1,060,078  _ 

Retail  Drug  Soles _ 85,464 _ 51,380  136,844  X®”  Orealer 

Automotive _ 353,778 _ 337,921 _ 691,699  ClOVOland  yOU'll 

«  •  ,  Gos  Stations _ 145,825 _ 1 65,980 _ 311,805  •«||  morn  of  if 

I  Furniture,  Household  Applionces _ 1 1 3,896 _ 91,658 _ 205,554  ' 

(Source,  Sates  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  JO,  1959)  in  The  Plain  Dealer 

If  Akron,  Canton  an«l  Yowngatown  Cowntloa  oro  not  Incladod  in  abovo  aaioa 

If  you  sell  LESS  of  your  product  in  the  Cleveland  market  than  in  any  one  of  35  states 

WRITE  -  WIRE  -  PHONE 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

Represented  by  CresmerO  jyoodward,  Inc.,  Aeui  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magatiiu  Network. 
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1  COMMODITY 

1 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

76  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

1  Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,183,389 

$1,816,558 

$3,999,947 

1  Retail  Food  Sales 

580,592 

479,486 

1,060,078 

^  Retail  Drug  Soles 

85,464 

51,380 

136,844 

^  Automotive 

353,778 

337,921 

691,699 

Gas  Stations 

145,825 

165,980 

311,805 

Furniture,  Household  Ap 

pliances  113,896 

91,658 

205,554 

(Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10.  1959) 

U.S.  Steel  ‘Snowflake’ 

Set  to  Start  Nov.  16 

“Operation  Snowflake”  to  pro¬ 
mote  major  appliances  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  will  start  its  sixth 
consecutive  year  Monday,  Nov. 
16. 

The  promotion  is  designed  to 
win  a  share  of  the  year’s  biggest 
spending  season  for  ranges,  re¬ 
frigerators,  freezers,  washers, 
dryers,  dish  washers,  water 
heaters  and  cabinet  sinks.  It  is 
coordinated  with  the  major  fall 
promotions  of  the  American  Gas 
Association,  the  International 
Association  of  Electrical 
Leagues,  the  Edison  Electi-ic  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

U.  S.  Steel  will  offer  news¬ 
papers  a  10-page  seiwice  of  ads, 
stories  and  pictures  in  page 
proof  foiTuat,  all  with  free  mats, 
to  help  develop  special  Christ¬ 
mas  service  sections  and  pages. 

Last  year  2,890  newspapers 
used  the  service  to  produce  7,- 
690,000  lines  of  tie-in-ads. 

• 

Seagram  Appointment 

George  P.  MacGregor  will  join 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  Inc.,  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  and  a 
director.  Sept.  9.  He  will  also 
serve  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  the  group  responsible  for 
final  approval  of  sales  planning, 
advertising  programming,  and 
budgets  for  affiliated  companies. 
Mr.  MacGregor  leaves  a  position 
as  vicepresident  of  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 


WCAA  Head  Named 
Retail  Ad  Chief 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

E.  “Sid”  Sidaway,  president. 
Western  Classified  Advertising 
Association,  welcomed  the 
WCAA  convention  here  with  the 
new  title  of  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Victoria  Press, 
Ltd. 

Mr.  Sidaway  was  transferred 
from  the  classified  managership 
just  a  week  before  when  William 
Erb,  retail  advertising  manager, 
was  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Calgary  (Alb.)  Albertan. 
The  Victoria  Press  Ltd.  and  the 
Albertan  are  both  members  of 
Bell  Newspapers. 

J.  “Al”  Frankson,  in  VPL 
advertising  here  since  1948,  was 
named  classified  manager  for 
the  two  local  newspapers.  Mr. 
Sidaway  has  been  with  the  VPL 
newspapers  since  1945. 

• 

‘Eager  Beaver’ 

Campaign 

Cities  Sei-vice  Oil  Co.  (Dela¬ 
ware)  will  launch  a  $350,000 
“Eager  Beaver”  ad  campaign  in 
the  Chicago  area  to  continue 
through  September,  October  and 
November.  The  schedule  calls 
for  full-page  ads  in  color  and 
black  and  white  in  40  news¬ 
papers,  1,400  radio  and  138  TV 
spot  commercials.  Name  of  the 
drive  derives  from  a  36-page 
“Eager  Beaver”  story  book  for 
children  incorporating  a  coloring 
contest. 


.Multi-Ad  on  Food 


Space  Buyer,  ,,F.Y,  /. 

SMALL  DAILY  NEWSP.\PERS  are  the  source  of  “most  truthful 
advertising”  when  compared  with  other  media  read,  heard  and 
viewed  in  smaller  communities.  Local  daily  newspapers  also  enjoy 
a  high  level  of  advertising  readership  unmatched  by  newspapers  in 
metropolitan  communities. 

These  observations  were  documented  in  recent  newspaper  surveys 
conducted  for  the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  by  Mid-Conti¬ 
nent  Surveys  of  Minneapolis,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Robert  L 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Liniversity  of  Minnesota’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Other  conclusions  from  the  Studies  indicate  that  about  54'o  of 
newspaper  reading  families  enjoy  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more  per 
year.  Only  44%  of  non-reader  families,  however,  have  similar  in¬ 
comes. 

It  was  also  learned  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  adult  newspaper  * 
readers  have  one  or  more  years  college  education,  and  that  on  a 
typical  day  each  copy  of  a  small  daily  is  read  by  2.10  adults.  A  total  i 
of  2.58  readers  (ten  years  and  older)  read  a  local  daily  on  a  typical 
day. 

It  was  also  learned  that  34%  of  the  sample  group  did  not  listen 
to  radio  the  previous  day  and  that  about  19%  did  not  watch  tele¬ 
vision.  Listening  and  viewing  times  were  also  checked.  The  typical 
adult  TV  viewer  watched  about  2^^  hours  a  day  and  the  typical 
adult  radio  listener  listened  less  than  1  hour  per  day. 

*  *  « 

THE  LARGEST  SINGLE  NEWSPAPER  ever  to  be  published  in 
the  Evansville  area  was  the  Aug.  16  issue  of  the  Evansville  Sunday  ; 
Courier  and  Press,  the  newspaper’s  annual  Progress  Edition.  Theme 
was  “The  Tri-State  Story.”  It  carried  342.370  lines  of  advertising 
exclusive  of  Parade  and  color  comics,  a  gain  of  11  percent  over  the 
same  edition  a  year  ago.  Exactly  1,000  display  ads  were  placed  by 
Evansville  and  Tri-State  businesses.  A  total  of  38  ROP  pages  carried 
at  least  one  color. 

«  «  « 

LOBLAW  SUPERMARKET  CHAIN  is  experimenting  with  color 
advertising  in  the  Buffalo  market.  Loblaw  has  been  running  double¬ 
truck  color  ads  in  both  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  Buffalo 
Evening  News  for  several  weeks,  using  a  striking  yellow  and  red 
combination.  A  spokesman  said  it  is  too  early  to  measure  results 
accurately  but  that  the  color  ads  appear  to  have  had  a  strong  im- 
|)act  on  shoppers. 

«  «  « 


Heads  Ad  Office  Multi-Ad  Sei'vices,  Peoria,  Ill., 

W.  George  L.  Hughes  has  included  many  pages  in  its  Sep- 
been  named  manager  of  the  new  tember  Ad-Builder  to  the  total 
San  Francisco  advertising  office  selling  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  of  Advertising.  The  material  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  designed  to  be  used  in  merchan- 
California  and  for  the  past  three  dising  ads  or  as  material  for  the 
years  he  has  been  manager,  in  cover  of  a  special  section  on  food, 
San  Francisco,  for  the  McCall  according  to  Maurice  L.  Tyler, 
Corporation’s  advertising  office,  sales  directoi'. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 


revolves  around 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTIONS,  the  cost  of  which  is  practically 
on  a  par  with  television,  are  credited  by  representative  major  appli¬ 
ance  dealers  in  Erie,  Pa.  with  drawing  75  to  80  percent  of  their 
white  goods  sales. 

“Newspaper  advertising  gives  you  the  best  return  per  dollar  of 
cost,”  said  Clair  Chaffee,  co-owner  of  the  Chaffee  Appliance  Co.”  ■ 
W'alter  Bauer,  Duggan’s  Sales  and  Service,  concurred,  adding  “tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  are  good  tie-ins.  The  consumer  may  overlook  the 
ad.  Then,  if  she  hears  the  promotion  on  the  airwaves,  she  will  go 
back  to  the  ad  and  study  it.  It  makes  a  strong  all-around  promotion.” 

Irwin  Shaw  said:  “I  get  much  more  for  my  promotion  dollar  from 
newspapers  than  through  radio  and  television — even  during  spot 
radio  announcements.”  ' 

Mr.  Shaw  frequently  buys  in  carload  lots  which  he  promotes 
heavily  via  the  daily  Erie  Morning  News  and  the  Erie  Daily  Times  i 
and  in  the  Sunday  Times-News.  ! 

*  ♦  *  ! 

THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ISSUE  of  the  “1959  Major  U.  S. 
Markets  Analysis”  brochure  is  available  to  advertising,  sales  and 
business  executives.  Compiled  by  the  Advertising  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record,  it  contains  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  of  the  292  Metropolitan  Market  Areas  in  the  nation. 
Using  1959  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  figures 
every  Metropolitan  Market  is  ranked  by  dollar  volume  in  descending 
order  in  ten  major  sales  classifications.  Using  1954  U.  S.  Onsus 
of  Business  figures  for  comparison  purposes  this  year’s  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  figures  are  projected  against  the  Census  figures  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  gains  or  losses  of  all  markets  over  this  four- 
year  span.  The  top  100  Metropolitan  Markets  in  the  country  are  also  r 
listed  as  well  as  the  top  25  Metropolitan  Markets  in  the  South.  | 
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In  the  New  York  market 

The  News 
cross-sections  all 
other  newspapers 

In  New  York,  The  Daily  News  is  read  by: 

1,340,000  or  72.0%  of  all  Mirror  readers 
520,000  or  38.0%  of  all  Times  readers 
270,000  or  39.7%  of  all  Herald  Tribune  readers 
900,000  or  61.6%  of  all  Journal- American  readers 
350,000  or  37.6%  of  all  Post  readers 
340,000  or  35.4%  of  all  World-Telegram  &  Sun  readers 
—and  by  2,240,000  adults  who  read  no  other 
New  York  City  newspaper! 

Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions— 2nd  Edition, 
a  massive  and  authoritative  study  of 
New  York  market  characteristics.  For  a 
presentation,  call  any  New  York  News  office. 

In  New  York  City,  there  is  no  subway  rider  type. 

Everybody  uses  the  subway  because  it  is  quicker, 
more  efficient,  more  convenient.  And  for  similar 
reasons,  New  Yorkers  read  The  News— which  is 
designed  and  produced  to  satisfy  their  interests, 
time,  travel  and  reading  conditions. 

Nor  is  there  a  News  reader  t3rpe.  The  News 
audience  includes  from  more  than  one-third  to 
more  than  two-thirds  the  readers  of  other 
individual  newspapers. 

With  nearly  two  million  circulation.  The  News  is 
read  by  4,730,000  adults— 2,360,000  men  and  2,370,000 
women.  And  holds  its  readership  every  day  I 

The  News  simply  has  more  of  everything  you  want 
as  prospects— more  income,  more  families  with 
children,  more  home  owmers  and  car  owners,  more 
urban  dwellers  and  more  suburbanites.  And  delivers 
more  readership,  response  and  results  for  advertising. 

Any  New  York  News  office  can  tell  you  more. 


THE  a  NEWS  9  Netr  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 

News  Bailding,  230  EUst  4Sod  St.,  New  York  17— Tribane  Tower,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  II— 1S5  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
8460  Wilsbire  Boaleyard.  Los  Angeles  6— Penobscot  Building,  Detroit  86—27  Cockspur  St.,  London  S.  W.  1,  England 
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Society  Page 
Space  Asked 
For  Negroes 

Indianapolis 

Society  pages  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  slight  the  cultured  Negro 
community,  a  Catholic  weekly 
complained  here. 

“As  far  as  the  daily  papers 
are  concerned  these  fine  people 
do  not  exist,”  stated  the  Indiana 
Catholic  and  Record  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  accompanied  a  survey 
of  coverage  of  local  Negro  social 
affairs. 

“The  trouble  is  that  the  white 
community  knows  nothing  about 
the  many  cultured  Negroes,”  the 
paper  declared. 


“It  seems  to  us  that  the  news¬ 
papers  could  help  the  cultured 
Neg^ro  tremendously  by  subtly 
and  indirectly  educating  the 
white  community.  An  occasional 
picture  of  a  bride  of  some  prom¬ 
inent  Negro  family  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sunday  society  sec¬ 
tion  along  with  the  others.  Once 
in  a  while  a  picture  of  a  Negro 
social  event  along  with  some  of 
the  country  club  set. 

“Nothing  big,  mind  you. 
Nothing  spectacular.  No  con¬ 
certed  campaign.  But  little  by 
little  the  idea  would  get  across 
to  the  reader  that  there  are 
Negroes  in  the  community  ju.st 
like  everybody  else.” 

Kdilors’  VieHs  Given 

Fred  W.  Fries,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Catholic  diocesan 
weekly,  interviewed  editors  of 
Indianapolis’  three  dailies: 
Walter  Leckrone,  Times;  Eugene 


Pulliam  Jr.,  News;  and  Robert 
Early,  Star.  The  story  appeared 
in  the  July  24  issue  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Record. 

The  three  editors  believed 
their  papers  were  doing  an  ade¬ 
quate  job  of  reporting  Negro 
news. 

The  Catholic  and  Record 
quoted  Mr.  Leckrone  as  noting, 
“there  are  perhaps  400,000  white 
people  in  the  Indianapolis  area 
who  will  never  get  into  the 
society  columns.  If  the  Negro 
community  held  a  cotillion  for 
debutantes,  I  am  sure  we  would 
cover  the  affair  pictorially.  The 
newsworthiness  of  an  event  must 
be  judged  by  the  number  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  it.” 

Mr.  Pulliam  said  he  did  not 
believe  “that  running  a  lot  of 
Negro  society  pictures  will  make 
them  any  more  or  less  accept¬ 
able  in  the  community.” 

He  stated  that  the  Xeivs  has 


CEMENT  and  DOLLARS 

are  being  poured  in  Niagara  Falls 


“run  Negro  social  items — both 
stories  and  pictures — in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  so 
far  as  we  consider  such  items  of 
interest  to  our  general  reader- 
ship.” 

Cover  Special  Events 

Mr.  Early  was  asked  if  “run¬ 
ning  pictures  of  Negro  private 
social  events  and  Negro  brides 
in  the  Star  would  make  for  im¬ 
proved  race  relations?” 

“I  definitely  do  not,”  replied 
Mr.  Early.  “We  have  covered 
special  social  events  involving 
prominent  Negroes  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  past  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

“We  do  not  make  it  a  practice 
of  printing  pictures  of  Negro 
brides  and  of  private  social  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Negro  community, 
becau.se  I  feel  that  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  would  create  resentment 
among  our  white  readers  and 
impair  race  relations  leather  than 
improve  them.” 

He  said  this  was  “over  and 
above  the  argument  that  such 
pictures  would  be  of  interest  to 
only  a  very  small  segment  of  our 
readers.” 


The  contractors  are  “pouring”  cement  for 
the  $720  million  Niagara  Power  Project 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  cement  is  not  all  that’s  being 
poured. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into 
the  Niagara  market.  6,962  project  workers  are 
being  paid  $5,615,440  per  month.  Add  this 


bonus  to  the  $14,648,629  paid  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  workers  and  you  have  an  industrial  and 
construction  payroll  of  OVER  20  MILLION 
DOLLARS  PER  MONTH! 

A  powerful  market  that  can  be  reached 
with  only  one  newspaper  ,  .  ,  the 


NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZETTE 

(DAILY  &  SUNDAY) 

Member:  Gannett  Group  Representatives:  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 


Law  Riskeii  Retires, 
iVanied  Editor  Emeritus 

Bi'tte,  Mont. 

Law  Risken,  manager  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Montana  Standard 
and  Butte  Daily  Post,  since  1943, 
retired  from  active  service  Aug. 
17.  He  has  been  named  editor 
emeritus  of  the  two  Butte  dailies. 

Mr.  Risken  has  been  succeeded 
as  manager  of  the  Butte  news¬ 
papers  by  Tom  Mooney,  formerly 
'  news  editor  of  the  Helena  Inde¬ 
pendent-Record,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lee  newspaper  group. 

During  the  American  occupa- 
!  tion  of  the  Rhineland  following 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Risken  was 
managing  editor  of  Amaroc 
News,  first  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces. 

• 

Unions  Talk  Merger 

Montreal 

The  possible  merger  of  three 
unions  in  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  will  be  discussed 
at  the  annual  convention  here 
j  on  Aug.  31  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphate 
;  and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  The 
delegates  of  the  165,000  mem¬ 
ber  union  are  to  discuss  merger 
plans  with  representatives  of 
the  115,000  member  United 
Papermakers  and  Paperworkers 
of  America  and  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  with 
44,000  members. 
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Hometown  paper 
for  the  whole  state 

of  Iowa ...  /  ^ 


because  it  treats  Iowa’s  art 
heritage  seriously?  That’s  part  of  the 
answer.  From  Grant  Wood  to  its  present 
crop  of  artists,  Iowa’s  contribution  to 
American  art  is  well  recognized.  The  Register 
and  Tribune  is  proud  of  this  heritage  and 
entrusts  its  art  criticism  to  George  Shane,  a 
talented  artist  himself.  His  reports  come 
not  only  from  the  famous  Des  Moines  Art 
Center  but  carry  such  datelines  as  Venice, 
Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  Zurich,  London,  Brussels. 
No  wonder  The  Register  and  Tribune  has 
won  perhaps  the  most  unusual  circulation  in 
the  nation.  Its  papers  are  read  by  70% 
of  the  whole  state  of  Iowa. 


Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 

350,000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  500.000  SUNDAY 
Gardner  Cowfes,  President 


Of  the  top  ten  markets  in 
the  United  States, 
nine  are  cities,  but  one  is  a  state ! 


And  that  state  is  Iowa,  which  is  number  7  for  one 
reason  —  the  unique  circulation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  Review  this  important  statistic 
with  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  or  Doyle  &  Hawley. 


GEORGE  SHANE,  art  critic  of  The  Register  and  Tribune,  whose  own  work  has  been 
widely  exhibited,  at  work  in  his  studio. 
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News  will  have  the  United  Press 
International  leased  wire  and 
UPI  picture  service. 

The  Indio  Daily  is  represented  Montgomery,  Ala.  Washington 

by  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  The  WKY  Television  System,  Inc.,  The  Bulletin  Co.,  publishers 

paper  is  being  offered  in  com-  an  affiliate  of  Oklahoma  Pub-  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulk- 

bination  with  the  El  Centro  Post-  Hshing  Company,  is  selling  tin,  and  licensee  of  radio  sta- 

Press  and  Brawley  News  at  a  WSFA-TV  here  to  the  Broad-  tion  WCAU  and  WCAU-TV  ir 

20  percent  discount  for  national  casting  Company  of  the  South,  that  city,  have  applied  to  the 

Indio,  Calif,  advertisers.  The  transaction,  involving  $2,-  Federal  Communications  Com- 

The  Indio  Newa  and  Date  250,000,  is  subject  to  FCC  ap-  niission  for  a  permit  to  con- 

Palm,  tri-weekly  newspapers  in  proval.  nV  operate  a  Fi'equency 

the  Coachella  Valley  of  Southern  ]\e^.  Jersey  Gets  Edward  L.  Gaylord,  executive  Modulation  station. 

California,  will  become  a  six-day  p  vicepresident  of  the  Oklahoma  The  application  states  the  sta- 

afternoon  newspaper,  the  Daily  eekly  raper  Publishing  Co.,  said  “we  regret  tion,  if  licensed,  will  operate 

News,  on  Sept.  14.  Pennsville,  N.  J.  that  we  are  withdrawing  from  hours  daily,  seven  days  a  weel 

Editor  and  Publi.sher  Virgil  A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the  the  television  business  in  Mont-  with  85%  of  time  devoted  to  en 
Pinkley  said  the  switch  to  daily  Pennsville  Progresit,  sewing  the  gomery.  However,  w'e  are  not  tertainment,  9%  to  news  and  thf 
publication  was  being  made  to  rapidly  growing  Lower  Penns  losing  interest  in  Alabama,  as  remaining  6%  about  evenly  di 
keep  step  with  the  swift  popu-  Neck  section,  appeared  for  the  we  have  a  substantial  interest  vided  between  panel  discussions 
lation  growth  of  the  desert  first  time  Aug.  13  and  is  being  in  the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  music  appreciation,  and  reli 
valley.  Indio  is  135  miles  south-  published  each  Thursday.  Co.”  giims  and  educational  programs 

east  of  Los  .4ngeles.  The  paper  was  established  by  WKY  system  acquired  the  f  given  ai 

The  Daily  News  is  one  of  the  Thomas  H.  Bowen,  publisher  of  local  NBC-ABC  outlet  in  1955.  L„’  q^r^st-verr^  reven^uf 

Associated  Desert  Newspaper  the  Salem  (N.  J.)  Sunbeam  and  ^  Sd.'i'oOO 

group,  which  includes  the  El  Salem  Standard  &  Jerseyman.  '  ’ 

Centro  Post-Press,  Brawley  The  Progress  has  its  office  in  C|ar  * 

News  and  Beaumont  Advertiser.  Pennsville  and  is  produced  by  .  .  ,  ^  i .  mr  f^i  *1 

Mr.  Pinkley  and  his  associates  the  Sunbeam  Publishing  Co.  Adds  lo  RadlO-TV  Ghessman  tanilly 

purchased  the  group  last  Decern-  Westen  H.  Denman,  former  Washincton  Station  Interest 

ber.  Mr.  Pinkley  was  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Elmer  e..,,.  Astoria  O.-f 

nublisher  of  the  Los  Anaeles  (N.  J.)  Tiwc.s  and  with  the  Sun-  Evening  Stai  Broadcastii^  r-  i.  n-  •  l  k\  ■ 

SSror  '  fieam  for  two  years,  is  editor  Company  will  acquire  a  61%  Controlling  interest  in  Astoni 

Pi-nfTi-p<!<5  controlling  interest  in  Shenan-  Broadcasting  Company,  whicl 

“Wp  hnvp  Timflp  n  hpnvv  in-  '  ‘  ^  .  , _  _  r> _ i _ t.: _ T _ IT  A  OT 


2  Tri -Weekly 
Papersjoined 
For  a  Daily 


Opnbco  Selling 
Alabama  Station 


Kemsley  Deal  Set 

London 

Formal  completion  of  the 
takeover  of  the  Kemsley  group 
of  newspapers  by  Roy  Thomson 
of  Canada  and  Scotland  was  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  15  after  a  four- 
minute  meeting  of  about  20 
holders  of  Kemsley  stock.  The 
complicated  transaction  involved 
a  price  of  $31,500,000.  (E&P, 

Aug.  8). 


CAPE  % 

CANAVERAL 


NOW  IN  \ 

TOP  100  MARKETS 


U.  S.  Census  Bureau  has  added  Seminale  Caunty  to  Orlando's 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area  —  now  275,400  —  88th  in  popula¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  A.,  69th  in  total  sales.  Better  than  Charlotte, 
Des  Moines,  Knoxville,  Spokane.  You  can  sell  the  five-county 
Central  Florida  population  of  417,500  only  with  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star.  We  dominate  Miami,  Jacksonville  and  Tampo  papers 
combined  in  our  five  counties  by  6-1. 


ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAlPi 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  CENTRAL  FLORIDA— Ask  Branham 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Headaches  Involved 
In  T  r  ansmitting  Color 


By  James  L.  Collings 

This  was  vacation  time  for 
Harry  Varian,  but  he’s  eager 
enough  about  the  project  he’s 
working  on  to  have  left  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  beach  on 
the  hottest  day  of  the  year  to 
come  into  town  to  talk  about  it. 

Harry,  a  large,  serious  fellow 
who  chooses  his  woi’ds  carefully, 
is  assistant  general  manager  of 
UPI  Photos. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  about  our 
color  program,”  he  said.  “Most¬ 
ly  I  want  to  emphasize  to  our 
clients  that  we’re  ready  to  serv¬ 
ice  them.” 

But  there’s  nothing  new  in 
that,  is  there,  Harry?  That  is, 
you’ve  had  your  color  show  on 
the  road  for  almost  a  year  now, 

“True,”  he  admitted,  “but  the 
story  hasn’t  been  told,  and  I 
thought  maybe  you’d  like  to  hear 
how  it  started,  how  it’s  prog¬ 
ressed  and  what  some  of  the 
headaches  have  been.” 

Last  year,  he  said,  UPI  de¬ 
cided  it  had  to  do  something 
about  color,  so  Harry,  who  knew 
little  of  color  then  and  admitted¬ 
ly  still  has  lots  to  learn,  was 
told  to  do  something. 

He  thought  sending  out  a 
three-page  questionnaire  was  as 
good  a  way  as  any  to  get  started. 
His  office  mailed  1,000  of  them 
late  in  1958.  Out  of  77  replies, 
22  papers  said  they  wanted  color 
transmitted,  or  color  mats,  or 


story  of  feeling  we  had  to  do 
something. 

“We  went  ahead  and  laid  out 
plans  for  19.59,  even  though  we 
had  no  budget.  In  other  words, 
we  had  to  work  out  something 
so  we  w’ouldn’t  be  killed  finan¬ 
cially.  After  some  figuring  — 
and  considering  the  competitive 
angle  —  we  set  a  price  of  $15 
for  a  mailed  transparency.  For 
transmissions  we  charge  $20. 
Gradually  we  built  up  a  fund 
of  $900  to  handle  the  cost  of 
transmitting  color. 

“Dulles’  funeral  was  the  kick¬ 
off,  the  start  of  our  color-trans- 
mission  program,  though  I  has¬ 
ten  to  add  this  was  not  the  first 
time  we  had  sent  color.  We  had 
done  it  on  the  Potsdam  Peace 
Conference  in  1945. 

“The  Dulles  job  cost  us  $225 
and  we  took  in  only  $60.  We  had 
three  takers  at  $20  each.  So  we 
lost  money.  We  are  still  losing 
money  on  transmission. 

“However,  we  are  keeping  our 
head  above  water  with  the  mail 
seiwice  started  this  year.  The 
way  I  .see  it,  the  only  way  to 
make  money  on  transmissions  is 
to  get  more  clients  at  $20  a 
head.” 

Other  tran.smissions  handled 
since  the  funeral,  Harry  said, 
wei’e  the  U.  S.  Open,  the  Queen’s 
visit  to  Chicago,  the  PGA  toui- 
nament,  the  500-mile  Indiana- 


mailed  transparencies;  20  pub-  polis  race,  the  Eisenhower-Koz-  Stolz,  45~Year 


lishers  wanted  transparencies 
only,  and  40  said  they  would 
take  only  the  mats. 

“To  be  honest,”  Harry  said, 
“I  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  on 
the  basis  of  this  information, 
but,  as  I  said,  it  was  the  old 


lov  meeting  and  the  Miss  Uni¬ 
verse  contest  (all  three  phases). 

“We’re  working  toward  at 
least  one  transmission  a  week,” 
he  said.  “But  if  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  right,  we  won’t  do  it. 
Subject  matter  —  that’s  impor- 


Fringe  Benefits  Spain  and  the  Free  World 
Negro  Employment  Control  of  Obscenity 
Invasion  and  Intervention  in  the  Caribbean 

In  the  past  month  Editorial  Research  Reports  published 
objective  summaries  on  these  subjects.  Editorial  writers 
can  rely  on  them  for  the  full  facts  in  perspective  and 
organized  for  use  under  deadline. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Sterling  3-8060 


tant.  Some  stuff  is  just  not  suit¬ 
able  for  color.  That  much  we 
have  already  learned  the  hard 
way.  This  color  is  a  world  apart 
from  black  and  white,  that’s  for 
sure. 

“We’re  also  limited  as  to 
ti  ansmission  points.  Right  now 
we  can  send  only  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  New  York  City,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Nashville 
and  Milwaukee.” 

UPI  is  going  to  pull  its  fam¬ 
ily  together  in  new  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Netv  York  Daily 
Xeu's  building  early  1960.  When 
that  happens,  the  service  will 
have  a  modern  photo  lab  with 
color  facilities.  Presently  the 
work  is  farmed  out,  and,  al¬ 
though  UPI  gets  a  good  rate, 
the  cost  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  your  technicians  trained 
in  color  processing  by  the  best 
hands  in  the  business?  The  boys 
up  at  Eastman’s,  say? 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  would.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I’ve  ap¬ 
proached  them  on  the  subject 
and  understand  they  are  going 
to  set  up  just  such  a  program.” 

(.\  check  with  Eastman  re¬ 
vealed  classes  for  UPI  technical 
personnel  will  be  held  soon  in 
New  York  City.) 

Harry  finished  his  iced  tea. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “that’s  the 
story.  We’re  striving,  we’re 
learning  and  we’re  ready  for 
more  clients.  And  now  if  you’ll 
excuse  me.  I’d  like  to  get  back 
to  the  beach.”  , 

His  guest  walked  him  to  the 
train.  At  the  gate  Harry  stuck  iSpwspaper  Firm 
out  his  hand  to  say  goodbye.  BllVS  Radio  Station 
“You  know,”  he  said  with  a  ' 

smile,  “the  funny  thing  about  „  ,  Washington 

all  this  is  that  I’m  color  blind.”  „  Broadcasters,  Inc., 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  licensee- 
•  owner  of  radio  station  WCOM 

in  that  city,  has  asked  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  authority  to  sell  and 
assign  its  license  to  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  (Ohio)  Publishing  Co. 

The  publishing  company  is 
now  the  licensee  of  WHIZ  and 
WHIZ-TV  Zanesville;  WTAP- 
TV,  Parkersburg,  and  WHRV- 
TV  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
is  applicant  for  radio  station 
licenses  in  Coshocton  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio. 


3  ISetvsmen  W  in  Prizea 
In  *Dream'  Contest 

Three  newspaper  men  were 
among  winners  in  a  nation-wide 
search  to  find  man’s  favorite 
dream  role  undertaken  by  the 
Cigar  Institute  of  America. 

William  S.  Sandeson,  Ft. 
Wayne  News  Sentinel,  took  third 
prize,  with  this  entry;  “My  pop 
smokes  cigars.  You  can’t  think 
of  him  without  a  cigar.  When  I 
left  home  for  college,  it  was  a 
passerby’s  cigar  smoke  that 
made  me  homesick.  The  other 
day,  I  visited  my  son  at  his 
college.  There  was  a  panetela 
in  his  pocket.  I’m  sure  the  smoke 
brings  home  a  little  closer.” 

Fourth  prize  consisted  of  a 
series  of  colored  cartoons  by 
Earl  S.  Slack,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune,  who  wrote: 
“There’s  no  bull  about  what  1 
think  and  do.  My  mother  didn’t 
raise  foolish  children  and  I  don’t 
lead  any  lions  around.  I’m  no 
cave  man.  My  wife  wields  the 
big  stick  in  my  house.  All  I  need 
is  a  good,  cool  smoking  cigar  and 
my  living  i-oom  and  I  can  watch 
the  world  rush  by.  I’ll  make  it— 
the  easy  quiet  way.” 

Fifth  prize  was  won  by  A1  M. 
Elewitz  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  whose  philosophy  stated: 
“When  a  man  wants  to  show 
that  he  has  the  world  under 
control  .  .  .  He  reaches  for  a 
cigar.  It  is  contentment.  It  is 
peace.  What’s  better  than  that?" 


Chicago  Trih  Vet 

Chicago 

Leon  Stolz,  Chicago  Tribune 
chief  editorial  writer,  observed 
his  45th  year  with  the  Tribune 
in  July.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  for  34 
years  and  its  chief  since  1942. 

After  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1914, 
Mr.  Stolz  joined  the  Tribune 
as  a  reporter.  He  .served  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  France  and 
Germany  during  World  War  I. 
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Clifford  76, 

Retires  at  Oakland 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Clifford  L.  Irish,  76,  retired  as 
general  advertising  manager 
after  56  years  of  service  to  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  His  Tribune 
career  encompassed  every  branch 
of  the  advertising  department. 

Mr.  Irish  went  to  work  on 
the  Tribune  when  he  was  burned 
out  in  San  Francisco’s  1906 
quake  and  fire. 
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New  Gannett  Office 

Gannett  Advertising  Sales, 
representing  the  17  Gannett 
New.spapers,  will  open  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  Sept.  1.  It  will  be 
managed  by  William  A.  Wright, 
formerly  with  the  George  A. 
McDevitt  Co.  It  is  the  seventh 
sales  office  maintained  by  the 
Gannett  group. 
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'Must  be  a  big  media  man  over  there ..  .all  said  teas  'hello*! 


The  happy  reverberation  can  be  heard  for  miles  around 
when  your  schedule  appears  in  the  newspaper  that  reaches 
the  solid  fuarket-t ha! -matters.  In  the  great  metropolitan 
area  of  Cincinnati  they  read  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  — 
solidly  every  day  of  the  week.  For  more  news,  features, 
advertising.  It  all  adds  up:  You’re  in  SOLID  in  Cincinnati 
when  you’re  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  How  solid?  Ask 
The  Enquirer’s  Research  Department  for  a  look  at  the 
recent  Top  Ten  Brands  Survey. 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  6  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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CIRCULATION 


New  Monitor  Series 
An  Aid  to  Teachers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


In  a  series  of  comprehensive 
articles  based  on  nationwide 
studies  and  classroom  experi¬ 
ments,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  will  tell  how  teachers 
are  using  local  newspapers  as  a 
tool  of  education. 

These  articles,  “Today’s  News¬ 
paper:  A  Living  Textbook  for 
Classroom  Use,”  will  appear  in 
the  Monitor  on  five  consecutive 
Saturdays,  beginning  Sept.  26. 
They  are  available  to  circulation 
managers  and  to  teachers  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  classroom. 

Cates  Is  Author 

The  writer  of  the  series,  a 
former  educator,  is  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  Monitor  CM  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  He  points 
out  that  more  and  more  teachers 
are  using  today’s  newspapers  to 
supplement  yesterday’s  text¬ 
books. 

The  articles  will  present 
actual  experience  stories  of  real 
teachers  who  are  making  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  newspapers  to  keep 
abreast  of  swift-moving  news  in 
every  field  of  study.  The  Monitor 
series  is  an  outgrowth  of  three 
years  of  study  and  research  by 
a  special  ICMA  Youth  Commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

“Newspapers  are  coming  into 
their  own  as  living  textbooks  in 
the  classroom,”  writes  Mr.  Gates 
in  his  first  article.  “To  use  them 
as  an  effective  tool  in  education, 
teachers  are  working  with  news¬ 


papers  as  a  carry-over  text  for 
adult  living. 

Many  Projects  Underlay 

“Vast  changes  in  technical 
fields,  new  scientific  vocabu¬ 
laries,  the  demand  for  simpler 
ways  of  explaining  complex 
facts  have  stepped  up  the  tempo 
of  newspaper  use  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

“Today  there  are  hundreds  of 
newspaper  classroom  projects, 
some  of  them  unique.  Many  are 
the  result  of  teachers’  urgent 
search  for  facts  and  text  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  abreast  of  these 
fast  moving  times.  Others  are 
the  result  of  long-range  planning 
and  vision  by  farseeing  educa¬ 
tors  and  school  boards. 

“All  put  together,  the  trend 
toward  wider  use  of  newspapers 
as  living  textbooks  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  student  use  of  news¬ 
papers  may  have  as  beneficial  an 
effect  on  newspapers  as  on 
teaching  methods.  It  may  give 
new  dimension  and  purpose  to 
the  newspaper  as  a  living  text¬ 
book  for  all  its  readers.” 

Cites  Workshops 

In  his  first  article,  Mr.  Gates 
'  tells  of  the  teacher  workshops 
held  at  four  universities  this 
past  Summer  to  help  teachers 
[  make  better  use  of  newspapers 
in  the  classroom.  These  work- 
,  shops  were  part  of  a  research 
I  project  under  the  sponsorship  of 
5  the  American  Ne.vspaper  Pub- 
1  lishers  Association  and  ICMA, 
,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
-  Council  for  Social  Studies. 


MICROFILMING  ? 

PLAINFIELD-COURIER  NEWS 

SELECTED 

MICROFILMING  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


2  Llewellyn  Avenue 


Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


HA-7-7894-5 


TABLES  TURNED — Two  honor  carriers  pay  their  respects  to  their  former 
circulation  manager,  Floyd  A.  Brown,  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News, 
in  presenting  him  a  Boy  Scout  Merit  Award  Statue  with  the  inscription; 
"A  Molder  of  Men."  The  brothers,  Edward  and  Herbert  Schmidt,  attend 
Xavier  University,  paying  part  of  their  expenses  with  money  earned  as 
carrier  boys.  Ed  won  the  Outstanding  Newspaperboy  of  Ohio  award 
in  1956  and  Herb  was  runner-up  in  1957. 


A  RECORDAK  Microfilming  Dealer  to  Serve  them. 


At  Syracuse  University,  Ken¬ 
neth  Bartlett,  vicepresident  and 
dean  of  public  affairs,  said: 
“There  should  be  bundles  of 
newspapers  daily  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senior  class,  and 
eventually  for  every  student  in 
the  school.  We  live  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  age  of  achievement. 
Textbooks  are  becoming  obsolete 
faster  than  ever  before. 
Teachers  need  more  current  ma¬ 
terial.  Our  job  in  school  and  the 
university  is  to  speed  up  the 
maturing  process,  to  help  the 
man  become  more  mature.” 

Because  emphasis  in  all  the 
articles  is  on  the  use  of  local 
newspapers  in  the  classroom,  the 
Monitor  has  received  many  bulk 
orders  from  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  which  will,  in  turn, 
place  the  whole  series  in  local 
schools  as  an  aid  to  teachers. 

NEWSPAPERBOY  ADS 

A  series  of  promotion  ads, 
selling  the  benefits  of  newspaper¬ 
boy  training,  is  being  sponsored 
by  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  The  new 
program,  announced  by  ICMA 
President  Louis  T.  Colvey, 
Montreal  (Ont.)  Gazette,  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  12  ads — each 
three  columns  by  nine  inches. 

Participating  newspapers  will 
receive  mats  of  the  ads,  as  well 
as  glossy  prints  which  can  be 
used  where  enlargements  of  the 
ads  may  be  desir^.  Mr.  Colvey 
said  the  promotion  pi-ogram  is 
designed  to  fill  a  three-fold  need: 

1.  To  keep  newspaperboys  and 
their  parents  sold  on  the  value 
of  newspaperboy  training. 

2.  To  infiuence  those,  who, 
without  facts  might  be  inclined 
to  favor  legislation  which  would 
limit  the  activities  of  newspaper- 
boys. 


3.  To  accomplish  this  program 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  through 
the  use  of  professionally  created, 
effective  material,  which  will 
communicate  the  image  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  public,  parents  and 
lawmakers. 

Details  of  the  program  can  be 
obtained  from  Gerald  Young, 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News.  \ 

PAN- AM  SOUVENIR 

During  the  Pan-American  i 
Games  in  Chicago,  beginning  f 
Aug.  27,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ' 
will  print  complete  summaries  l 
of  the  events  for  the  nine-day  f 
period.  A  special  nine-day  souv-  r 
enir  mail  subscription  is  being  ] 
offered  to  those  who  want  to  ; 
have  the  results  sent  directly 
to  friends  and  relatives  in  Latin 
America.  A  colorful  wrapper  is 
being  used  for  these  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

• 

Negro  Directory 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

’The  1959  directory  of  Negro 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
has  just  been  released  by  the 
Lincoln  University  Department 
of  Jounialism.  Listed  are  152 
newspapers,  of  which  three  are 
dailies,  six  semi-weeklies,  and 
143  weeklies.  Aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  group  of  papers  is 
1,601,497. 


Newsprint  Use 

AN  PA  newspapers  consumed 
400,102  tons  of  newsprint  in 
July — 9.8%  more  than  in  July, 
1958  and  7.1%  more  than  in 
July,  1957.  North  American 
milh  stepped  up  production  to 
684,980  tons  in  July,  6.5%  more 
than  the  July,  1958  volume. 
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CHANGE  ^ 

^  IN  DETROIT! 


Fi  ve  Pi  'ess  Circulation  Now  4d7i79d  Daily 

A  GAIN  OF  45,008  FOR  2ND 
QUARTER  OF  ’58  OVER  ’58 


Til*’  Di’Iniil  I'r*’*’  Pr«‘^s.  Mit'liiginr!*  fa^l*■^l  ):r<ii\ing  ii*’M>|ia|M’r, 
rark*’<l  up  a  daily  rirciilution  iiirrea^*-  of  t.i.lNIR 
for  ill*’  llir*’*’  iiuintli  p*‘rio(l  of  April,  May  ami  .Imi**,  1959, 
o%*’r  til*’  ’’ani*’  itTrioil  a  y*‘ar  ag*i. 

Til*’'*’  ^aiii'  liriii;:  total  daily  rir<’iilali*iii 
1*1  an  iiiipr*’"i\*’  197.799* 

— Iii;:li*’«l  *’\*’r  r*‘p*>rl*’d  liy  Tin’  Fr*’*’  l’r*’'s 
or  aii\  *itli*’r  |)*’troit  or  Mirlii|:aii  ii*’U>pap*’r. 

Siiiiila\  4!irciilali*>ii  *»f  The  Free  Press  is  up.  to*i 
—up  f*ir  the  same  peri*i*l 

to  another  all-tiiiu’  hi|:h  *>f  527.1 19! 

I'll*’  Fr*’e  Pr<’'s— MiehijiaiTs  only  imiriiiii^  lU’Wspaper— 

is  uniliipliratfd  in  the  nioriiiii);; 

it  pets  ill*’  iiiiilividvtl  attention  *>f  the 

larp*’st  *laily  ainlienee  in  Miehipan  lU’w-paper  histor>  ! 

'‘ARC,  I‘ublishpr  s  Interim  Statement  for  the  three  month*  endinft  June.  .10,  I0.t9. 

®bje  Pjetrtfit 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

In  Michigan,  you  see  the  friendly  Free  Press  every  where  ! 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Capital  Reporter’s 
Role  in  Government 


Bv  James  J.  Butler 


“The  Fourth  Branch  of  Government/' 
By  Douglas  Cater.  Hou^rhton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  1959,  194  pp.  $3.50 


In  his  book,  “The  Fourth 
Branch  of  Government,”  Doug¬ 
las  Cater  attempts  to  support  a 
thesis  that  a  Washington  re¬ 
porter  is  more  than  a  chronicler 
of  the  news  of  the  day  and  “is 
heavily  involved  in  the  business 
of  government  in  America.” 

His  recital  makes  coverage  of 
the  Capital  more  complicated 
and  colorful  than  the  average 
newsman  may  have  found  it  to 
be,  or  still  considers  it  to  be. 
But  no  colleague  of  the  author, 
who  is  Washington  editor  of 
“The  Reporter  Magazine”,  wdll 
fail  to  applaud  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  researched 
and  reported  the  history  of  such 
basic  props  as  the  White  House 
press  conference,  and  the  Con¬ 


gressional  Press  Galleries. 

On  Scene  9  Years 

The  Cater  book  is  likely  to 
bring  rebuttals  and  cause  con¬ 
troversies  on  some  counts.  It  is 
an  opinionated  work.  Some  of 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
note  in  the  preface:  “The  gesta¬ 
tion  of  this  book  has  lasted  over 
the  nine  years  I  have  been  a 
Washington  correspondent.” 

Much  of  the  material  touches 
personalities  and  incidents  in 
the  news  a  great  many  years 
before  the  author  began  his 
nine-year  stint  here.  Oldsters 
may  not  agree  with  the  infer¬ 
ences  draw'n  or  with  the  order- 
of-importance,  in  which  the  in¬ 
cidents  have  at  times  ovei-.shad- 
owed  the  events.  Research  can 
be  only  as  good  as  the  memory 
of  man  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  times  were  cur¬ 
rently  chronicled.  Cater  has 


I  One  of  a  series  g 

I  M 

I  Engineer  Shortage?  -  | 

Who  Says?  | 

From  time  to  time  statements  are  issued  ami  1 

news  stories  are  published  on  either  the  short-  J 

age  or  over-supply  of  engineers.  Some  of  these  1 

stories  can  be  startling.  Too  often  they  are  1 

based  on  insufficient  Information.  1 

M 

The  Engineering  Manpower  Commission —  1 

a  committee  of  Engineers  Joint  Council,  repre-  I 

senting  20  national  engineering  societies  and  p 

.'100,000  of  the  nation’s  engineers — always  has  1 

the  up-to-date  facts.  For  figures,  such  as  the  1 

number  of  engineers  needed,  freshman  en-  g 

rollments,  number  of  graduates,  current  sala-  g 

ries — phone,  wire  or  write —  S 


Engineers  Joint  Couneil 
29  West  39th  St..  N.  Y.  18.  N.  Y. 

For  information,  call  Pennsylvania  6-9220 


shown  a  disposition  to  depend 
very  largely  upon  what  the  New 
York  Times  or  its  Washington 
bureau  chief,  James  R.  Reston, 
has  printed  or  said:  his  respect 
for  these  h  i  g  h  1  y-respected 
sources  goes  over  the  spillway 
of  enthusiastic  acceptance  and 
into  the  pool  of  awe. 

In  some  ways  “The  Fourth 
Branch  of  Government”  would 
appeal  to  a  nonprofessional 
readership  as  much  as  it  w'ould 
win  the  admiring  attention  of 
persons  in  the  ci'aft.  The  rush, 
the  technics,  and  the  triumphs, 
however,  require  very  little  edit¬ 
ing  to  reflect  coverage  of  the 
State  House  or  of  City  Hall. 
Against  either  backdrop  the 
the  business  of  reporting  the 
news  is  a  calling  apart  from 
all  others  and  Cater  appears  to 
have  shed  none  of  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  he  worked  toward  a 
position  of  eminence  in  the  field. 

Press  Conference 

The  press  conference  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  pages  of  the 
book  with  fidelity  that  not  even 
televised  shows  of  the  actual 
pei-formance  have  achieved.  The 
writer  displays  keen  perceptive¬ 
ness  for  detail  of  .surroundings 
and  action,  and  ability  to  make 
the  sometimes  dull,  always 
slightly  tense  parleys  with  the 
piess  come  alive.  Without  mak¬ 
ing  direct  charges,  this  chapter 
accuses  correspondents  of  being 
the  conduits  for  opinions  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  Congress¬ 
men  who  wish  to  use  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  .sounding  board  for 
their  own  publicity  purposes. 

“Almost  as  irritating  are  the 
questions  for  which  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  answer  and  then  has 
not  been  asked,”  wrote  Cater, 
with  this  incident  offered  as  sup¬ 
port:  “After  one  of  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  conferences  a  White  House 
aide  listed  for  me  six  major 
questions  involving  events,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  programs  which  had 
gone  unasked  at  that  week’s  con¬ 
ference  despite  their  prominence 
in  the  news.  He  remarked  that 
the  conferences  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  improved  if  the  re¬ 
porters  did  their  homework  as 
well  as  the  President  did.  .  .  . 
Few  reporters  appear  to  devote 
much  thought  to  planning  their 
questions  ahead  of  time.  Since 
the  President’s  nod  of  recogni¬ 
tion  usually  goes  to  the  first 
on  his  feet,  the  contest  often 
belongs  to  the  spry  limb  rather 
than  the  sober  brain.” 

Critical  of  Ike 

Few’  of  the  experienced  cor¬ 
respondents  w’ill  disagree  w’ith 
Cater’s  observation  that  the  ses¬ 
sions  with  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  were  the  ones  most  eagerly 
looked  forw’ard  to;  that  Harry 
S.  Truman  was  the  President 


who  enjoyed  the  conferences 
most,  and  suffered  most  from 
them.  Eisenhower  partisans  will 
be  miffed  by  this  passage:  “But 
Eisenhower’s  use  of  the  press 
conference  has  not  furthered  it 
as  an  instrument  of  lucid  com¬ 
munication.  His  penchant  for 
the  vague  generality  as  well  as 
his  w’illingness  to  comment  volu¬ 
bly  on  almost  any  subject  has 
tended  to  debase  the  currency 
value  of  his  words.” 

Cater  obviously  is  not  en¬ 
tranced  by  the  televised  press 
conference  w’hich,  some  have 
said  before,  brings  out  the  worst 
in  the  camera-happy  extroverts 
and  changes  the  press  corps  into 
a  c  row’d  of  unpaid  “extras.” 

Numerous  paragraphs  are  de¬ 
voted  to  development  of  the 
theme  that  the  reporters  by  ask¬ 
ing  pointed  questions  at  appro¬ 
priate  times,  by  launching  ex¬ 
poses,  and  by  reporting  some 
subjects  fully  and  ignoring 
others  have  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Congress  and  the 
agencies.  Their  coverage  of  com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  involving  selec¬ 
tion  or  discard  of  subject-matter 
or  personality  being  explored 
also  is  considered  to  carry  great 
weight  in  determining  the  course 
of  investigations. 

Among  the  subjects  of  more 
general  interest  stemming  from 
the  inception,  growth,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  press  galleries.  Cater 
mentions  a  practice  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  some  lawonak- 
ers:  “Women  correspondents 

covering  Capital  Hill  circulate 
among  themselves  the  names  of 
those  members  of  Congress  with 
whom  it  is  un.safe  to  be  alone. 
One  or  tw’o  solons  have  been 
known  to  be  real  sex  repro¬ 
bates.” 

Publicity  InsIrumenI 

The  author  makes  no  effort  to 
tone  down  his  manifest  con¬ 
tempt  for  McCarthyism  and  its 
founder.  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  But  he  is  inclined  to 
place  part  of  the  blame  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  press.  “McCar¬ 
thyism,”  Cater  commented,  “was 
an  unparalleled  demonstration 
of  the  publicity  system  gone 
w’ild,  feeding  on  the  body  politic 
like  a  cancerous  grow’th.  It 
showed  that  publicity  could  be 
used  as  a  crude  instrument  w’ith 
which  to  bludgeon  hapless  offi¬ 
cials.  Not  one  of  the  succession 
of  department  and  agency  head-s 
who  came  up  against  it  w’as 
able  to  find  an  effective  defense. 
Neither  of  the  tw’o  Presidents 
who  had  to  reckon  with  it  ever 
di.scovered  a  satisfactory  coun¬ 
ter-publicity  weapon.” 

The  National  Press  Club 
comes  in  for  mention  that 
(Cnvtivned  on  page  34) 
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ranges  from  “the  central  pro¬ 
fessional  and  social  institution 
of  the  press  corps”  to  this:  “The 
Club  has  its  less  glamorous  side. 
A  good  deal  of  the  news  that 
emanates  from  there  is  gained 
by  bending  the  elbow  rather 
than  wearing  out  shoe  leather. 
The  Club’s  bar  is  the  fulcrum 
for  the  exertions  of  every  pres¬ 
sure  group  that  seeks  to  work 
its  will  within  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal." 

There  are  chapters,  and  good 
ones  too,  on  general  coverage  in 
Washington,  contrasting  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  press  here  with 
what  it  receives  in  other  capi¬ 
tals,  including  London  and  Mos¬ 
cow.  Columnists  are  treated 
somewhat  roughly.  On  the 
whole.  Cater  seems  captivated 
by  the  words  attributed  to  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft:  “Reporters  in 
Washingrton  are  so  busy  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  going  to 
happen  that  they  did  not  provide 
a  decent  account  of  >vhat  has 
happened.” 

eater’s  answer  to  that  is  the 
defense  of  the  newsmen  who 
say:  “The  journalist’s  job  is  to 
relate  yesterday’s  fact  to  to¬ 


day’s  news  to  produce  tomor¬ 
row’s  meaning.” 

*  *  * 

Ken  Collins  Writes 
On  Store  Advertising 

SUCCESSFUL  STORE  ADVERTISING. 
By  Kenneth  Collins.  New  York:  Busi¬ 
ness  Book  Division  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  46  pp.  $1.75. 


This  is  a  reprint  of  23  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mr.  Collins  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
last  May  and  June.  In  this  col¬ 
lection  Mr.  Collins,  a  retail  ad 
authority  with  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  top  ad  posts,  covers 
every  aspect  of  the  subject.  In¬ 
cluded,  among  other  things,  are 
articles  on  how  to  write  good 
store  copy;  planning;  establish¬ 
ing  a  character  for  the  store; 
vendor  paid  advertising;  special 
problems  of  the  small  specialty 
store;  creating  the  corporate 
image ;  relationship  of  buyers  to 
retail  advertising;  and  compell¬ 
ing  headlines. 

Mr.  Collins  writes  that  if  he 
were  to  sum  up  90%  of  present- 
day  retail  advertising,  “I  would 
say  it  is  run-of-the-mine.  It  is 
not  bad;  it  simply  is  not  good. 
That  it  is  so  uninspired  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  writers.  They 
could  do  better.  Their  ads  could 
sing,  and  ring  cash  registers, 
and  get  talked  about.  But  their 


MR.  EDITOR. 

MR.  LABOR  REPORTER,  or 
MR.  RAILROAD  NEWS  WRITER: 

The  23  Standard  Railway  Labor  Organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Railway  Labor  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion  can’t  afford  to  match  the  multi-million  dollar 
advertising  and  propaganda  campaign  of  railroad  man¬ 
agement.  BUT — 

•  IF  YOU  NEED  FACTS,  OR  THE  UNIONS’ 
VIEWPOINT,  ABOUT  THE  CURRENT  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  DISPUTE  IN  THE  RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY  .  .  . 

The  RLEA,  representing  one  million  railroad 
workers,  has  a  Department  of  Public  Relations  which 
will  be  happy  to  tell  you  the  railroad  workers’  side  of 
any  story. 

To  get  on  the  mailing  list  for  press  releases  and 
fact  sheets,  or  for  a  quick  answer  to  any  of  your 
questions  about  railroad  labor,  write,  wire  or  telephone: 

Milton  Plumb, 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 
RAILWAY  LABOR 
EXECUTIVES’  ASSOCIATION, 

401  Third  Street,  N.W., 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Telephone:  Office:  REpublic  7-1541; 

Home:  TAylor  9-1771 


better  ads  are  sat  upon.  And 
their  best  ads  come  to  rest  in 
the  wastebasket.  I  know.  I’ve 
seen  them  there.” 

Laying  the  blame  on  the  door¬ 
steps  of  the  top  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  people,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  notes  that  there  are  still 
some  old  pros  around  —  and  a 
few  gifted  youngsters  —  who 
are  trying  to  break  out  of  the 
mold. 

“But,”  Mr.  Collins  laments, 
“they  are  held  back  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  mediocrity  with  which  they 
are  suri-ounded  —  a  mediocrity 
which  is  taken  by  store  heads 
and  merchandise  men  and  buy¬ 
ers  as  the  norm.  Thus  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  quite  different  is 
eyed  with  suspicion  and  mis¬ 
trust.” 

In  a  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  store  ad  manager,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  tells  how  some  store  execu¬ 
tives  believe  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  outrageously  overrated 
and  do  everything  they  can  to 
minimize  its  influence.  “Other 
store  executives  predicate  their 
Duying  and  selling  plans  on  some 
pet  notions  of  their  own  as  to 
now  advertising  can  be  employed 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
those  plans.” 

Elsewhere  in  his  series  of 
articles,  Mr.  Collins  cites  the 
wisdom  of  drafting  a  12-month 
advertising  program  and  tells 
how  many  buyers  think  the  idea 
is  “cockeyed.” 

“But  a  year’s  advertising  plan 
is  not  cockeyed,”  he  writes.  “It 
is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
a  part  of  the  thinking  of  all 
well  run  stores.  It  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  advertising 
problem.  It  aims  to  support  all 
peak  selling  seasons.” 

In  an  article  on  advertising 
for  small,  family-owned  stores, 
Mr.  Collins  makes  the  point  that 
an  axiom  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  most  of  the  paper’s 
readers  must,  at  least  potential¬ 
ly,  be  possible  customers  for  the 
advertiser. 

“If  not,”  he  writes,  “then  he 
pays  a  tremendous  price  for 
what  is,  to  him,  waste  cir¬ 
culation.  And  so  with  many 
other  major  publicity  vehicles. 
Thus  the  small  store  owner  is 
thrown  back  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources.” 

The  reading  of  this  collection 
of  articles  will  handsomely  re¬ 
pay  anyone  who  writes,  sells, 
buys,  or  studies  retail  adver¬ 
tising. — R.  B.  McI. 

• 

Just  the  Guardian 

Manchester,  Eng. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  will 
become  just  the  Guardian  in  a 
name  change  but  the  famous 
international  paper  will  continue 
to  be  printed  here. 
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Anti-Secrecy  Act 
Joker  Is  Bared 

Santa  Fb,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico  Attorney  General 
Hilton  A.  Dickson  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  joker  in  the  state’s 
open-meeting  statute.  He  said 
final  decisions  made  in  closed 
meeting  were  valid  “by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  statute  does 
not  make  such  actions  invalid.” 

“The  legislature  chose  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  a  criminal  penalty  for 
violation  rather  than  invali¬ 
dating  the  decision,”  he  pointed 
out. 

He  said  this  criminal  penalty 
was  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100 
for  each  offense. 

The  attorney  general’s  opinion 
also  held  that: 

Final  decisions  by  a  public 
body  made  by  telephone,  mail  or 
telegraph  are  not  made  at  a 
meeting  open  to  the  public  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  act;  and 

2.  Public  bodies  whose  sole 
function  is  investigation  to 
gather  facts  do  not  fall  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act. 

• 

J-Students  Get  2  to  1 
In  Liberal  Arts  Study 

Journalism  students  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1957  from  accredited 
schools  of  journalism  took 
slightly  more  than  two  semester 
hours  of  liberal  arts  courses 
for  every  semester  hour  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  courses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  0.  Wilcox, 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Tulane  University,  in  a 
recent  book. 

The  book,  “Liberal  Education 
and  Professional  Journalism 
Education,”  has  been  published 
by  the  Graduate  College  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Wilcox’s 
study  promises  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  in  the  past 
have  questioned  the  supposed 
top-heavy  concentration  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  courses.  He 
points  out  that  one  hour  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  three  hours  of  liberal 
arts  is  held  to  be  desirable  by 
most  educators  and  professional 
journalists. 

Shocking  Stickers 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Shocking  chartreuse  green 
bumper  stickers  promote  the 
late,  late  afternoon  edition  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette.  The  Green 
Streak  edition  carries  final  stock 
quotations,  late  sports  and  race 
results.  Reporters,  circulation 
employees,  and  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  salesmen  will  sport  the 
sticker  on  their  cars. 
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See  them  all  at  Booth  No.  396! 


The  NEW 
Sheridan 
Model  DT 
three-knife 
trimmer  and 
IMPROVED 
Model  5E 
Inserter- 
Stitcher.  ^ 


The  NEW 
Sheridan 
Model  CT 
three-knife 
book  trimmer, 


The  NEW  ^ 
Sheridan- 
Kenmore 
Bundle  Tying 
Machine. 


The  NEW 
Model  HA-35 
Martini 

Semi-automatic 
Book  sewing 
Machine.  i 


The  NEW 
Magnacraft 
Mailing  Machine 
with 

Labeling  Head 
and 

Town  Sorting  i 


SINCE  18 


220  CHURCH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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Computer  Licks 
Payroll  Details 


Payroll  accounting  has  become  an  automatic  function  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  with  the  installation  of  Remington  Rand  Univac 
60  Punched-Card  Electronic  Computer.  The  complexities  of  paying  1800 
employees  according  to  the  terms  of  ten  different  union  contracts  are 
reduced  to  a  few  hours  of  automatic  processing  on  the  equipment. 


Assistant  Cashier  Patrick  Finnegan 
looks  over  a  statistical  report  as  it 
emerges  from  the  Tabulator,  which 
translates  punched-card  data  into 
printed  form  on  reprints  and 
records. 


One  card  per  employee  per  week 
is  prepared  on  this  Punch — a  job 
which  can  be  done  for  all  1800 
employees  in  as  little  as  five  hours. 
From  there  on,  payroll  accounting 
is  automatic. 


that  they  be  paid  in  cash. 

Even  as  the  computer  makes 
weekly  payroll  preparation  an 
almost  wholly  automatic  func¬ 
tion,  it  provides  a  wealth  of  con¬ 
cise  information  in  punched-card  William  K.  Thomas  has  ordered  that  he  had  appointed  had  re¬ 
form,  information  that  has  only  contempt  of  court  proceedings  ported  to  him  that  newspapers 
to  be  mechanically  sorted  and  placed  against  the  Cleveland  fall  within  the  secrecy  section  of 
tabulated  to  produce,  as  by-  Press  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  the  law  and  that  “appropriate 
products,  valuable  statistical  re-  Dealer  for  publishing  stories  on  action”  could  be  taken  against 
ports  of  various  kinds.  Grand  Jury  indictments  before  the  Press  and  Plain  Dealer. 

they  were  received  by  the  court.  The  judge  said  he  would  not 


Court  Contempt  Is  Charged 


Including  Metro's  idea 
packed  PLUS  BUSINESS, 
which  comes  with  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  or  ask  our 
representative  to  show  you 
these  other  proven  linage 
building  services; 

•  Metre  Department  Store  Service 
e  Foshion  Review  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Speciol  Sections 
e  Metro’s  Book  of  Heodings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supple¬ 
mentary  services  that  mean 
PLUS  BUSINESS  for  your 


Newspaperl 


Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Newspaper  Mats! 


BURGESS 


announces  opening  off 


modern  mat  plant! 


•X*  Specializing  in  improving  quality 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry! 


■  ■  ■ 


all  comble 


Modern,  new 
research  labs. 


New  precision 
equipment... 


Quality  control 


clearest  nefp 


.ho-pac 


Perfected  in  the  Lab.  Superior  researc 
and  controls  guarantee  improved  uniformit 
for  less  newspaper  production  troubles. 


e  to  guarantee  you  the  sharpest, 
jpaper  reproduction  yet  achieved! 


The  new  Burgess  plant  is  another  landnnark  in  the  graphic  arts  industry; 
it’s  the  world’s  newest,  finest,  and  most  efficient  factory  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  stereotype  mats! 

The  new  plant  has  not  one  but  two  completely  equipped  scientific 
laboratories.  One  is  for  production  quality  control,  the  other  for  pure 

research,  with  special  emphasis  on  still  further  improving  the  already 
outstanding  BURGESS  line  of  mats. 


®“Perior  Hq.c 

mo,e  l;*""  '.sear. 

'^Provemeins 

a/ready  ton  ^an  be 


Small  wonder  Burgess  Mat  users 
have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the 


Manufacturers  and  distributors  of 

Better  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial  and  Supreme  Tone -Tex  mats 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Canadian  Representative,  R.  M.  Louson  <£  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 


Write  or  phone  the  Burgess  plant  collect.  Let  us  demon¬ 
strate  the  superior  results  you  get  with  Burgess,  right  in 
your  own  plant.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


9  out  of  the  last  11  winners 
have  won  it  with  BURGESS  . . . 

c 

It’s  practically  becoming  a  tradition  to  win  the 
AYER  CUP,  awarded  for  excellence  in  press- 
work,  typography  and  make  up,  with  BURGESS. 

If  you're  trying  to  Improve  the  overall  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  reproduction,  specify  BURGESS. 
BURGESS  mats  have  a  reputation  for  clear, 
faithful  reproduction  of  both  type  and  halftones. 
Get  to  know  BURGESS  quality  first  hand. 


Copy  Girls  L'tUe  Rock 
Relish  Their 


set  up  rigid  niles  for  newsmen  police,  the  relationship  between 
assigned  to  cover  the  school  newsmen  and  police  within  the 
opening,  and  each  newsman  had  two-block  area  was  more  relaxed, 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  abide  The  Little  Rock  School  Board 
by  the  rules  before  he  received  a  held  two  press  conferences  a 


press  card  to  get  him  into  the  day  to  brief  reporters  on  what 
school  area.  The  rules  specified  was  happening  inside  the 
that  no  newsman  could  go  onto  schools, 
school  property.  Reporters  were  • 

not  allowed  to  interview  students  .  ,  ,  «  c  i 

within  two  blocks  of  the  high  Adds  Oil  Saturday 
schools,  and  photographers  were  The  American  Weekly  will  be 
not  permitted  to  set  up  pictures  distributed  with  the  San  Diego 
in  the  two-block  area.  Radio  and  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  the  Char- 
television  sound  trucks  were  not  (N.  C.)  News,  (Saturday 

permitted  within  two  blocks  of  editions)  effective  with  the  issue 
the  schools.  of  Sent.  13. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Newsmen  assigned  to  cover 
AlllCl.  the  1959  opening  of  Little  Rock’s 

desegregated  high  schools  found 
Cincinnati  a  situation  quite  different  to  that 
Summer  internship  at  the  of  1957. 

Enquirer,  instituted  by  Brady  As  was  the  case  in  1957,  more 
Black,  new  executive  editor,  is  than  100  newsmen  were  on  the 
working  out  nicely,  especially  scene, 
for  the  copy  girls.  Where  the  1957 

When  those  slick  chicks,  just 
graduated  from  high  school — 

Ann  Alford,  Margaret  Morgen- 
stem  and  Judy  Shoemaker —  that  gathered  at  Central  High  at  Hall  High  School, 
were  hired,  they  never  dreamed 
they’d  get  by-lines  almost 


newsmen 

found  themselves  fighting  for 
themselves — in  some  cases  be¬ 
coming  the  targets  of  the  mob  There  was  virtually  no  ci’owd  John  K.  Herbert,  publisher  of 
_  ____  “  ■  ■■  ■  ■■  ■■  ■  ~  ■  and  the  the  American  Weekly,  said  this 

School,  the  1959  reporters  and  crowd  that  showed  up  at  Central  brings  the  total  number  of 

im-  photographers  met  wdth  little  aimed  its  ire  at  policemen  rather  American  Weekly  distributing 

mediately.  But  they  soon  landed  harassment.  than  at  newsmen.  After  the  mob  newspapers  to  34  and  the  circu- 

on  the  youth  page,  “Young 
Ideas.” 

In  September,  Judy  and  Mar¬ 
garet  will  go  on  to  college;  Ann 
intends  staying  with  the  paper. 

Bill  Boyd,  new  copy  boy,  will 
return  to  University  of  (Cincin¬ 
nati;  Bob  McFadden,  vacation 
replacement  reporter,  returns  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Hazel  Mattix,  who  quit  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
in  favor  of  journalism,  was 
quickly  hired  as  year-round 
writer. 

By-Line  Every  Day 

Debbi  Beiser,  in  her  third 
year  as  summertime  reporter,  is 
envied  by  copy  girls,  for  she 
gets  a  by-line  every  day.  Debbi 
does  the  Enquirer’s  “Opinion- 
aire”  column.  She  will  resume 
at  Miami  University  as  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  the  fall. 

“I  love  my  job,”  she  says.  “It’s 
so  much  better  than  sitting  in 
the  office.  It  gives  me  the  chance 
to  meet  all  kinds  of  people  and 
get  interesting  and  often  amaz¬ 
ing  answers.”  Debbi’s  uncle.  Bob 
Beiser,  recently  retired  after  50 
years  as  Enquirer  automotive 
editor. 

Brady  Black  says  the  intei-n 
program  is  so  satisfactory  it 
will  be  enlarged  next  year. 

Mr.  Black  mentioned  Sally 
Evans  as  an  example  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  awaiting  a  copy  girl 
determined  to  succeed.  Sally  was 
an  assistant  in  the  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  library.  She  quit, 
hoping  to  go  with  a  Florida 
newspaper,  then  went  to  the  En¬ 
quirer  to  carry  copy.  A  few 
months  later  she  was  reporting 
in  its  society  department. 


Quadder 


The  versatile  Seleclro- 
Matic  Quadder  is  designed 
for  automatic  operation  from 
tape  signals  or  manually  by 
a  convenient  push-button 
selector.  It  alliAvs  the 
K  operator  to  change 
si^ab  faster.  “Widow" 
Imes  are  automatically 
Bushed  left,  either  in 
tape  or  manual 
operation. 


MECHANICAI. 

Quadder 

The  Star  Mechanical 
Quadder  b  controlled 
through  a  dial  selector 
within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator.  All  operations 
are  mechanical  with 
the  exception  of  the 
Electro-Pump  Stop 
Safety. 


ECONOMY 

Quadder 


The  Economy  Quadder 
b  basic  in  both 
equipment  and  price. 
Push-pull  knobs  on  the 
quadder  housing  change 
quadder  functions. 

Many  de  luxe  features 
are  found  in  the  Economy 
model,  which  can  later 
be  built  up  to  full 
Selectro-Matic  flexibility 
if  required. 


All  Star  Quadders  are  hydraulically  actuated,  and  standard  equip¬ 
ment  includes  the  No-Set  Delivery  Slide,  the  Electro-Pump  Stop 
Safety,  the  Dial  Type  Point-setting  Measure  Control,  Vise  Jaws  and 
Blocks,  and  a  Friction  Rail  Assembling  Elevator  Gate.  Any  Star 
Quadder  can  be  installed  in  only  8  hours.  Write  for  full  details. 


Using  Tliis  Week 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  has 
selected  This  Week,  the  Sunday  _____ 

supplement,  for  a  full-color  cam¬ 
paign  for  Libby’s  Fruit  Cocktail,  atss 

starting  in  October.  see 
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FAIRCHILD  Rush  Retires 
H  0  S  As  Press  Aide 


Chicago 

David  H.  Rush,  known  to 
newspapermen  throughout  the 
country  as  wire  coordinator  at 
major  spoi’ts  and  political 
events,  is  retiring  from  West¬ 
ern  Union  after  34  years  as  a 
w’  :’e  operator  and  press  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Following  the  Pan-American 
Games  here  in  late  August,  Mr. 
Rush  is  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers 
Association  as  the  producer  of 
local  retail  shows  throughout 
the  country  and  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  consultant. 

Known  to  Newsmen 

During  his  34 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  conduct 
an  afternoon  session  at  the  Sept. 
6-8  convention  of  the  Carolinas 
Assn,  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Fur¬ 
nishings  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The 
topic  of  the  forum  will  be  the 
Young  Man  Market. 


Next  week  on  Sept.  2,  3,  and  4. 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
will  hold  its  semi-annual  adver¬ 
tising  sales  meeting.  Joining  the 
New  York  staff  for  the  three-day 
sessions  in  the  Fairchild  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City  will 
be  members  of  the  Chicago  ad 
sales  department  including  John 
Bronis,  Herb  Nelson,  Larry  Stein 
and  Robert  Klein. 


years  with  /  < 

Western  Union,  Dave  Rush  has 

met  hundreds  of  newsmen,  in-  START  THINKING!-When  Editor  Jerome  Weinstein  v 

eluding  sports  writers.  Wash-  mechan.cel  department  worker,  of  the  State  College  (  F 

^  ex  1  i.  1  Times  concocted  a  brain  wave  hat  to  help  News  edr 

m^on  correspondents  and  po-  function,.  From  the  left.  Dick  Ang 

litical  reporters  for  whom  he  Stone,  proofreader;  Dorothy  Meyer,  columnist 

has  arranged  communications  engraver— watching  a,  Mr.  Poorman  trie,  H 

facilities  and  has  expedited  their 

copy  at  news  events  ranging  JtM  Boyer  new  reporters  on  Dan  Swinton, 
from  national  political  conven-  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  porter,  Los  Ant 
tion  and  presidential  campaign  GERALD  Austin,  Tribune  re-  Times  to  pub 
tours  to  the  World  Series  and  Porter  since  ’58— to  pr  depart-  actor  Jack  Webb. 
College  All-Star  football  games,  i^ent  of  New  Mexico  Game  and  ♦  * 

His  final  assignment  with  Fish  Department.  Law  Risken  - 

Western  Union  will  be  the  Pan-  ♦  *  ♦  emeritus  of  the 

American  Games  to  be  held  here,  Harvey  Gray  to  Santa  Fe  newspapers. 
Aug.  27  through  Sept.  7.  After  Mexican  as  police  Mooney,  news  e 

that  his  duties  for  the  trailer  reporter.  ^  ^  Helena  (Mont.)  I 

industi-y  will  take  him  to  Louis-  1943 — to  ME,  Mot 

ville,  Ky.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Hous-  Leroy  Bearman  succeeds  ^nd  Butte  Daily  1 
ton  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  dur-  Ramsey  on  sports  staff,  *  * 


When  the  Carded  Yarn  Assn, 
convenes  in  Sea  Island,  Ga.,  next 
week,  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
reports  of  the  annual  meetings 
will  be  handled  by  Herman  Shaps, 
textile  editor  of  the  paper.  Ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  at  The  Qoisters 
on  Sept.  9,  10  and  11. 


Series  of  13  articles  on  retail 
selling  techniques,  which  was 
published  recently  in  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  under  the  title 
“Qinching  Retail  Sales,”  is  being 
reprinted  in  booklet  form  by  Fair¬ 
child’s  Business  Book  Division. 
The  articles  were  written  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Jerome,  of  Jerome’s  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing  store  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 


A.  W.  Stamey,  Fairchild’s  bureau 
chief  in  High  Point.  N.  C.,  will 
be  in  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  on  Sept.  9  and  10  to 
report  the  events  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Southern  Furni¬ 
ture  Manufacturers  Assn,  for 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will 
publish  two  foreign  features  in 
September,  The  first  will  be  an 
issue  on  European  textiles  to  ap¬ 
pear  Sept.  23,  and  the  second  will 
cover  European  men's  wear  on 
Sept.  25. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc, 


ceeding  the  late  Walter  N.  Frank  Dikinson,  formerly  Bob  Hammel,  sports  editor  of 

vvith  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  the  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald- 

*  *  *  Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin-News  Press  five  years  —  to  sports 

Mildred  Freese,  Clayton  and  Journal — to  display  staff,  editor  of  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Trib- 

WiLLis,  James  Ruberstein,  and  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News.  une. 
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Publiihtn  of 

Daily  New,  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women',  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  FurnUhingt  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Foohwear  News,  Books. 
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Managerial  Changes 
Are  Announeed 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

A.  H.  Lange,  president  of  the 
Reporter  Printing  Co.  for  41 
years,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the 
board.  His  son,  Louie  A.  Lange, 
with  the  company  since  1936, 
was  elected  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Fond  du  Lac  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter. 

In  a  third  managerial  change, 

A.  H.  Schroeder  was  elected 
treasurer  and  re-elected  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  a  post  he  has  held 
since  1940.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1917.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  re-elected  were  C.  F.  Coff¬ 
man,  viceprej.de.ii  and  editor; 

R.  A.  Martin,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Emery  Martin,  secretary; 

I,  H.  Miller,  assistant  treasurer. 

«  *  « 

Thomas  R.  Hoeffel  —  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  A.  Church  as  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the 
Berea  (Ohio)  Netvs.  Mr.  Church 
is  now  assistant  ad  manager. 
Gray  Di-ug  Stores,  Cleveland. 
Clifford  A.  Miller  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  special  promotions,  a 
new  position. 

«  «  ♦ 

John  Connors  —  resigned  as 
state  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  « 

Dan  O’Connell  —  to  the 
Derry  (N.  H.)  Neics  and  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  « 

Patricia  Miller,  reporter  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  —  resigned  to  be  mar¬ 
ried. 


Bobbie  Forster 
Wins  Top  Prize 

Portland,  Ore. 

Bobbie  Forster  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  won  the  news 
writing  and  editorial  awards  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women,  it  was  announced 
here  this  week. 

The  top  prize  went  for  her 
story  of  the  legal  battle  over 
integration  of  Little  Rock’s 
Central  High  School. 

In  the  weekly  field,  the  edi¬ 
torial  prize  was  won  by  Betty 
M.  Wilson,  Bloomington  (Minn.) 
Sun. 

Other  firsts  for  newspaper 
work  were: 

Feature — Helen  Waterhouse, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Journal; 
critical  article  —  Jane  Petty, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times; 
food  article — Ruth  Vanderbeck, 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph- 
Bulletin;  promotion — Margaret 
McDonald,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times. 

Column  —  Eleanor  Seberger, 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph- 
Bulletin;  women’s  department — 
Margaret  Woolfolk,  West  Mem¬ 
phis  (Ai-k.)  Chittenden  County 
Times;  Mrs.  Innis  Leroy,  Alex¬ 
andria  (Minn.)  Park  Region 
Echo. 

Photograph — Esther  Bindur- 
sky,  Lepanto  (Ark.)  News  Rec¬ 
ord;  feature  picture — Josephine 
Stipp,  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Mrs.  Willis  Vanderburg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shell  Rock  News 
and  other  Iowa  papers,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Temby,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Shop  talkers:  Left  to  right — Everest  P.  Derthick,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer;  George  Kienzie,  Ohio  State  University;  Michael  J.  Ogden, 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  BuHetin;  and  William  B.  Dickinson, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  at  the  recent  APME  meeting  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Executive  Changes 
Made  at  Appleton 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Two  changes  in  the  business 
personnel  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  and  an  addition  to  the 
advertising  staff  were  announced 
here  by  V.  I.  Minahan,  executive 
vicepresident. 

Henry  G.  Starck,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  position  of 
administrative  assistant  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Maurice  E.  Cart¬ 
ier. 

Kenneth  E.  Davis,  manager 
of  general  advertising  since 
1953,  has  been  named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  succeed  Mr. 
Starck. 

George  W.  Browne,  formerly 
of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  replaces  Mr. 
Davis.  His  affiliation  with  the 
Post-Crescent  began  in  August. 

• 

Nixon  Visits  Knight 

Akron,  Ohio 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was  a  weekend  house 
guest  of  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  here.  The  Vice 
President  was  in  Akron  to  at¬ 
tend  the  22nd  annual  All-Ameri¬ 
can  Soap  Box  Derby. 

«  « 

Jack  Coffman  —  to  Garden 
City  (Kans.)  Telegram  as  re¬ 
porter. 

'>  *  lO 

Ray  Rowland,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Monett  (Mo.) 
Times  and  editorial  writer  for 
Southern  Illinois  University — to 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Quill. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Smith  —  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  Sunday 
department  to  science  reporter. 

«  >i>  * 

Jack  McGee  —  from  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News 
to  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

«  *  « 

Stanley  D.  Katz,  formerly 
reporter  with  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch  — 
to  I.  V.  Gellis  Associates,  pr 
agency. 

*  *  « 

John  Whalen,  assistant  wire 
editor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
—  to  wire  editor  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

*  «  « 

Steve  Hoffman,  sports  editor 
of  the  Fairborn  (Ohio)  Daily 
Herald  —  to  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Cincinnati  Royals 
basketball  team. 

V  «  « 

James  Noltemeyer,  a  buyer 
of  women’s  sportswear  for  local 
store  —  to  display  advertising 


staff,  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Her¬ 
ald  Star. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  W.  Ryder  —  now 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  Brotzman,  assistant 

news  editor,  Boise  (Idaho)  Daily 
Statesman  —  to  the  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  as  a  copyreader, 
Beverly'  Beyette,  Coronado 

(Calif.)  Journal  —  to  Union 
society  department,  succeeding 
Sue  Seay,  now  on  military  serv¬ 
ice  set  beat.  George  Story  and 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


NOTEWORTHY 
NEWSBEAT  #12 

Khrushchev  visited  Albania 
(on  the  Adriatic  Coast  of 
Yugoslavia)  during  the  Spring 
of  1959. 

Few  Americans  could  point 
to  Albania’s  location  prior  to 
Khrushchev’s  visit. 

Yet  in  March  1957,  two 
years  before  Khrushchev 
visited  Albania,  and  again  in 
I  July  1958,  one  of  Spadea’s 
108  free-lance  correspondents 
wrote  brief  summaries  of  AJ- 
bania’s  importance  to  Russia 
in  case  of  war. 

Furthermore,  he  pinpointed 
in  detail  what  Russia  had  done 
to  make  Albania  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Adriatic. 

We  won’t  call  these  “scoops” 
— only  timely  reporting  by  an 
expert.  It’s  just  one  more  case 
history  to  prove  that  Spadea’s 
For  The  Record  earns  its 
own  keep  in  competition  with 
all  other  columnists  and/or 
similar  services. 

The  original  texts  of  Erwin 
C.  LessneFs  articles  on  Al¬ 
bania  are  available  free  on  re¬ 
quest. 

If  you  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  minutes  your  read¬ 
ers  spend  on  your  newspaper 
— use  more  Spadea  Features 
like  For  The  Record — ask 
our  six  year  old  clients  like 
The  Tulsa  World — The  New¬ 
ark  News — The  Indianapolis 
j  Star. 

I  Spadea  Syndicate,  Inc. 

!  Stirling  Spadea, 
i  Sales  Manager 
120  West  31st  Street 
I  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

I  LOngacre  5-0478 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


Eugene  Malott  —  completed 
one  year  service  in  the  Copley 
Pi'ess  training  program  and 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Union 
copy  desk. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  Hord  —  new  reporter 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 
Ed  Rowland  —  to  the  Times 
copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hackett,  foi’merly  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  —  now  on  city 
staff,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

♦  *  * 

George  Melloan,  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau,  Wall  Street  Journal  —  to 
Cleveland  bureau  chief,  succeed¬ 
ing  Harlan  Byrne,  now  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  chief. 

♦  ♦ 

Buell  Herrick,  formerly  with 
the  retail  ad  staff,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  —  formed  the  Herrick 
Co.  Inc.,  advertising  and  pr 
agency,  Louisville. 

:|c  4c  « 

Harry  Gage,  31-year  veteran 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  — 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
Prarie  (Tex.)  Banner,  a  semi¬ 
weekly. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  C.  Sullivan,  formerly 
national  ad  and  merchandising 
manager  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  and  re¬ 
cent  operator  of  his  own  ad 
agency  —  to  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe.  John  T.  Coan,  former  ac¬ 
count  executive,  McCann-Erick- 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Ainsce's  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  Is 
•  desired  factor,  Steei  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contMt 
peints  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  “complete  chase  line", 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 
eetypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
spoclals  are  available. 

UTUSI  IfllUUr  FNM  lULttS  M  WIITt  MIUT 

INEBICM  STEEL  CHASE  CONPAn 

am  aanaMo  amwi  lam  hum  an  l  a.  a 


son,  N.  Y.  —  to  the  Globe  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  J.  Oyler,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  — 
from  assistant  news  editor  to 
assistant  city  editor.  Thomas 
R.  Perry  —  from  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  news  editor.  J. 
Douglas  Donehue  —  from  as¬ 
sociate  sports  editor  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor, 

*  *  >•> 

Dennis  Higgins,  former  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  —  now 
city  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Reporter. 


Wash.,  Oregon  AP 
Awards  Announced 

Shuttle,  Wash. 

Roy  Scully,  Seattle  Times, 
won  the  rotating  trophy  offered 
by  W.  H.  Coles,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  for  the  best  photo 
in  Washington-Oregon  AP  com¬ 
petitions. 

First  place  winners,  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  first  and 
non-mets  second,  were:  news, 
Dick  Farris,  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  Don  Kettler,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News;  fea¬ 
ture,  Tom  Brownell,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  Phil  Grenon, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard; 
sports,  Paul  Thomas,  Seattle 
Times;  Ray  Waters,  Everett 
Herald  and  portrait,  Mr.  Scully 
and  John  Erickson,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman. 


For  Fashionable  Men 

Cleveland 
Oscar  A.  Bergman,  who  has 
been  men’s  fashion  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
brought  out  this  month  the  first 
issue  of  a  monthly  newspaper 
of  men’s  fashions,  Man  Alive. 
Mr.  Bergman  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  His  wife,  Rita  Bergman, 
is  feature  editor.  The  paper  is 
being  published  in  Cleveland. 


Press  Is  Exenipte<l 
From  Nuisance  Law 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Governor  Michael  V.  DiSalle 
has  vetoed  a  bill  that  would  have 
placed  newspapers  in  Ohio  under 
the  provisions  of  the  state’s 
“nuisance”  law,  which  regulates 
pornographic  material. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
and  motion  pictures  and  other 
matter  using  second-class  mail 
privileges  have  been  exempt 
from  the  nuisance  law,  but  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  at  the  last 
session,  passed  an  amendment 
to  include  them  all.  The  bill  was 
passed  without  a  single  negative 
vote  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Gov.  DiSalle,  whose  veto  was 
not  overriden,  said  that  inclusion 
of  newspapers  and  the  others  in 
the  law  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  said  in 
his  veto:  “The  removal  of  the 
exemption  language  could  reflect 
upon  the  proper  and  legitimate 
publications,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  section  might  be  declared 
unconstitutional  by  reason  of 
the  elimination  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion.” 


BE  SEEING  YOU 
AT  BOOTH  #125 
Graphic  Arts 
Exposition,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  6-12 


Kupeinet  in  Law  Suit 

Chicago 

A  $100,000  libel  suit  has  been 
filed  here  in  Superior  Court  by 
Spiros  Skouras,  night  club  sing¬ 
er  and  guitarist,  naming  Irv 
Kupeinet,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
columnist.  The  singer  charged 
that  an  item  appearing  in  Kup’s 
column  Aug.  3  ridiculed  him. 
Also  named  defendants  were 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  the 
Sun-Times. 


$40,CK)0  Charity  Fund 

San  Francisco 
Nearly  $40,000  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  charity  by  Monroe 
Goldstein,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  crime  reporter 
who  died  in  Nov.,  1957.  Mr. 
Goldstein,  who  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  copyboy  on 
the  Examiner  in  1895,  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Late  Watch, 
an  organization  of  newsmen  who 
covered  the  1906  earthquake 
and  fire. 


Thieman  Is 
President  Of 
Farm  Dailies 

Chicago 

Election  of  Homer  L.  Thie¬ 
man  as  president  of  Com  Belt 
Publishers,  Inc.  was  announced 
here  by  the  board  of  directors. 
He  will  also  serve  as  treasurer 
of  the  firm,  which  publishes  the 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal 
and  other  member  papers  of  the 
Com  Belt  Farm  Dailies  and  op¬ 
erates  the  Drovers  Journal  Press 
and  Radio  Station  WAAF  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Thieman  succeeds  the  late 
Ward  A.  Neff,  who  until  his 
death  on  July  11  had  been  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  firm  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Thieman  had 
been  serving  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  secretary  since 
November  of  1958.  He  had  been 
vicepresident  and  a  director 
since  1946. 

The  will  of  Ward  A.  Neff, 
former  publisher  and  president 
of  Com  Belt  Publishers,  Inc. 
disposes  of  an  estate  valued  at 
$1,250,000. 

Mr.  Neff  died  July  11.  He  di¬ 
rected  that  his  estate  be  left  in 
trust  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  with  provision 
that  the  income  be  paid  to  his 
widow,  Adah.  The  will  gives 
Mrs.  Neff  privilege  of  willing 
away  one-half  of  the  principal. 

After  her  death,  the  remain¬ 
ing  one-half  is  to  be  divided 
among  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
of  which  Mr.  Neff  was  a  past 
national  president  (1922);  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Foundation;  Baker  Univer¬ 
sity,  Baldwin,  Kans.;  and  St. 
John’s  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Chicago. 

• 

Me<Ha  Director 

George  S.  Borrows  has  been 
promoted  from  media  supervisor 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  media  director  in 
charge  of  media  planning.  Media 
supervisors  will  report  to  him. 
Leslie  D.  Famath,  vicepresident 
since  1962,  will  continue  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Borrows  joined  Ayer 
as  a  stock  boy  in  1939. 

• 

Bureau  Chief 


On  Sunday  Staff 

Arthur  Engel,  Jr.  has  joined 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  Sunday. 

He  was  formerly  on  the  national 
sales  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  with  Cresmer  & 

Woodward,  Inc. 
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John  Shinn,  staff  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  McGraw-Hill  News 
Bureaus  in  the  London  office 
since  April,  1958,  has  been 
named  bureau  chief.  He  has 
been  with  McGraw-Hill  since 
1951.  He  had  previously  worked 
for  the  United  Press. 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC  AND 


FROM  Western  Electric’s  Point  Breeze  Works  go  many  millions  of  feet  of  telephone 
cable  to  every  comer  (,f  the  nation.  Some  of  this  shipment  may  have  been  for  your  town. 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  great  port  city  has  helped  Western  Electric 
make  the  Bell  System's  communication  network  that  binds  the  nation  together. 
Like  our  other  home  towns,  Baltimore  shares  both  the  work  and  the  rewards. 


(Take  a  boat  ride  down  the  Patapsco  River  toward  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  then  look  back.  Only  here  can  you  see  the  full 
sweep  of  fabulous  Baltimore  ...  its  handsome  skyline,  its 
forty  miles  of  deepwater  docks  and  its  industrial  area. 

^  Here  too  you  can  see  the  Point  Breeze  Works  of  Western 
I  Electric  where  more  than  6000  Baltimoreans  help  us  make 
i  telephone  apparatus  and  equipment  for  the  Bell  System  — 
including  enough  wire  and  cable  in  a  year  to  girdle  the 
globe  258  times. 

What  does  this  huge  Western  Electric  plant  mean  to  Balti¬ 
more?  It  means  jobs  and  payrolls  to  spend  with  local  mer¬ 
chants,  taxes  we  pay  and  business  for  our  over  800  local 
suppliers.  Last  year  throughout  the  whole  state  of  Maryland 
we  paid  out  over  9  million  dollars  to  915  firms. 

Being  in  Baltimore  means  something  to  us,  too.  We  benefit 
from  the  skills  of  a  superior  work  force  and  enjoy  the  tradi¬ 
tional  hospitality  of  this  fine  old  city. 


Besides  Baltimore,  Western  Electric  has  manufacturing 
plants  in  24  other  cities  where  we  also  make  hundreds  of 
different  telephone  products  for  the  Bell  System.  Last  year 
we  purchased  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  raw  materials, 
products  and  services  from  more  than  30,000  suppliers 
located  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Of  these,  90%  are 
“small  businesses."  The  things  we  make  and  buy  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Bell  telephone  companies  through  Western 
Electric  distribution  centers  in  32  different  cities. 


Ei<iCtrfC 


UFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY 


UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


BEAUTY  QUEEN  of  the  Point  Breeze  Works,  Jan  Amend,  receives 
United  Appeal  platjiie  on  Ix'half  of  fellow  employees,  all  of  whom 
gave  a  minimum  of  four  hours  pay  (a  total  of  iihout  $64,000).  Mak¬ 
ing  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  United  Appeal  is  Campaign  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  W.  Thon,  Jr.,  VP  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore. 


LOCAL  SUPPLIER.  Kinlock  Yellott  (right).  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Haven  Chemical  Co.,  and  Western 
Electric  buyer,  Robert  Giblin,  observe  as  copper 
wire  is  simultaneously  insulated  and  color-coaed 
with  vinyl  ink.  Mr.  Yellott’s  firm  supplies  the  ink. 


VOLUNTEER  FIREMAN.  W.E.’s  David  Weiss 
( left )  often  meets  with  Baltimore  County  Fire  Chief 
Win  Winh'ilt  to  coordinate  activities  of  the  paid  and 
volunteer  departments.  Dave  is  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  in  the  Volunteer  Fireman’s  Association. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  Carroll  Williams,  Baltimore 
SUN  has  said  of  Western  Electric:  “a  solid  c-orix)- 
rate  citizen  which  makes  important  contributions 
to  the  dynamic  economy  of  Baltimore.  They  keep  a 
lot  of  wheels  tumi;;g.”  We  value  his  comment  highly. 
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PROMOTION 


175,000  Thrilled 
At  Newspaper  Events 


Chicago 

An  estimated  175,000  persons, 
despite  unseasonably  hot  weath¬ 
er,  witnessed  two  new'spaper- 
sponsored  perennials  here  last 
weekend  —  the  30th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
staged  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  and  the  28th 
annual  Chicago  Daily  News  Re¬ 
gatta. 

More  than  75,000  persons  paid 
to  see  the  four-hour  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  unfold  in  all  its  beauty 
and  music  in  Soldiers’  Field  on 
Saturday  night,  featuring  top 
professional  stars  and  a  total 
cast  of  7,000  performers. 

Rei'ord  Entry  List 

An  estimated  100,000  specta¬ 
tors  jammed  Chicago’s  lakefront 
on  Sunday  aftemoon  to  see  a 
record  345  sailing  yachts  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Daily  News  Re¬ 
gatta.  For  many  years  the  af¬ 
fair  has  been  the  largest  fresh¬ 
water  regatta  in  the  w’orld  in 
terms  of  number  of  competing 
craft. 

Tw'o  Marshall  Field  Jr.  tro¬ 
phies,  named  for  the  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  were  awarded  the 


Can  You  Write 
TV  and  Radio 
Promotion? 

...  if  you  can  write  TV 
and  radio  circu'ation  promo¬ 
tion  copy — and  print  copy, 
too  ...  if  you'd  like  to  work 
in  Pennsylvania  for  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ...  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  promotion  career  oppor¬ 
tunity,  with  advancement, 
security  and  pension — tell  us 
about  yourse'f  and  what  you 
are  doing  now,  in  detail.  Box 
3600,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ov’erall  winners.  Special  events 
included  a  w'ater  ski  show,  fire- 
boat  demonstration,  helicopter 
air-sea  rescue,  cutter  rowing 
races,  powder  boat  parade  and 
fireworks. 

This  year’s  Music  Festival, 
as  all  its  predecessors,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  eye-catching  beauty 
under  the  experienced  direction 
of  Philip  Maxw'ell,  the  Tribune’s 
festival  director,  and  his  staff. 

(irowd  Takes  Pari 

As  alw’ays,  professional  head¬ 
liners  w’ere  there  to  face  the 
greatest  live  audience  of  their 
careers.  And  again,  as  usual, 
the  mighty  crowd  itself  took 
part  in  the  lakefiont  show  in 
community  singing  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  match  lighting  cere¬ 
mony. 

This  year’s  stars  included 
Eydie  Gorme,  TV  vocalist;  Ed 
“Rookie”  Byrnes,  hair-combing 
hip  talker  of  “77  Sunset  Strip” 
and  idol  of  the  teen-agers; 
Charley  Weaver,  Mount  Idy’s 
favorite  son;  stars  of  “The  Mu¬ 
sic  Man”  rushed  in  from  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Shubert  theater  to  give 
the  audience  a  taste  of  their 
big  hit;  Bob  Scobey’s  Frisco 
jazz  band,  featuring  Toni  Lee 
Scott  and  Clancy  Hayes;  and 
Florian  ZaBach,  violinist. 

There  were  also  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  2,000-piece  massed  ac¬ 
cordion  band,  1,000-voice  Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus,  massed  baton 
twirlers,  and  the  Mooseheart 
Girls’  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
and  Defense  Cadets.  One  of  the 
highlights  was  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  “Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  Fantasy,”  composed 
and  conducted  by  Guest  of 
Honor  Ferde  Grofe. 


Ernie  Pyle  Plaque 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  awarded  its  Ernie  Pyle 
bronze  plaque,  given  each  year 
to  a  community  newspaper,  to 
the  50-year-old  bi-weekly  Wilkes 
Journal-Patriot,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  N.  C.  Among  the  many 
VFW  Auxiliary  activities  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mrs.  D.  J.  Carter  and 
Julius  C.  Hubbard,  in  the  last 
year  was  a  series  of  12  columns 
on  flag  etiquette. 


Promotion  Head 
Turns  ‘Columnist’ 

Seattle,  Wash. 

A  special  promotion  report  on 
the  contents  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  weekly  by  Neil  MacNeil, 
promotion  manager. 

A  typical  column  may  pro¬ 
vide  background  and  zest  for 
an  upcoming  daily  featui'e,  as 
the  present  Stay  Alive  Longer 
series  by  Lelord  Kordel. 

It  also  may  whet  the  appetite 
for  the  next  American  Weekly 
feature  and  for  a  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  Review'  report. 

The  local  staff  also  comes  in 
for  bows.  Ml’.  MacNeil  includes 
the  men  who  make  the  color 
plates,  ad  staffers,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  others  involved  in  top 
events. 

The  hard-written  copy  probes 
behind  the  background  of  up¬ 
coming  features,  stories  and 
photo  leports.  The  copy  appear¬ 
ing  under  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager’s  byline  is  two  columns  in 
w’idth  and  uses  three  cartoons 
regularly. 


‘INDUSTRY  UNLIMITED' 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

When  a.sked  by  local  business¬ 
men  to  help  in  an  “industry 
recognition”  effort,  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  responded  by  launch¬ 
ing  a  public  service  program  of 
unique  proportions. 

Immediate  plans  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  publication  of  an 
“Industry  Unlimited”  edition 
patterned  after  the  successful 
244-page  “San  Antonio  Un¬ 
limited”  edition  produced  last 
March. 

With  publication  set  for  Sept. 
27,  the  new  edition  will  detail 
the  entire  San  Antonio  indus¬ 
trial  force  on  a  plant-by-plant 
breakdown  showing  current  pro¬ 
duction  and  future  capabilities. 

Full  editorial  attention  will  be 
focused  on  locally  produced  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  San  Antonio  area. 
Buying  habits  of  employees  and 
the  general  consuming  public 
will  be  emphasized. 

By  coordinating  with  local 
plant  managers  and  transit  of¬ 
ficials  and  educational  leaders 
the  light  succeeded  in  providing 
a  comprehensive  schedule  for 
visits  to  every  major  industry  in 
the  San  Antonio  area  by  more 
than  10,000  high  school  students 
during  September. 

The  Light  added  further  im¬ 
petus  to  the  pi’ogram  by  tu  lin¬ 
ing  over  its  merchandising  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  project  of  obtaining 
cooperation  from  more  than  60 
leading  merchants  in  advertising 
through  counter  and  w'indow 
displays. 


Statewide 

Readership 

Drive  Slated 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Members  of  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  are 
uniting  in  a  protracted  reader- 
ship  campaign  which  will  begin 
early  in  September. 

Quarter-page  advertisements 
on  “Why  I  Read  a  Newspaper 
Daily”  will  appear  twice  month¬ 
ly  for  12  months,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  E.  Selvidge, 
Allied’s  secretary-manager. 

The  campaign  through  the 
membership  will  reach  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  850,000,  it  is  estimated. 
Copy  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
is  now  in  production  or  com¬ 
mitted. 

A  complete  cross-section  of 
readership  throughout  the  state 
wilt  be  presented  in  the  series. 
The  program  is  modeled  after 
the  single-city  promotion  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courie  r-Jou  mal. 

Allied  is  preparing  to  rein¬ 
state  its  editorial  section  and 
provide  a  mechanical  section 
under  the  program  developed  by 
John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News. 

Elmer  J.  Olson,  Centralia- 
Chehalis  Chronicle;  Abe  Glass- 
berg,  Everett  Herald,  and  M.  L. 
Glover,  Mount  Vernon  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  have  been  named 
to  the  editorial  committee. 

The  first  of  the  semiannual 
editorial  seminars  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  November.  Detailed  plans 
for  this  and  the  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  w’ill  be  i-eported  at  Al¬ 
lied’s  annual  convention  in  Al- 
derbrook  Inn,  Sept.  10-11. 

• 

Stale  Hospital  Staff 
Praisetl  in  Edition 

Augusta,  Me. 

The  Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
published  an  unusual  16-page 
supplement  Tuesday,  August  11 
—  a  community  tribute  to  the 
state  mental  hospital  located  in 
that  city. 

Idea  for  the  edition  came 
from  general  manager  Paul  S. 
Plumer  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Charles  A.  Tinckam.  The 
occasion  was  dedication  of  two 
new  buildings  at  the  Augusta 
Sta‘e  Hospital. 

Almost  every  ad  gave  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  staff  and  to 
the  hospital’s  superintendent. 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Sleeper.  Stories 
w’ere  built  about  humanizing  the 
hospital  as  much  as  possible. 
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AMOTHER  WAY 
RCA  SERVES 
INDUSTRY 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


...  from  tape  to  type  in  a  twinkle  ! 

Fewer  Linecasters  do^ 
more  work! 

New  RCA  Electro-Typesetters  set  type 
faster  with  greater  accuracy 


Linecasters  equipped  with  tape-operated  RCA  ETS  units 
automatically  set  up  to  540  characters  per  minute,  per¬ 
mitting  fewer  machines  to  do  more  work. 

This  remarkable  new  system  for  automating  the  linecasting 
operation  by-passes  the  entire  keyboard  assembly,  and  actu¬ 
ates  the  escapement  verges  directly  by  means  of  solenoids 
connected  to  each  verge  in  the  magazine  of  the  typesetter. 

Reliable  RCA  Electro-Typesetters  eliminate  the  inaccuracies 
which  stem  from  failures  in  the  keyboard  mechanism  and 
provide  true  sequential  dropping  of  mats  from  the  magazines 
at  high  speeds. 

The  ETS  equipment  can  be  installed  without  a  keyboard 
assembly  on  the  linecaster.  Or,  if  a  combined  automatic 
and  manual  operation  is  desired,  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  simple  switching  arrangement. 


These  Outstanding  Advantages: 

•k  High-tpe«cl — two  to  Ihr**  limes  foster  than  conventional  typesetting  methods. 
■k  No  keyboard— actuates  escapement  verge  directly. 

k  Fewer  machines  do  more  work — linecosting  machines  ore  obie  to  work 
at  rated  capacity. 

k  Permits  belter  scheduling  of  work  iood.  Later  deodiines. 

W  No  lope  in  composing  room.  Linecasters  ore  remotely  operated. 
k  Economical  —  saves  floor  space  and  maintenance. 
k  Handles  6-unit  code  perforated  lope. 


Get  complete  details  on  the  time  and  money 
saving  advantages  of  RCA  Electro-Typesetters. 
Send  for  new  descriptive  brochure  or  ask  for 
RCA  New.spaper  .Automation  representative 
to  call.  Addre.ss  RCA,  Dept.  XD-38,  1-605 
Arnold  Avenue,  Detroit  39,  Mich. 


RADIO  eORPORATIOR  of  AMERICA 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  AUTOMATION  DIVISION 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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It’s  a  growing  business  for  the  country’s 
3,800  producers  of  ready-mix  . . . 

1953 

The  popularity  of  ready-mixed 

concrete  is  dramatically  evi- 

denced  in  its  volume  increase— 

well  over  450%  since  World  1947 

War  II.  Hliil 


1947 

SHOWN  IN  MILLIONS  OF  CUBIC  YARDS 


OVER  110,000,000  CUBIC  YARDS 

will  be  delivered  to  America’s 


OF  READY- MIXED  CONCRETE 

building  sites  in  1959 


You  see  them  everywhere  today  .  ,  .  ready  mix  trucks 
by  the  thousands.  They’re  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
appropriate  symbols  of  the  nation’s  fast-paced  building 
industry.  They  mix  on  the  move  .  .  .  speeding,  simplify¬ 
ing,  saving  on  construction  costs. 

Today,  ready-mixed  concrete  is  being  processed  at  the 
rate  of  314  cubic  yards  every  second.  Over  37%  of  it 
goes  into  commercial  and  industrial  buildings.  Homes 
take  over  34%.  The  rest  is  for  everything  from  sidewalks 
and  highways  to  bridges  and  jet  airstrips. 

Behind  the  remarkable  growth  of  ready-mixed  con¬ 


crete  is  one  special  fact:  Producers  seek  to  provide  quality 
. . .  the  right  mix  for  every  job  every  time. 

In  achieving  this  aim,  the  ready-mix  industry  receives 
valuable  help  from  a  group  of  74  leading  (and  competing) 
companies  which  manufacture  portland  cement  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Through  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion  these  companies  provide  an  important  flow  of  scientif¬ 
ic  and  technical  data  to  cement  users,  large  and  small. 

One  important  result  is  a  modem  ready-mix  concrete 
designed  to  give  added  growth  and  vitality  to  our  country’s 
construction  program. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  ill.  A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  coneretq 


The  Vano-Klischograph  machtne  is  equipped  for  3-  or  4-cotor  work  as 
well  as  black  and  white.  It  has  four  screens  from  the  coarse  65-line  to 
the  finest  133-line.  It  will  reduce  to  three  times  and  enlarge  up  to  four 
times.  It  will  make  plates  up  to  12"  x  16",  will  engrave  on  all  engraving 
metals  and  plastic.  It's  a  complete  photo-engraving  plant  in  one  unit. 


New  Equipment 

(Continued  ’from  page  18) 


completely  automatic  with  a 
composing  stick  which  holds 
each  character  in  position  until 
the  entire  line  has  been  set.  In 
position,  the  line  of  characters 
is  permanently  assembled  with 
a  backing  strip  of  Scotch  tape. 
The  line  is  then  removed  from 
the  composing  stick  and  is  ready 
to  be  positioned  on  the  art  work. 
Because  spacing  and  alignment 
are  automatic,  Fototype  setting 
can  be  easily  mastered  by  cleri¬ 
cal  workers  without  graphic 
arts  training.  An  office  boy  or 
stenographer  sets  about  15  char¬ 
acters  per  min-’te. 

*  «  • 

Photocopy  (ianiera 

Kenro  Graphics,  Inc.,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  three  new  products: 

(1)  A  “Vertical  24”  Camera 
and  Prismatic  Composer  capable 
of  making  negatives  and  photo¬ 
copies  up  to  18"x24"; 

(2)  a  restyled  version  of  the 
“Vertical  18”  Camera  and  Pris¬ 
matic  Composer; 

(3)  a  “Vertical  14”  Compan¬ 
ion,  designed  specifically  as  a 
companion  for  existing  office  off¬ 
set  duplicators  and  for  new  pho¬ 
to-copying  developments  to  be 
introduced  shortly  by  several 
manufacturers  of  photosensitive 
materials. 

The  new  “Vertical  24”  pro¬ 
duces  full  18"x24''  negatives  and 
18''x24"  direct  paper-to-paper 
right-reading  photocopies.  It 
was  designed  specifically  for  use 
in  newspaper  composing  rooms. 

The  ‘Vertical  24”  can  be  used 
outside  the  darkroom,  since  the 
Prismatic  Composer  is  provided 
with  a  removable  hinged  pres¬ 
sure  back,  fitted  with  a  slide, 
which  can  be  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  in  the  darkroom. 

Many  advantages  are  offered 
to  newspaper  composing  rooms 
using  photocomposition  or  other 


the  newspaper 
you  read 
this  morning 
was  printed  on 

a  GOSS 
PRESS 


cold-type  paste-up  techniques. 

Prismatic  Composer 

The  “Vertical  24”  Prismatic 
Composer  can  be  used  for  the 
following  operations: 

Enlargement  or  re-sizing  of 
photocomposition  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs.  Thus,  keyboard  set 
composition  at  fractional  size 
can  be  used  to  produce  large  dis¬ 
play  matter. 

Production  of  same  or  differ¬ 
ent  size  reverses  in  one  shot 
from  cold  type  or  repros,  elim¬ 
inating  stripping  or  sending  out 
for  negative  stats. 

Production  of  screened  type 
matter  by  use  of  a  contact 
screen,  eliminating  the  need  for 
overlaying  or  benday  proced¬ 
ures. 

Production  of  screened  Vel- 
oxes  of  illustrations,  eliminating 
the  shooting  of  halftone  nega¬ 
tive  and  stripping. 

Direct  enlargement  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  mat  seiwice  illustrations. 

Production  of  proofs  of  paste¬ 
ups. 

Duplication  of  layouts. 

Resizing  of  existing  advertise¬ 
ments  for  re-use  in  either  small¬ 
er  or  larger  space. 

Sizing  and  focusing  of  the 
new  ‘Vertical  24”  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  turning  two  dials. 


('.old  Type  Makeup 

Highlights  of  the  Foster  Ex¬ 
hibit  wil  be  four  new  products. 
They  are  the  Foster  Proof  Press, 
the  Formica  Top  Cold  Type 
Make-up  Table,  and  the  Line- 
Up  Table  with  Glass  Top 
Scribed  in  Pica  Squares. 

The  Foster  Proof  Press  is 
equipped  for  manual  operation 
as  well  as  automatic  feed.  The 
Custom-Built  Ad  Make-Up 
Frame  features  15  materials 
storage  compartments,  each  ful¬ 
ly  adjustable.  The  Formica  Top 
(^old  Type  Make-Up  Table  fea¬ 
tures  adjustable  slope  working 
surface  and  stationary  flat  ref¬ 
erence  surface,  storage  cabinet 
for  paste-ups,  pull-out  tray  for 
cutting  board  and  handy  drawer 
for  tools  and  miscellaneous 
items.  The  Line-Up  Table  with 
Glass  Top  Scribed  in  Pica 
Squares  insures  accurate  paste¬ 
up;  grid  is  complete  with  pica 
scale  on  all  four  outside  edges 
and  circle  to  mark  direct  center 
of  glass;  table  is  equipped  with 
three  full  shelves  below  work¬ 
ing  surface. 

*  ♦  * 

Alphalype 

The  Filmotype  Corporation 
exhibit  will  feature  the  photo 


composition  machine  in  opera¬ 
tion,  illustrating  how  lettering 
and  display  type  are  almost  in¬ 
stantly  produced  ready  for 
paste-up  with  little  more  than  I 
a  “flick  of  the  switch.” 

Filmotype  Corporation  also 
expects  to  introduce  the  new 
body  composition  machine  that 
is  now  in  the  production  model 
stages  and  will  be  field  tested 
within  the  next  few  months. 
This  body  composition  machine  ' 
has  been  named  the  Alphatype. 
The  Alphatype  is  a  flexible  ma¬ 
chine  for  producing  justified 
body  composition  from  5  point  j 
to  18  point  size.  I 

*  *  * 

Aiilumutif  ('.ontrol  ' 

Rutherford  Machinery  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  exhibit  its  “Ruth-0- 
Matic”  photo-composing  ma-  ; 
chine.  Developed  to  make  hair¬ 
line  accuracy  completely  auto¬ 
matic  and  reduce  photo-compos¬ 
ing  time,  the  “Ruth-O-Matic” 
features  a  pre-set  tape-oper¬ 
ated  control  panel  which  auto¬ 
matically  positions  the  negative 
exposes  the  film  or  plate  and 
moves  to  the  next  position.  It 
increasse  accuracy  in  step-and- 
repeat  operations  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  manual  settings 
and  reduces  platemaking  time 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Guided  by  its  unique  electrical 
control  system,  the  “Ruth-O- 
Matic”  duplicates  images  con¬ 
tained  on  any  size  transparent 
negatives  or  positives  as  many 
times  as  desired. 

*  *  * 

.Static  Control 

The  Hewson  Company,  Inc., 
will  show  operating  units  of 
Takk  High  Speed  Static  Con¬ 
trol  Systems.  These  units  are  j 
designed  especially  for  killing 
static  at  any  speed  up  to  3,000 
feet  per  minute  on  all  types  of 
high  dialectric  materials  such 
as  Pliofilm,  polyethylene.  Mylar, 
as  well  as  on  paper  of  all 
weights  and  grades.  The  Takk 
units  kill  static  on  these  mate¬ 
rials  as  they  pass  through  all 
types  of  printing  presses,  slit¬ 
ters,  folders,  cutters  and  similar 
equipment. 

«  *  « 

Jtislowriler 

An  electric  typing  unit  which 
produces  fully  justified,  repro¬ 
ducible  copy  from  one  manual 
keyboarding  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  exhibit  by  Friden,  Inc. 
The  machine  is  a  Friden  Justo- 
writer,  automatic  tape-operated 
composing  machine,  and  in  ac¬ 
tual  use  has  been  credited  with 
savings  up  to  80%  of  type  com¬ 
position  costs. 

A  coded  tape,  produced  as  a 
by-product  of  typing  on  a  re- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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NEWS  ON  TEXACO  PROGRESS 


The  underground  road  to  market 


A  YESTERDAY.  Texaco’s  early  growth  was  speeded  by  its 
promptness  in  getting  pipelines  to  rich  new  oil  fields  as  they  were 
discovered.  Texaco  was  a  pioneer  in  constructing  longer,  more 
strategic  pipelines.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Texaco  when  it 
was  born  in  1902,  was  to  complete  a  line  from  the  fabulous  Spindle- 
top  field  to  Port  Arthur. 

^  TODAY.  More  oil  is  transported  to  market  by  pipeline  than  by 
any  other  carrier.  Texaco’s  own  7,000  mile  pipeline  network  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  its  integrated  operation.  To  the 
consumer,  this  means  more  and  better  Texaco  products  at  lower 
cost.  And  it  symbolizes  the  enterprising  spirit  that  characterizes 
Texaco’s  corporate  operations. 

TEXACO 

...  CONSTANT  PROGRESS 
IN  OIL'S  FIRST  CENTURY 
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designed  to  provide  extremely 
accurate  development  of  photo¬ 
graphic  films  and  plates  for 
color  separation  work  and  other 
critical  requirements.  It  can  be 
used  to  develop  accurately  to 
either  predetermined  gamma 
levels,  or  to  predetermined  max¬ 
imum  density. 


New  Equipment 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


cording  unit,  controls  a  second 
machine  that  automatically  sets 
justified  lines  at  speeds  up  to 
100  words  per  minute.  This 
Justowriter  can  prepare  clear, 
opaque  copy  for  photo-plate¬ 
making,  or  direct  paper  plates 
designed  for  offset  reproduction. 

Tables 


Klisehograpli  for  ('.olur 

Consolidated  International 
will  exhibit  its  complete  line  of 
camera,  printing  and  bindery 
equipment  in  action. 

An  automatic  Roll  Film  Cam¬ 
era  will  be  on  exhibit  carrying 
4  different  rolls  of  film  which 
ing  copy  on  a  punched  tape,  are  automatically  operated  by 
without  requiring  manual  reper-  remote  control  operations  that 
forating  of  entire  tape.  are  handled  at  a  control  panel 

near  the  copyboard. 

The  Vario-Klischograph  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  shown  with  its  full 
color  accessories  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States.  The 
Vario  machine  is  equipped  for 
3-  or  4-color  work  as  well  as 
black  and  white.  It  has  four 
and  a  working  scale  model  of  screens  from  the  course  65-line 
’s  two-ton  remelt  to  the  finest  133-line.  It  will 
furnace — complete  in  every  de-  reduce  to  three  times  and  en- 
directly  by  tail.  large  up  to  four  times.  It  will 

connected  to  A  full-page  flat  caster  with  make  plates  up  to  12’'xl6'';  it 

will  engrave  on  all  engraving 
metals  and  can  be  re-etched  and 


Cabinet! 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 
will  display  six  pieces  in  its  new 
lithographic  equipment  line  and 
four  letterpress  items. 

The  offset  units  are  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Formliner,  the  Vacuum 
Printer,  layout  table,  artist  re¬ 
touch  table,  dot  etch  table,  Scale-Model  Furnace 

plate  and  roller  truck.  Letter-  Automation  Nolan  Corporation,  Rome,  N. 

press  equipment  includes  a  new-  Radio  Corporation  of  Y.  will  feature  a  full-page  super- 

ly  designed  publication  cabinet,  America  exhibit  will  be:  caster,  a  one-ton  remelt  furnace 

form  truck,  makeup  table  and  j  Electro-Typesetters  and  automatic  pot  loader,  a 

bindery  table.  ^  ^  fpj.  automatic  operation  of  line-  heavy-duty  radial  router,  a  shell 

„  ,  ^  casting  machines.  The  Type  plate  finisher,  a  proof  press  .  .  . 

Rule  Droppers  -  -  -•  . 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  eliminates  the  entire  keyboard  the  company’s 
has  announced  a  new  product  in 
its  line  of  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment,  a  device  which  automatic¬ 
ally  inserts  either  steel  or  lead 
rules  between  classified  ads  as  the  linecaster.  The  RCA  Electro-  mit  casting  of  lighter  plates  is 
type  is  being  set.  Typesetter  automatically  sets  up  expected  to  be  one  of  the  high- 

Known  as  the  “Horizontal  to  540  characters  per  minute —  lights  of  the  Nolan  display.  Ac- 
Rule  Dropper,”  the  unit  is  at-  2  to  3  times  the  speed  of  manual  cording  to  the  manufacturer 
tached  to  a  linecasting  machine  typesetting.  this  unit  features  individua 

directly  above  and  slightly  to  2.  RCA  Newspaper  Conveyors  control  of  vacuum  for  eacl 
the  right  of  the  outside  galley,  can  spiral,  loop  or  turn  comers  column,  assuring  top  casting  ac 
The  device  can  be  operated  vertically  or  horizontally  curacy,  automatic  and  equalizc( 
either  manually  or  by  Teletype-  Spring-mounted  rubber  tipped  lock-up,  quick  plate  thickness 
setter  tape.  clamp  arms  mounted  every  few  adjustment,  safety  enclosec 

The  Rule  Dropper  can  be  used  i^’ches  on  the  conveyor  provide  frame,  and  two  sets  of  bearers 
with  either  steel  or  lead  rules  Positive  gripping  action  on  the  for  type-high  or  shell-thickness 
having  a  thickness  of  2  or  4  of  the  papers,  yet  will  not  casting. 

points  and  a  length  of  9  to  12  smudge  the  wet  ink.  The  con-  Latest  design  of  the  Nolai 
pjgas  veyor  will  handle  up  to  128  page  proof  press  will  feature  an  auto 

newspapers  at  speeds  in  excess  matic  paper  thickness  conpensa 
Scan-A-Sizer  of  60,000  per  hour.  tor.  According  to  the  manufac 

Fairchild  will  exhibit  its  Scan-  RCA  Newspaper  Counting  turer,  the  compensator  permits 

A-Sizer  an  automatic  electronic  Systems  provide  instantaneous  clean,  sharp  proofs  on  a  widt 
halftone  engraving  machine  counts  of  deliveries  from  high  range  of  materials  from  onion 
which  makes  printing  plates  di-  speed  presses,  giving  the  press-  skin  to  posterboard— with  m 
rect  from  original  copy.  The  size  room  and  the  mailroom  running  underlay  or  mechanical  adjust 
of  the  engraving  can  be  en-  totals  of  saleable  newspapers  ment  required, 
larged  or  reduced  iVz  times  printed  on  each  run.  Accurate  ♦  *  • 


The  Consolidaled  Optype,  an  optical  photo  composin9  machine  from 


from  the  original  copy  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  engraving 
process. 


Can  you  afford  a 
wage  increase  in  Steel  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  vital  concern 
to  177,000,000  Americans 


An  inflationary  wage  increase  in  steel  today 
would  mean  higher  living  costs  for  everyone. 

This  would  happen  even  if  there  were  no 
increases  in  steel  prices. 

You  may  wonder  how  this  could  be  true. 
Here  are  the  reasons  why: 

1.  The  giant  Steel  Union  has  500,000  members  in 
the  basic  steel  industry  and  another  500,000 
members  in  over  1,800  companies,  other  than 
steel,  with  which  it  has  wage  agreements. 

These  companies  make  many  articles  in 
every  day  use— tin  cans,  aluminum,  pork  and 
beans,  cement,  paper  containers,  radiators, 
building  materials,  machinery,  bicycles,  and 
hundreds  of  others. 

The  Union  keys  wage  increases  in  these  com¬ 
panies  to  the  wage  increases  in  steel.  As  their 
employment  costs  mount,  most  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  forced  to  increase  their  prices.  This 
is  the  first  blow  to  your  family  budget. 

2.  The  next  blow  comes  in  any  industrial  com¬ 
munity  where  these  companies  are  dominant 
in  the  economy.  Gas  stations,  garages,  retail 
stores,  barber  shops,  factories  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  soon  feel  the  pressure  for  higher  wages  all 
along  the  line.  Their  prices  inevitably  must  be 
raised  to  cover  higher  employment  costs. 

3.  The  third  blow  to  your  pocketbook  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  wage  agreements  in  steel,  or  in  any 


other  major  industry,  set  the  wage  target  for 
industries  throughout  the  country— industries 
in  hundreds  of  lines  and  hundreds  of  localities. 

Right  now,  the  average  earnings  of  steel 
workers  are  $7  a  day  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  manufacturing  industries.  So  other 
unions  scramble  to  close  that  gap— to  “catch  up” 
with  steel.  And  the  inflationary  spiral  continues. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  higher  steel  wages 
now  would  cause  your  cost  of  living  to  go  up 
and  up,  even  without  any  increase  in  steel  prices. 

Does  the  steel  companies'  stand  for  non¬ 
inflationary  wage  agreements  mean  an  end  to 
advancement  for  steelworkers? 

Certainly  not. 

The  steel  companies  want  their  employees 
to  improve  their  living  standards.  And  this 
goal  for  employees  can  be  reached  in  many 
ways— through  incentive  payments,  through 
savings  from  elimination  of  waste,  and  through 
better  and  better  production  methods. 

But  living  standards  cannot  be  improved 
through  more  inflation. 

The  steel  companies  are  seeking  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Union  in  settling  the  strike  on 
terms  which  will  avoid  touching  off  a  new 
spiral  of  inflation. 


THE  STEEL  COMPANIES  C00RDINATIH6  COMMITTEE 

375  L*xlngton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

This  advertlsemsnt  sponsored  by  REPUBLIC  STEEL  a  member  of  the  committee 

Republic  Steel  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  stainless  and  alloy  steels.  Stainless  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  all 
materials  because  it  is  wanted  for  its  beauty,  its  resistance  to  corrosion  and  heat,  its  easy  cleaning  quality.  Republic 
ENDUROS  Stainless  Steel  is  used  for  kitchen  sinks  and  other  home  appliances;  fer  miles  of  piping  in  dairies;  for  counters, 
kettles,  and  other  equipment  in  food  processing  plants;  for  atomic  energy  installations;  for  aircraft  and  missiles.  Some 
magnificent  grilles  and  sculpturing  for  museums  and  cathedrals  are  made  from  ENOURO.  Tank  trucks  are  lined  with 
ENDURO.  It  was  dubbed  the  Wonder  Metal  when  introduced  because  it  promised  so  many 
applications.  The  full  extent  of  its  versatility  is  still  unexplored. 


J 
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New  Equipment 
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removable,  motor-driven  lens- 
board. 

Also  exhibited  will  be  three 
machines  for  powderless  etching 
of  zinc,  magnesium  and  copper 
plates. 

Fcmderleris  Etching 

The  “Zinc-Matic”  Powderless 
Etching  Machine  etches  line, 
halftone  or  combination  plates 
up  to  20"  X  24"  and  has  four 
full-length  paddles  and  a  built- 
in  refrigerating  unit  with  ample 
capacity  to  meet  continuous  duty 
requirements.  A  large  capacity 
bath  permits  full  size  open  flats 
to  be  deep  etched  with  proper 
shoulders  and  enables  greater 
production  with  fewer  bath 
changes. 

The  Chemco  “Dow-etch”  Ma¬ 
chine  Model  510  produces  high 
quality  zinc  and  magnesium  line, 
halftone  and  combination  en¬ 
gravings  by  the  Dow  process. 
It  produces  40  halftone  flats  or 
20  combination  flats  per  shift, 
up  to  22"  X  28"  in  size. 

The  new  “Kopr-Matic”  is  a 


powderless  etching  machine  for 
making  copper  engravings. 

Safety  Saw 

The  exhibit  of  the  Pate  Com¬ 
pany  will  feature  Nelson  Cost 
Cutter  Saws,  now  in  their  29th 
year  of  seiwice  to  the  trade. 

The  New  Breidenbach  Safety 
Saw  that  automatically  cuts 
through  24^/2"  of  material  in  9 
seconds  will  be  demonstrated.  It 
is  a  substantial  time  saver  for 
processing  strip,  nile,  leads,  etc. 
to  stock  sizes. 

Bordamat,  a  useful  attach¬ 
ment  for  Elrods  to  tool  fancy 
borders  from  standard  molds 
will  be  on  display. 

Lawson’s  “So  Useful”  ROP 
Stereo  Gauge  will  be  on  display. 
It  offers  stereotypers  a  hand 
gauge  to  check  color  plate  regis¬ 
ter  before  routing  and  for  press¬ 
men  to  double  check  prior  to 
mounting  on  their  press;  also  to 
assist  pressmen  in  detennining 
how  much  to  pack  out  for  regis¬ 
tration. 

*  *  * 

For  the  Mailrooin 

Of  interest  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  men  at  the  T.W.  &  C.B. 
Sheridan  Co.  booth  will  be  the 
new  Sheridan-Kenmore  bundle 


tying  machine  and  the  new 
Magnacraft  mailing  machine 
which  contains  a  labeling  head 
and  town  sorting  device. 

]|C  9(C 

Autoniulie  Qiiudding 

In  the  realm  of  devices  to  in¬ 
crease  automation.  Star  Parts, 
Inc.  will  show  its  Selectro-Matic 
quadder,  a  versatile  attachment 
for  the  linecasting  machine  that 
operates  from  tape  signals. 
• 

‘Suburbia’  Adds 
Five  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Suburbia  Today  is  adding  five 
newspapers,  beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  bringing  its  total  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  1,229,999  for  184 
suburban  papers,  according  to 
Leonai’d  S.  Davidow,  publisher. 

The  colorgravure  magazine 
will  appear  in  the  Thursday 
editions  of  the  Gladstone  (Mo.) 
Neivs,  Platte  County  (Mo.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  North  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Press  Dispatch,  covering  the 
suburban  area  adjacent  to 
Kansas  City.  In  the  Seattle  area, 
the  following  papers  are  taking 
on  Suburbia  Today:  Kirkland 
(Wash.)  East  Side  Journal  and 
Bainbridye  (Wash.)  Review. 


Long  Planning 
Yields  Color 

Sbiattle,  Wash. 

Early  planning  and  careful 
development  led  to  the  color 
harvest  in  the  Seattle  Tirnttf  , 
Harry  Cahill,  business  manager, j- 
explained  here. 

The  Times  provided  reversible], 
rollers  and  color  decks  for  eadh 
of  the  eight  Goss  Headliner  unitH 
when  these  were  installed  ia 
1947.  Four  more  new  units  added] 
subsequently  were  similarly 
equipped. 

Special  Pholograplis  • 

Advertising  color  has  now  dfr 
veloped  importantly.  Editorial 
color  included  special  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  news  sections  for 
the  recent  Seafair  and  the  Gold 
Cup  races. 

Meanwhile  the  magazine 
presses  have  been  reconditioned 
and  their  color  facilities  have 
been  developed.  These  print  the 
Times  Sunday  magazine,  the  j 
comics  and  the  TV  magazine.  i 

The  magazine  has  long  fea-  * 
tured  editorial  color  produced  j 
from  semi-hard  mats. 


For  daring  to  publish  the  truth  about  shown  here  .  .  .  part  of  the  historic 

a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  administra-  exhibit  in  the  Zenger  Room  of  the  Fed- 

tion,  John  Peter  Zenger,  printer  of  eral  Hall  Memorial,  New  York  City. 

the  New  York  Weekly  Journal  in  1735  Zenser  Memorial  is  open  daily- 

was  tried  for  seditious  libel.  His  ac-  ^  4 

quittal  by  a  courageous  jury  was  a  p  jj.,  closed  Sundays  and  holidays, 

landmark  in  man  s  struggle  toward  Admission  is  free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub- 

free  government  and  a  free  press.”  Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  . 

John  Zenger’s  arrival  in  New  York  as  corner  of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway 

a  German  immigrant  boy  in  1710  is  to  Wall  Street  station. 
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''To  perpetuate  freedom  of  the  press  in  America” 


SERVES  INDUSTRY 
THROUSH 
ELECTRONICS 


RCA  Electronics  introduces  the  tube  of  tomorrow 


Called  the  Nuvistor,  this  thimble-size  electron  tube 
is  likely  to  start  a  revolution  in  electronics.  RCA 
engineers  scrapped  old  ideas— took  a  fresh  look  at 
tube  design.  The  result  will  be  tubes  that  are  far 
smaller,  perform  more  efficiently,  use  less  power, 
can  take  more  punishment,  are  more  rehable.  De¬ 


velopmental  models  now  being  tried  out  by  de¬ 
signers  will  have  a  profound  efiFect  on  the  size, 
appearance,  and  performance  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  for  entertainment,  communications,  defense, 
and  industry  in  the  future.  It  is  another  example  of 
the  way  RCA  is  constantly  advancing  in  electronics. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Before  Fame  and  Fortune . . . 

.  .  .  many  newspaper  carfoonisH  had  jobs  as  far  removed  from  the  drawing 
board  as  Cape  Canaveral  is  from  the  moon.  Bob  Barnes,  for  instance,  was  a 
police  reporter.  Here’s  a  glance  at  the  early  days  of  some  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  talent.  This  is  how  each  artist  sees  himself  in  those  good, 
poor  ol*  times.  (No.  4  in  a  series.)  Produced  by  James  L.  Callings. 


Jim  Seed 
(Jane  Arden) 

A  serious  fella  and  a  perfectionist 
with  a  pen,  ex-G.I.  Jim  once  was  a 
delivery  boy  for  a  dentist.  If  nothing 
else,  the  experience  taught  him  haw 
to  take  care  of  his  teeth,  and  today 
he  says  he  has  on.y  one  false  tooth. 


Cecil  Jensen 

(Little  Debbie) 

The  word  is  that  Cec  has  never  washed 
a  d.sh  s.nce  those  dreary  days  he 
wo  ked  as  uusboy  in  a  Chicago  cafe¬ 
teria  while  attending  art  school.  He's 
quiet,  religious,  wry-humored. 


I’li  rr  --- 


Bob  Schoenke 

(Laredo) 

The  gentleman  is  mild  and  pleasant, 
but  watch  out  —  he's  as  rugged  as  some 
of  the  characters  in  his  strip.  Bob 
hoboed  around  in  western  states  as 
a  youth,  working  in  restaurants  and 
lumber  camps  and  on  ranches  only 
when  food  became  more  necessary 
than  hitting  the  next  town. 


Frank  Interlandi 

(Interlandl  Slants) 

In  this  artist  we  have  an  iconoclast 
and  a  scholar..  Frank  was  picked  up 
for  syndication  off  the  campus  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  where  he 
was  working  on  his  master's  degree. 
A  serious  painter  too. 


BE  SEEING  YOU 
AT  BOOTH  #125 
Graphic  Arts 
Exposition,  N.  Y. 
Sept.' 6-1 2 

COJA/C. 
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It 
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Harry  Mace 

(Junior  Grade) 

Harry  played  what  he  describes  as  < 
not  very  good  trumpet  with  local 
bands  in  St.  Louis.  Small,  wiry  and 
civic-minded,  he  still  finds  time  to 
play.  "My  friends  and  family  suffer," 
he  says,  "but  I  enjoy  it." 


<  I  '  I  "  • 

•I  '  '  '  I 

I  '  '  1  '  '  . 
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Clyde  Lamb 
(Herman,  Open  Season) 

One  of  the  most  colorful  personalities 
in  the  business,  Clyde  is  a  brawny  six- 
footer  who  came  to  national  attention 
while  serving  time  in  prison.  He  can 
also  remember  the  days  when  he  was 
a  lumberjack  and  those  trees  looked 
mountain-high. 


Bil  Keane 

(Channel  Chuckles) 

Bil  made  haste  slowly  when  he  was 
a  display  ad  messenger  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  As  imaginative  as  he 
is,  he  couldn't  even  conceive  then 
of  a  new  medium  coming  along  called 
television. 


Wally  Falk 

(The  Family  Car) 

Husky,  amiable  Wally  probably  will 
never  ride  in  a  bus  again.  He  drove 
a  Greyhound  for  more  than  IS  years. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  he  prefers  a  pri¬ 
vate  car  anyway,  as  the  name  of  his 
work  indicates. 


Ed  Reed 

(Off  the  Record) 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  and  an  ad 
agency  in  that  city  were  Ed's  starting 
points  as  a  gag  artist.  A  pioneer  in 
panels,  the  gregarious  cartoonist  is 
quite  a  traveler.  He  frequently  visits 
the  papers  carrying  him. 


Bob  Barnes 
(The  Better  Half) 

And,  as  we  said,  the  charming  Mr- 
Barnes,  who  at  one  time  tried  his 
hand(s)  at  many  jobs:  car  salesman, 
police  reporter,  booking  and  advance 
agent  for  road  shows,  sign  painter, 
shipyard  worker.  The  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  named  him  best  ga9 
panelist  of  1958. 
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WHEN  YOU  TALK  TO  YOUR  READERS  ABOUT  TRAFFIC  SAFETY,  keep  this  man  in  mind. 

He’s  the  driver  who  blames  his  car  for  every  accident  and  narrow  escape. 

Last  year,  as  in  every  year,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  vehicles  in  ac¬ 
cidents  were  in  good  condition  before  the  accidents  happened.  These  crashes 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  brakes  or  the  lights  or  the  steering  wheel.  They 
were  the  fault  of  the  drivers. 

Careful  maintenance  is  important,  of  course.  But  regardless  of  their 
condition,  cars  must  be  under  careful  control.  Autos  are  not  reckless, 
thoughtless,  or  inattentive.  Drivers  are. 

Accident  prevention  begins — and  ends — with  drivers. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford,  Connecticut 

(  advertisemtnt) 
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Distributors  Caught  In  Smut  vs.  Censors 


Chicago 

Independent  distributors  of 
magazines,  newspapers  and 
paperback  books  are  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  “Smut  vs. 
Censorship”  as  the  campaign 
spreads  to  punish  dealers  han¬ 
dling  publications  deemed  objec¬ 
tionable. 

Typical  of  the  situation  has 
been  the  recent  vinilent  attack 
of  newsstand  censorship  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  19  retailers  and  one 
wholesaler  were  arrested  for 
selling  allegedly  “indecent”  pub¬ 
lications.  Those  arrested  in¬ 
cluded  18  druggists.  Their  trials 
have  been  continued  until  early 
September. 

Six  newsdealers  were  recently 
arrested  in  Houston,  Tex.,  after 
tbe  police  department  was 
ordered  to  remove  from  the 
newsstands,  “Every  magazine 
that  shows  a  bare  leg.”  The 
order  was  softened,  however, 
when  it  was  pointed  out  the 
original  edict  would  affect  prac¬ 
tically  every  magazine. 

In  Indianapolis,  the  campaign 
has  been  waged  under  the  banner 
of  “Citizens  Committee  for  De¬ 
cent  Literature,”  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  gained  the  cooperation 
of  the  Marion  County  sheriff, 
prosecutor,  and  Indianapolis 
chief  of  police. 

Police  Raids 

Although  representatives  of 
the  CCDL  had  called  on  individ¬ 


ual  druggists  earlier  to  “ex¬ 
amine”  their  racks,  no  druggist 
has  reported  that  he  had  been 
a.sked  to  remove  any  publication. 
Each  retailer  arrested  was 
charged  with  the  sale  of  one 
specific  title  although  others 
were  al.so  confiscated  when  60 
sheriff’s  deputies  and  local  police 
staged  raids  last  June  17. 

From  the  list  of  swoin  aff- 
davits  it  appeared  that  titles 
had  been  carefully  selected  in 
advance  so  that  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  publications  as  pos¬ 
sible  would  be  involved,  in¬ 
cluding  romance  magazines,  de¬ 
tective  stories,  paperback  books, 
etc.  This  approach  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  forcing  withdrawal  from 
retail  distribution  of  not  only 
the  titles  cited,  but  wholesale 
lots  of  all  similar  periodicals. 

The  one  wholesaler  arrested 
in  the  Indianapolis  raids  re- 
poi-ted  that  since  the  arrests, 
agency  volume  has  declined  30 
to  35  per  cent.  “Returns  norm¬ 
ally  run  about  35  to  40  percent,” 
he  said,  “but  the  week  after  the 
arrests,  we  experienced  a  return 
of  73  per  cent.” 

Chicago  police  raided  the  city’s 
second  largest  distributor  and 
confiscated  copies  of  56  different 
magazines  which  they  charged 
contained  suggestive  stories  and 
pictures. 

Three  detectives  armed  with 
search  warrants  seized  the  pub¬ 
lications  from  the  Capitol  News 
.\gency. 


The  Indianapolis  campaign’s 
tactics  are  forcing  out  of  retail 
di.stribution  not  only  the  alleged¬ 
ly  indecent  titles,  but  issues  of 
many  stand-bys,  such  as 
Reader's  Dipest,  Coronet,  Mc- 
CnlVs  and  Holiday,  according  to 
the  Council  for  Independent  Dis¬ 
tribution,  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  875  distributors  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

CID’s  policy  on  cen.sorsbip  of 
magazines  and  books  has  been 
stated  in  various  national  and 
regional  association  re.solutions. 
Typical  of  such  .statements  of 
policy  are  the  following: 

“CID  does  not,  and  will  not, 
countenance  ob.sccnity;  and  CID 
is  always  ready  and  willing  to 
cooperate  with  any  duly  con¬ 
stituted  official  to  eliminate  the 
distribution  of  obscene  publica¬ 
tions. 

“CID,  as  a  national  associa¬ 
tion,  cannot  attempt  to  judge  the 
acceptability  of  any  publication, 
and  would  not  do  so  even  though 
it  were  capable  of  passing  such 
judgment.  The  acceptability  of 
publications  depends  upon  their 
conformance  with  contemporary 
community  standards  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  which  vary  from  place  to 
place.” 

Responsibility  Defined 

CID’s  policy  on  publisher- 
wholesaler  responsibility  has 
been  expressed  as  follows: 

“No  publi.sher  should  expect, 
let  alone  urge,  that  any  whole¬ 


saler  incur  the  odium  of  his 
community  to  further  the  pub- 
li.sher’s  interests.  Responsibil¬ 
ity  for  good  taste  in  publications 
I'estswith  the  publisher  initially, 
continually  and  primarily.  Pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  made  more 
amenable  to  the  penalties  of  any 
.state  or  community  whose  stand¬ 
ards  of  decency  in  literature  are 
judicially  determined  to  have 
been  transgressed.” 

From  a  practical  standpoint, 
however,  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  whatever  local  authority  , 
seeks  to  eliminate  ob.scene  pub- 
lication.s,  whether  such  author¬ 
ity  be  a  citizens  committee, 
church  group  or  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency. 

Distributors  are  concerned 
with  the  crippling  effect  of  in¬ 
timidation  which  results  in  half- 
empty  racks  for  dealers  and 
excessively  heavy  returns  for 
wholesalers. 

One  magazine  distributing 
firm  executive  in  Chicajro  says 
the  distributor  needs  help  in 
determining  wffiat  magazines  are 
objectionable.  Charles  Levy  Jr., 
president  of  Charles  Levy  Cir¬ 
culating  Co.,  told  a  Ch  icago  Sun- 
Times  reporter  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  distributor  should  be 
his  own  censor.  He  favors  a 
quasi-administrative  committee 
to  w'ork  with  distributors.  It 
might  be  composed  of  publishers, 
attorneys,  educators  and  relig¬ 
ious  leaders,  he  suggested,  to 
help  define  standards. 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Case  Settlement? 


Color  Gain  Reportetl 

The  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Com- 
mercial  carried  119,336  lines  of 
color  advertising  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1959  as  against 
48,797  for  the  like  period  in 
1958. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marictling, 
advcHiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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A  settlement  between  the  sus¬ 
pended  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
and  a  group  of  its  former  em¬ 
ployes  seeking  severance  pay  is 
expected  within  the  next  several 
months. 

Lawyers  for  the  Eagle  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  are  marshaling  the  assets 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Inc.,  and 
attempting  to  dispose  of  some 
libel  suits.  Guild  spokesmen  said 
an  offer  bas  been  made  to  turn 
over  all  assets  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Inc.,  to  the  employes.  It 
is  believed  this  will  constitute  a 
settlement  by  meeting  25  or  30% 
of  the  amount  of  claims  filed  by 
fonner  employes. 

The  fonner  Eagle  employes 
met  June  15  and  authorized  the 
Guild  to  proceed  to  examine  the 
offer. 

The  Eagle  is  under  contract- 
ural  obligation  to  pay  315  of  its 
former  employes  approximately 
$1,000,000  in  severance,  vacation 
and  other  back  pay,  an  arbitra¬ 
tor  ruled  last  Feb.  2.  (E&P, 


Feb.  7,  page  59).  The  award  in 
arbitration  was  made  by  Prof. 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  of  North- 
westem  University. 

The  Eagle  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  March  16,  1955,  during  a 
strike  begun  Jan.  28  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild.  At  the 
time,  the  Eagle’s  publisher, 
Frank  D.  Schroth  Sr.,  said  that 
to  meet  the  union’s  wage  de¬ 
mands  would  have  entailed  fi¬ 
nancial  losses  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  No  fund  for  payment  of 
severance  and  other  back  pay 
bad  been  set  up  by  the  Eagle 
before  its  suspension. 

In  i-uling  for  the  employes. 
Prof.  Wiryz  denied  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  counter-claim  for  $2,000,- 
000  damages  from  the  Guild  on 
the  ground  the  strike  forced 
the  .suspension. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Inc.,  and 
the  Publi.shers  Association  of 
New  York,  of  which  it  was  a 
member,  had  oppo.sed  arbitration 
on  the  ground  that  contractural 
relations  between  the  paper  and 


union  ended  when  the  strike 
started.  The  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  issue 
must  be  .submitted  to  arbitration 
and  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  review  that  decision. 

• 

2  Coiioeriis  Fiiieil 

The  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  Hill¬ 
side,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 
printing  inks,  and  the  Potdevin 
Machine  Co.,  Teterboro,  N.  J-. 
manufacturers  of  coating,  gluinp 
and  labeling  machines,  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  in  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  New  York,  to  gov¬ 
ernment  charges  of  price-fixinjr 
and  re.straint  of  trade. 

The  Huber  firm  was  fined 
$7,500  and  the  Potdevin  con¬ 
cern  was  fined  $5,000. 

Four  other  companies  which 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  similar 
charges  were  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  New  York;  Acme 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  New 
York;  Chandler  &  Price  Co. 
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...thsnks  to  my 

Editor  &  Publisher  Merket  Guide! 


Selecting  newspapers  and  newspaper  markets  is  like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel 
with  the  E&P  Market  Guide.  And  you’ll  find  that  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  spend  millions  in  newspapers  have  been  depending  on  the 
Market  Guide  for  35  years  as  their  basic  source  of  market  information  for 
three  big  reasons: 

1.  COMPLETENESS— With  data  on  over  1500  daily  newspaper  markets  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada— location,  housing,  transportation,  public  utilities,  bank¬ 
ing,  retailing,  growth  factors,  education,  agriculture,  industry— there's 
information  available  for  planning  a  schedule  for  any  classification  of 
account. 

2.  TIMELINESS— With  the  latest  available  data  on  population,  retail  sales  and 
Income  from  official  sources,  plus  accurate  up-to-the-minute  estimates  for 
the  current  and  coming  year.  Market  Guide  statistical  information  is  up  to 
a  year-and-a-half  ahead  of  any  other  statistical  research  source! 

3.  ACCURACY— Year  after  year.  Market  Guide  estimates  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  as  accurate  as  a  fine  watch— within  less  than  1%  of  official  govern¬ 
ment  figures  released  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  publication. 

A  basic  research  tool  for  blue-chip  newspaper  accounts  and  the  biggest  agencies 
from  coast  to  coast,  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  an  outstanding 
advertising  medium  for  newspapers  that  want  to  keep  their  copy  alive  all 
year  round.  It  provides  an  ideal  backdrop  for  the  story  of  how 
your  newspaper  serves  your  market. 

The  1960  MARKET  GUIDE  published  in  November  1959  will  sell  for  your 
newspaper  all  through  the  coming  year.  Deadline  for  advertising  copy  is 
October  1.  Rates  are:  page:  $440;  h^f-page,  $250;  third-page,  $185;  quarter-page, 
$140;  eighth-page,  $95.  Make  your  space  reservations  now! 
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S^^DICATES 

Pulitzer  W inner  to  Do 


Inspirational  Column 

By  James  L.  Collings 


A  gentleman  who  has  traveled 
a  long  editorial  road  and  picked 
up  a  Pulitzer  along  the  way 
starts  an  inspirational  column 
Oct.  6  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

He  is  Charles  S.  Ryckman, 
whose  three-times-a-week  prod¬ 
uct,  “Reflections,”  according  to 
King,  “reaffinns  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  virtues  of  goodness  and 
fortitude,  using  real-life  par¬ 
ables  in  contemporary  tenns.  .  .  . 
He  bolsters  the  faith  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  and  punctures  the  shells 
of  the  cynics.” 

Mr.  Ryckman’s  editorial¬ 
writing  background  is  evident  in 
his  column.  He  writes  simply, 
pointedly,  gracefully.  His  words 
fit  together  like  moonlight  and 
romance. 

In  one  of  his  columns  de¬ 
scribing  a  man  of  great  courage 
he  wrote:  “The  Medal  of  Honor 
has  graced  the  uniforms  and 
honored  the  names  of  many 
brave  men  in  the  course  of  our 
national  history. 

“There  are  stirring  stories  to 
be  told  about  the  winning  of  this 
distinguished  place  in  the  stoiy 
of  America.  The  strangest  of 
them  all  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  never  fired  a  shot  in  his  life 
with  intent  to  kill  a  human 
being,  or  held  a  gun  in  his  hands 
in  military  seiwice. 

“At  the  height  of  the  main 


battle  on  the  island  of  Okinawa, 
Desmond  Doss  was  caught  re¬ 
peatedly  in  violent  action  that 
killed  hundreds  of  his  comrades. 
In  one  phase  of  the  struggle 
alone,  he  saved  the  lives  of  75 
men.  Serverely  wounded,  he  gave 
up  his  place  on  a  litter  to  an¬ 
other  man  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  It  is  not  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  winning  love  to  do  dra¬ 
matic  things  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
The  doctor  goes  to  a  remote 
squalid  home  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  turns  back  a  human 
life  from  the  brink  of  death.  The 
scientist  risks  health  and  life 
itself  in  the  laboratory  or  on  the 
experimental  range  and  ad¬ 
vances  man’s  fund  of  knowledge 
one  tiny  step.  The  minister  prays 
at  the  bedside  of  a  criminal  and 
hopes  to  restore  one  soul  to  the 
grace  of  God. 

“The  work  of  Desmond  Doss 
was  hard  and  dirty  and  lonely. 
Fa'*'no:  death,  he  could  not  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  it.  Stand¬ 
ing  between  other  men  and 
death,  he  was  a  giant  .  .  .” 

Vi  on  Piililz.er  for  EdiloriaU 

The  writer  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1931  for  editorials  he 
did  for  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Tribune.  He’s  naturally  proud 
of  this  and  other  honors,  but  he 
says  the  bigge.st  kick  was  when 
he  wrote  a  grade-.school  essay 


Trail  Breakers! 

^  The  men  who  found  the  way  over  deserts  and  mountains 
'  to  fertile  fields  and  green  pastures . . .  fought  1  ndians, 

grizzlies,  hot  sands  and  stinging  sleet . . .  opened  the 
^  overland  w  ay  for  later  homesteaders  and  gold-seekers. 
Mixing  drama,  adventure,  and  excitement,  these 
men  are  the  very  lifeblood-  of 


The  Old  Glory  Storv 

by  Athena  Robbins  and  Rick  Fletcber.  Tbe  illustrated  saga  of  the 
march  of  America,  this  feature  in  color  comic  format 
is  authentically  researched,  accurate  in  picture  and  text... wins 
not  only  the  public,  but  plaudits  from  pastors,  the  press,  and 
patriotic  groups  — is  a  proven  circulation  builder  for  readers  of  all 
ages.  Available  in  standard  one-third  pages,  for  weekly  publication. 
Wire  collect  for  proofs  and  prices... to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune^JVcic  York  lYetrs 

Bulldina,  \fir  York 
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C.  S.  Ryckman 


about  a  cat  fight  for  a  teacher 
named  Margaret  Demmel. 

“After  several  futile  attempts 
I  managed  a  vivid  de.scription  of 
an  imaginary  cat  fight  which 
must  have  been  pretty  lurid,”  he 
recalls.  “Until  the  time  of  her 
retirement  Miss  Demmel  never 
failed  to  read  my  ‘Cat  Fight’ 
to  her  classes  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year. 

“She  unquestionably  made  a 
writer  of  me,  and  through  many 
years  later  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  win  a  Pulitzer  prize  it  never 
matched  the  thrill  I  can  get  any 
time  I  return  to  my  hometow-n 
by  having  strangers  tell  me  of 
hearing  Maggie  Demmel  read  my 
first  composition.” 

Mr.  Ryckman,  fil,  was  born 
in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  tbe  son 
of  a  farmer.  His  mother,  an 
amateur  poet  and  .skilled  pianist, 
aKso  encouraged  him  to  write. 

.4fter  World  War  I  .sei-vice  in 
the  Navy  he  landed  a  job  with 
the  Tribune  and  w-as  soon  doing 
the  editorials.  “I  leamed  there 
the  hard  way  about  editorial 
responsibility  and  that  freedom 
to  w’lite  is  a  dangerous  thing 
with-moial  discipline,”  he  says. 
I  “It  is  so  much  easier  to  hurt 
people  than  to  heal  the  hurts, 
and  w'hile  the  editorial  that 
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blasts  is  fun  to  write  there  is 
nothing  humorous  in  later  being 
confronted  with  facts  that  refute 
the  wrong  position.” 

Mr.  Ryckman  left  the  Tribune 
in  1936  for  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner.  He  has  also 
worked  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-.American  and  the  Examiner 
and  the  Call-Bulletin  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  chief  editor¬ 
ial  writer  for  the  latter  paper 
until  its  recent  merger  with  the 
Neivs. 

0  *  * 
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Elmer  S.  (Rosy)  Roessnerhas 
been  named  editor-in-chief  of 
Bell  Syndicate  and  affiliated  com¬ 
panies,  effective  this  week.  Mr. 
Roessner,  who  w-rites  two  col¬ 
umns  for  Bell,  w-as  appointed 
editor  of  Women’s  News  Service 
last  April.  Kathleen  Caesar,  Bell 
editor  since  1929,  will  sei-ve  as 
editor  emeritus. 
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Latin  American 
Project  Revised 
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Buenos  Aires 

Plans  announced  earlier  this 
year  (E&P,  June  27)  for  a  chain 
of  English-language  newspapers, 
w'ith  TV  and  radio  stations,  in 
Latin  America,  have  been  aband¬ 
oned  in  so  far  as  the  newspaper 
aspect  is  concerned,  according 
to  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald. 

The  group  was  to  be  operated 
by  Intercontinental  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation  headed  by 
Clarence  W.  Moore  of  the  Times 
of  Havana,  Cuba. 

Formation  Announcement 

Tex  McCrary,  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  who  an¬ 
nounced  the  group’s  foimation, 
had  no  comment  to  make  on  the 
Herald’s  story  on  arrival  here 
on  a  business  visit  last  w-eek. 

The  Herald  said  Mr.  McCrary, 
the  original  promoter,  had  with¬ 
drawn  the  scheme  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  organization  for  the 
take-over  of  various  newspapers 
in  Latin  America  had  been  dis¬ 
solved. 

The  newspapers  were  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Starulard,  a  98-year- 
old  Buenos  Aires  weekly  which 
suspended  publication  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  Montevidean,  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  the  South  Pacific  Mail, 
of  Santiago,  Chile. 

The  Herald  said  that  $10,000 
had  been  dispatched  to  Buenos 
Aires  to  liquidate  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  business  with  the  Stand¬ 
ard  and  meet  severance  pay 
obligations. 

The  Standard  was  mobilizing 
to  reappear  in  September.  Staff 
was  being  recruited.  These  activ¬ 
ities  have  been  interrupted. 
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Mill  Merger  Plan 
Readied  for  SEC 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
i  Powell  River  Company 
Limited  is  on  the  verge  of  sub- 
Imitting  its  proposal  for  a  merger 
{with  MacMillan  &  Bloedel 
;  Limited  to  the  Securities  and 
I  Exchange  Commission  in  Wash- 
iinffton. 

;  Such  a  consolidation  would 
!  provide  a  top  bracket  North 
'  American  newsprint  producer. 

[  A  combined  annual  capacity 
I  of  750,000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
yearly  sales  of  $225,000,000  are 
shown  in  reports  prepared  for 
stockholders. 

j  Benefits  Seen 

;  Obseiwers  point  out  that  the 
'consolidation  plan  offers  flexi¬ 
bility,  economy,  broadened  forest 
resources  and  increased  financial 
strength.  There  also  will  be  more 
funds  and  resources  for  research 
to  develop  new  products. 

For  Powell,  it  definitely  closes 
an  era  in  which  it  was  devoted 
i  principally  to  the  production  of 
■  newsprint. 

For  MacMillan  &  Bloedel,  this 
move  would  expand  the  news¬ 
print  production  into  which  it 
only  recently  embarked. 

I  Powell  tabs  its  mill  at  Powell 
River,  100  air  miles  north  of 
here,  as  the  greatest  mill  in  the 
world  in  a  single  location.  In 
the  past  two  years  MacMillan  & 
Bloedel  has  placed  into  operation 
a  200,000-ton  capacity  mill  on 
Vancouver  Island.  MB’s  basic 
operations  are  in  timber  and 
sawmills. 

Powell  Output 

Powell  estimates  its  productive 
capacity  at  550,000  tons.  The 
merger  would  provide  a  company 
with  virtually  one-tenth  of  the 
newsprint  capacity  of  all  Can¬ 
ada. 

Today  an  investment  of  $100,- 
WO  is  required  for  each  daily 
ton  of  newsprint  produced. 

Powell’s  expansion  of  news¬ 
print  producing  facilities  has 
extended  over  several  major  pro- 
?rams  developed  over  a  30-year 
period.  These  have  been  inter¬ 
mittent  in  accord  with  changing 
demands. 

Ninth  Muchine 

PRC  was  incorporated  in  1911 
xnd  placed  its  first  new’sprint 
machine  in  operation  a  year 
liter.  Its  newest  and  ninth  ma- 
ehine  is  designed  to  produce  up 
to  2500  feet  of  newsprint  per 
minute.  It  was  installed  in  1957. 

All  nine  machines  are  in  regu¬ 
lar  operation  at  the  main  Powell 
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River  plant  on  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  mainland.  Operations 
have  not  been  at  capacity  since 
tbe  dip  in  demand  began  two 
years  ago. 

The  Powell  River,  B.  C.,  facil¬ 
ities  also  have  a  capacity  for 
40,000  tons  of  pulp  annually. 
There  are  nine  logging  camps 
and  two  sawmills. 

The  capacity  of  the  two  MB 
machines  is  200,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  year.  The  newsprint  mill 
is  at  Port  Alberni,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Sawmills  Acquired 

MB’s  first  15  years  were  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  export  market¬ 
ing.  Two  large  sawmills  and 
tracts  of  timber  were  acquired 
in  1935.  A  start  was  then  made 
in  the  plywood  business. 

MB  showed  an  $8,109,000 
profit  on  $160,792,000  in  sales 
for  1958.  This  compares  with  a 
net  of  $18,743,000  in  1955  on 
sales  of  $175,959,000. 

Powell  reported  a  net  profit 
of  $7,600,000  on  $55,628,000  in 
sales.  This  compares  with  $12.- 
197,000  on  sales  totalling  $71, 
477,000  in  1955. 

Harold  S.  Foley  is  chairman 
of  the  Powell  board  with  M.  J. 
Foley  president. 

•lohn  V.  Clyne  is  chainnan 
and  C.  Crispin  president  of  MB. 


^Slave  Labor* 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

“Now'  do  not  forget  there  is 
not  one  single  paper  company  in 
the  south  which  runs  its  own 
woods  operation.  It  is  all  sub, 
sub,  subcontract  until  they  have 
a  crew  of  men  less  than  12  which 
exempts  them  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  as  it  is  now,  and  al.so  ex¬ 
empts  them  fi*om  the  workmen’s 
compensation,  and  so  on.  They 
have  our  colored  brethren  down 
there  who  work  for  what  they 
can  get  and  a  kick  in  the  pants. 
That  is  what  they  base  their 
low'-cost  w'ood  on,  and  do  not 
forget  it. 

“What  we  have  to  fight  is  the 
■socalled  slave  labor  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  most  serious 
competition  we  have  to  meet.’’ 

Talked  with  Unions 

Mr.  Ambridge  was  asked  if 
he  ever  thought  of  sending  down 
a  few  delegates  from  the  wood¬ 
workers’  unions. 

Mr.  Ambridge  replied: 

for  August  ^29,  '1959 


“We  have  talked  to  the  union. 

I  have  personally  gone  to  the 
presidents  of  the  two  large 
unions  with  which  we  deal  in 
the  United  States.  It  bums  me 
up  to  go  dowm  there,  see  them 
and  ask  how  it  is  that  their  great 
union  principles  permit  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  wood  under  the  situation 
which  exists  down  there. 

“I  would  say  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  within  the  realm  of  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  committee  could 
send  a  subcommittee  down  to  the 
southern  states  and  have  a  good 
look  at  what  they  do  down  there, 
and  see  how  you  like  it.” 

Exemption  Since  1930 

At  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  in  Washington,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  said  there  was  no  rea- 
.son  for  it  to  take  any  action  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Ambridge’s  re¬ 
marks  because  the  newsprint 
mills  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  12-man  exemption  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  felling 
of  trees  since  1950.  Farm  labor 
also  has  an  exemption  for  limited 
periods  of  seasonal  employment. 
This  might  embrace  many  who 
sell  wood  to  the  mills. 

The  newsprint  mill  exemption 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
minimum  wage  was  being  raised 
from  40  cents  to  75  cents  an 
hour.  The  Labor  Department 
conducted  bearings  on  the  ex¬ 
emption  in  1949,  the  year  the 
Coosa  River  newsprint  mill  was 
being  e.stablished  in  Alabama. 
The  mill  at  Lufkin  started  10 
years  earlier. 

Intel-national  Paper  Company 
and  Bowaters  have  established 
newsprint  and  pulp  mills  in  the 
south  in  recent  years. 

According  to  a  public  relations 
.spokesman  for  a  major  U.  S. 
paper  company,  the  loggei-s  and 
others  covered  by  the  exemption 
wage  earn  far  more  income  by 
being  on  tbeir  own  and  using 
power  equipment,  than  they 
would  if  they  received  the  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  wage.  These  are 
some  of  the  facts  being  gathered 
to  offset  the  “slave  labor”  slur 
on  the  industry. 


Hearsl  Sells 
Chi.  Building 

Chicago 

Sale  of  the  10-story  Hearst 
Building  here,  occupied  by  the 
Chicago  American,  sister  paper 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  by 
Heai'st  Publishing  Company  to 
a  New  York  City  group  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Buyer  of  the  Hearst  Building 
and  related  properties  was  a 
New  York  group  represented 
by  Morris  J.  Mayer,  an  attor¬ 
ney.  Purchase  price,  all  cash, 
was  approximately  $2,000,000. 

The  new  owners  plan  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  property,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Huberth  &  Huberth,  Inc., 
New  York  real  estate  firm. 
Hari-y  G.  Huberth  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  James  J.  Kennedy, 
vicepresident,  were  the  brokers. 

The  property  consists  of  56,- 
000  square  feet  of  land,  the  10- 
story  building,  an  annex  and 
a  three-story  newspaper  plant 
building.  Mechanical  operations 
of  the  American  were  moved 
from  the  Hearst  Building  on 
July  27  and  other  departments 
were  scheduled  to  move  to  Trib¬ 
une  Square  within  two  years. 
• 

Open  School  Board 
Meetings  Required 

Lansing,  Mich. 

A  new  law  is  on  the  books  in 
Michigan.  It  requires  that  all 
school  board  meetings  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  and  that 
.school  hoard  records  shall  be 
available  under  reasonable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  law  permits  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  of  school  boa  ids, 
but  stipulates  that  no  final 
action  shall  be  taken  then. 

The  bill  was  introduced  with 
backing  from  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  and  was  widely  sup¬ 
ported  by  newspapers  of  the 
state,  even  though  some  news- 
pajiers  objected  to  the  paragraph 
which  pei-mited  closed  executive 


July  Linage  Gains 
Continue  Upsurge 

With  good  boosts  from  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Automotive,  total  linage 
in  newspapers  for  July  .scored  a 
gain  of  ll^/r  over  that  in  July, 
1958,  as  measured  by  Media 
Records  for  52  Cities. 

Automotive  was  up  39%  and 
Classified  23%,  continuing  their 
gains  of  May  and  June.  General 
linage  held  even  with  that  of  a 
year  ago  and  retail  was  ahead 
by  about  5%. 

City-by-city  figures  will  be 
published  in  next  week’s  E&P. 


BE  SEEING  YOU 
AT  BOOTH  #125 
Graphic  Arts 
Exposition,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  6-12 


Obituary 


William  M.  Zadick,  46,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  city  editor  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune; 
Aug.  17,  of  a  heart  attack. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leon  Crystal,  65,  United  Na¬ 
tions  correspondent  for  the  For¬ 
ward,  daily  morning  Jewish 
new'spaper;  Aug.  22,  of  a  heart 
attack. 


Mark  Perrin  Jones  Jr.,  57, 
former  president  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Searcy  (Ark.) 
Daily  Citizen;  Aug.  20,  of  a 
heart  attack. 


Dan  Bishop,  59,  former  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist  for  the  old  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times;  Aug. 
22,  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  was 
with  the  S-T  from  1929  until 
the  newspaper  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1951. 


COLOR  AVAILABILITY  In  the  Houston  Post  will  be  increased  by  an 
expansion  program  announced  by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  (center),  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  Shown  with  Mrs.  Hobby,  looking  at  sketch  of  Post 
Building,  are  (left  to  right)  William  P.  Hobby,  Jr.,  associate  editor; 
Eugene  J.  Lemcoe,  director  of  advertising;  and  W.  Howard  Baldwin, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager. 


Schulte  to  Serve 
As  Managing  Editor 

Savannah,  Gi 
Henry  H.  Schulte  Jr.,  for  the 
past  three  and  a  half  yea^ 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Nnshvilh 
Tennessean,  has  been  appointee 
managing  editor  of  the  Savur. 
nah  Morning  News. 

The  appointment  was  ar. 
nounced  by  Creed  C.  Black,  vicf 
president  and  executive  editor  o: 
the  Savannah  News-Press. 

Mr.  Schulte  will  assume  hi' 
new  duties  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Schulte,  33,  proviousiy 
had  served  as  a  member  of  tte 
state  news  staff  of  the  LouisrUk 
(Ky.)  Times,  as  day  city  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.' 
Times,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Dail> 


^^‘^upoN,  Tex.  of  the  Montana  State  Press  As-  t,pnp,.al  *^anaeer  of  tl 
The  Houston  Post  is  embark-  sociation  at  the  annual  conven-  i  rone  I  Herald' 
mg  on  an  expansion  program  to  tion  here.  ‘  (^jue.)  ^  ncraia, 

meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  ^on  Coe  of  the  Plains  (Mont.)  John  Robert  Oakes 
growing  Southwest,  Oveta  Culp  pM^snian  was  elected  first  vice-  former  owner  of  the 
Hobby,  president  and  tor,  an-  p^^ident;  Fred  Martin,  Park  Jb  ”  ^^8  )  HernM; 
nounced  th.s  week.  The  expan-  coani.  New.  of  Livtagston,  '  •  •  • 

Sion,  to  cost  well  over  $1,000,-  ^  vicenresident •  and  Rav  tiam*  T?  Bitrkhalte 

000,  will  include  the  enlarge-  vicepresment ,  ana  Kay  Dana  R.  Burkh^te 

ment  of  the  Post  building  and  Pu  Tri  •  “  tired  day  news  edito: 

the  purchase  of  new  presses.  *  vicepresi  en  .  pos  Angeles  (  a  i  .) 

The  Post’s  pressroom  will  be  ,  association  decried  union  Aug.  16,  of  a  heart  at 
tripled  in.  size  bv  the  addition  featherbedding  and  criticized 

of  two  new  bays,  each  50  feet  the  Montana  State  University  Alva  K  Lorenz,  8( 
wide,  175  feet  long  and  three  Pointing  department  for  “get-  editor  and  publisher 
stories  high.  The  building  is  at  tmg  into  competition  with  com-  Aiken  (S.  C-) 

2410  Polk  Avenue,  on  the  south-  mercial  printers.”  view  froin  1912  to  19 

east  corner  of  the  intersection  Prohibit  Secrets 

of  Polk  and  Dowling.  .. 

^  A  A  -j  i.  r  Warren  H.  Hunt, 

New  Press  Units  ti,?  T  p.  president  of  ^  (Co 

the  Lee  Newspapers  of  Mon-  advertising  de 

Seven  new  press  units  and  tana,  urged  the  Montana  group  •  1928-  Aug  16 

one  new  folder  will  be  installed,  to  seek  passage  of  a  law  pro-  '  y,part  attack  ' 

The  Post  has  one  row  of  15  hibiting  secret  sessions  of  gov-  ^  « 

Goss  press  units  and  three  fold-  emmental  agencies.  William  C  Faust, 

ers.  Additional  ^uipment  for  Association  members,  while  editor  of  the  Butler  (Pi 
printing  color  will  also  be  in-  not  ignoring  the  earthquake  ^^ore  than  16  years; 
stalled.  The  new  presses  are  ex-  which  triggered  a  landslide  just  lung  cancer.  He  1 
pected  to  be  in  production  by  west  of  Yellowstone  Park  short-  ^ith  the  Eagle  over  i 
early  1961.  ly  before  midnight  on  Monday,  • 

With  the  additional  presses  Aug.  19,  went  ahead  with  plans  _ _  fl 

the  Post  will  be  able  to  print  to  hold  the  convention  at  Mam-  rowg  u 

up  to  96  pages  in  eight  sections  moth  Hot  Springs,  administra-  1 

in  full  color  in  a  single  press  tive  headquarters  for  the  big  John  A.  Millar,  83, 

playground.  For  this  they  won  photographer  in  New 
Use  of  color  in  both  the  ad-  the  thanks  of  Park  Supt.  Lemuel  fore  the  turn  of  the  century.  Parade,  Octoter  4.  The  Citi« 

vertising  and  news  columns  of  Garrison,  who  said  their  pres-  died  here  Aug.  22.  He  quit  pho-  Times  is  the  fifth  newspaper 

the  Post  has  grown  steadily  in  ence  helped  counteract  tourist  tography  in  1950  after  his  studio  add  Parade  in  1959  bringing  t 

the  five  years  since  the  Post’s  fear  of  further  earthquake  dam-  here  burned.  He  also  did  sketches  total  number  of  distributi 

present  presses  were  installed,  age.  of  big  news  events  years  ago.  newspapers  to  65. 
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mussen  family — Mama,  Papa 
and  19-year-old  sister  Torhild — 
took  off  in  a  rented  car  for  a 
hide-and-seek  trip  thi-ougrh  cen¬ 
tral  Noi-way. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  back 
in  Sogne,  near  midnipht  on  Fri¬ 
day,  August  14,  David  had  man¬ 
age  to  set-up  some  kind  of  or¬ 
der.  Early  Saturday  morning, 
August  15,  David  summoned  re¬ 
porters  of  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press,  Reuters  and  the 
New  York  Mirror  to  his  second- 
floor  room  in  the  Enist  Hotel 
for  a  “working”  talk  with  Steve 
Rockefeller.  The  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  explained  their  prob¬ 
lems  to  Steve  and  he  accepted — 
to  a  large  degree — their  recom¬ 
mendations.  Chief  of  these  was 
a  posed  photo  session  and  press 
conference  for  Monday,  August 
17  at  Hollen  Harter,  near 
Sogne.  By  this  time  there  were 
some  45  to  50  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  town.  More  were 
arriving  on  every  plane  and 
train. 

After  the  Monday  moming 
photo  session  —  attended  by 
some  79-80  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  —  the  Rockefeller 
family  began  to  dribble  in  —  a 
few  almost  every  day  —  for  the 
wedding.  Steve  David  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  Jane  Magee,  from 
the  Rockefeller  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  Two  local  Noi'W'egians  were 
hired  to  help  them  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  wedding  ari-ange- 
ments. 
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FAMILY  AFFAIR — Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  meets  with  reporters  at 
hotel  in  Kristiansand.  At  left  is  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin  of  Associated 
Press  and  at  far  right  is  James  H.  Winchester  of  New  York  Mirror. 


It  was  a  hectic  week  all 
around.  Steve  Rockefeller  held 
press  conferences  once  or  twice 
a  day,  usually  on  the  inside 
stairs  going  up  from  the  lobby 
of  the  Emst.  There  were  mob 
scenes  with  the  photographers 
evei-y  time  they’d  go  to  the  air¬ 
port  to  meet  anyone.  Details  of 
the  wedding  were  non-existant, 
mainly  because  the  details 
hadn’t  yet  been  determined.  Re¬ 
porters — ti*ying  to  file  daily  sto¬ 
ries — existed  largely  on  trivia. 
One  top-notch  feature  writer 
from  New  York  was  spotted  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Emst  Hotel, 
where  he  was  reading  an  illus¬ 
trated  copy  of  “Cinderella.” 

A.sked  what  he  was  doing,  he 
replied,  quite  truthfulll,  “I’m 
just  looking  for  a  new  angle  for 
a  lead.” 

In  mid-week  Steve  and  Anne- 
Marie  showed  up,  unannounced, 
one  afternoon  in  Kristiansand  to 
*>uy  a  zither  to  take  back  with 
them  to  the  U.S.  Eric  Hedlund, 
King  Features-New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  cameraman,  who’d  flown 
cn’er  from  New  Yoidc  to  cover 
the  story  in  black-and-white  and 
29  ”^anaged  to  get  into  the 
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music  shop  with  Steve  and  his 
fiancee  before  the  owner  locked 
the  door.  Outside,  as  word 
spread,  more  than  100  reporters 
and  photographers  gathered. 
Eric  was  inside — alone — shoot¬ 
ing  exclusive  pictures. 

The  very  next  day,  he  scored 
again.  Steve  and  Anne-Marie 
had  slipped  off  for  a  private  pic¬ 
nic  with  the  four  ushei-s  for  the 
wedding,  with  the  wdfe  of  one 
of  the  ushers  and  with  Torhild, 
Anne-Marie’s  sister.  Eric,  tail¬ 
ing  a  taxicab  which  was  to  pick 
them  up,  cornered  them  when 
they  arrived  back  on  the  main¬ 
land,  getting  excellent  shots  of 
the  picnic  party,  highlighted  by 
the  appearance  of  Anne-Marie 
in  snug  shoi'ts. 

Pc»oI  .Arrangement 

On  Friday,  the  day  before  the 
wedding,  Steve  held  a  mid-day 
press  conference  on  the  steps 
of  the  church,  just  outside 
Sogne,  where  the  wedding  itself 
was  to  be  held.  By  this  time — 
largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Steve  David — he’d  relented  to 
the  point  of  allowing  five  “pool” 
repo  Intel's  into  the  church  to 
cover  the  ceremony  itself.  He 
was  adamant,  however,  that  no 
photographers  should  be  allowed 
inside. 

“Both  Anne-Marie  and  I  are 
grateful  for  the  treatment  we 
have  received  over  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,”  Steve  told  the 
assembled  press  corps,  as  he 
stood  on  the  church  steps.  “We 
appreciate  your  consideration 
and  kindness.  We  understand 
your  piublems — that  you  have  a 
job  to  do  and  are  trying  to  do  it 
to  the  best  of  your  abilities. 

“But  I  have  very  strong  feel¬ 
ings.  The  church  is  a  religious 
occasion.  It  is  very  personal. 
You  stand  for  something  impor¬ 
tant — the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“I  represent  the  privacy  of  an 
individual.  This  occasion  is  sa¬ 
cred.  I  am  not  a  public  figure. 
This  is  my  life.  I  have  to  live 
in  memory  of  what  goes  on  in 
church  tomorrow  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.” 
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With  this  poignant  plea  he 
asked  understanding  of  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  bar  photographers  from 
the  ceremony  and  to  limit  the 
reporters  inside  the  church  to 
five. 

The  five  reporters  selected  by 
tbe  press  corps,  repi’esented  the 
three  major  wire  services  cover¬ 
ing  the  stoiy — AP,  UPI  and 
Reuters — along  with  one  Amer¬ 
ican  girl  reporter  and  one  Nor¬ 
wegian  girl  reporter.  The  five 
finally  selected  were  veteran, 
able  Reiman  Morin  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Bob  Musel, 
UPI;  Jack  Hartzman,  Reutere; 
Gwen  Morgan,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  and  Gerd  Bonde  of  Faedre- 
landsvennen,  a  Kristiansand 
daily.  As  part  of  the  “pool”  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  five  agreed  not 
to  write  any  first-person  stories 
on  the  ceremony  itself. 

For  the  reception,  one  TV- 
newsreel  photographer,  one 
black-and-white  still  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  one  color  still  pho¬ 
tographer  were  allowed  inside. 

Tile  Governor’s  Arrival 

With  the  rest  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  family  and  guests  already 
arrived  from  the  U.  S.,  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  two  daughters, 
Ann  and  Mary,  flew  into  the 
Kristiansand  airport  Friday 
evening  on  a  chartered  plane 
from  Amsterdam.  His  arrival 
set-off  a  pushing,  scuffling 
scramble  among  more  than  100 
photographers  and  newsmen  on 
hand  to  greet  him.  Steve  and 
Anne-Marie,  along  with  her 
father,  Kristian  Rasmussen  — 
there  to  greet  the  governor — 
were  quickly  drawm  into  the 
melee.  Photographers  were 
pushed  to  the  ground.  There 
was  kicking  and  cursing.  And 
there  wasn’t  a  cop  around  to 
stop  it.  Veteran  reporters  re¬ 
ported  they’d  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  anywhere.  The 
Governor  took  it  all  in  good — 
ever-smiling  —  stride,  however. 
When  he  finally  fought  his  way 
to  his  car,  he  and  his  party 
sped  off  to  Sogne  to  have  a  fam¬ 


ily  reunion  with  all  the  Ras¬ 
mussens. 

Saturday — the  day  of  the 
wedding  —  police  arrangements 
at  the  church  were  somewhat 
better.  Forty  extra  cops  were 
pulled  in  from  surrounding  com¬ 
munities  to  help  out  the  three- 
man  Sogne  force.  The  local 
Home  Guard  was  on  the  alert, 
the  first  time  since  World  War 
II. 

Only  correspondents  regis¬ 
tered  in  with  the  Rockefeller 
public  relations  office — which  is¬ 
sued  them  distinctive  white  ann 
bands — w’ere  allowed  inside  the 
church  yard.  Even  there,  police 
kept  them  behind  rope  barriers. 
Photographers  were  placed  on 
a  specially  constructed  two-level 
wooden  stand,  directly  in  front 
of  the  church  steps. 

All  in  all,  while  not  a  perfect 
set-up,  it  was  a  workable  one. 
And  it  kept  order.  The  only 
incident  of  the  day  occurred 
during  the  arrival  of  Anne- 
Marie,  on  the  arm  of  her  father. 
Pierre  Boulet,  from  the  Paris 
bureau  of  Life.  Magazine, 
stepped  out  beyond  the  rope  bar¬ 
rier  to  get  a  rear-view  shot. 
Police  hustled  him  back  and,  in 
the  ensuing  scuffle,  he  allegedly 
took  a  swing  at  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  This  just  isn’t  done  in 
Norway. 

Two  hundred  yards  down  the 
road — after  the  intervention  of 
Rockefeller’s  man  David — he 
was  released,  then  escorted  back 
by  tbe  cops  to  his  position  in  the 
churchyard,  again  to  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd.  Everyone  apolo¬ 
gized  to  evei’yone  else  and  that 
was  that. 

It  was  a  rainy  day — in  and 
out — but  the  drizzle  had  stopped, 
just  like  in  a  fairy  tale,  when 
the  busy  Mr.  David  stepped  out 
of  the  church  at  4:22V4  p.m.  to 
raise  his  arms  as  a  signal  that 
the  knot  was  tied  inside. 

At  4:35  p.m.,  the  church  doors 
opened  and  Steve  and  Anne- 
Marie — now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stev¬ 
en  Rockefeller — came  out  onto 
the  church  steps,  backed  by  both 
families,  to  pose  for  pictures  for 
10  minutes.  Meanwhile,  the  five 
pool  reporters  came  out  of  the 
church,  gathered  beneath  the 
trees  in  the  church  graveyard 
and  gave  their  briefing.  “Pat” 
Morin  of  the  AP  was  the  chief 
spokesman,  and  his  recital  of 
the  scene  inside  the  church,  dur¬ 
ing  the  35-minute  ceremony,  was 
a  classic  of  color  and  detail.  It 
was  so  complete  that  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  questions 
were  asked  by  other  reporters 
for  added  details  or  clarification. 

After  the  ceremony  it  was 
just  wrap-up  work — covering 
the  reception  (from  the  out¬ 
side),  the  wedding  night,  the  de¬ 
parture  the  next  day  for  the 
U.  S.  and  their  honeymoon. 
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ureau  of  Circulations.  cal  problems. 

T,,  j  c"  M  Mr.  Strong  became  president 

Theodore  r.  MaeManus  ,  i_,-  i  tw  -i  m 

1872-1940  publisher  of  the  Daily  Ne»! 

following  the  death  of  Victor  F 
His  distinguished  advertising  Lawson  in  1925.  He  was  pres- 


O  P  A  J  X  *  *  sociation  of  National  Adver-  worked  in  various  departments 

/\  1 1  tisers,  which  he  helped  to  found,  of  the  paper,  gaining  intimate 

±  XXI.  ▼  V>'X  jjg  -^as  one  of  the  organizers  knowledge  of  circulation,  edi- 

-—-p  ^  TT11  and  an  early  president  of  Audit  torial,  advertising  and  mechani- 

1  1-1  oil  XXT  tr O  W1  Xk  Bureau  of  Circulations.  cal  problems. 

llUn'  111  lldll  ill  r  dllli^  Theodore  F.  MaeManus 

1872-1940  publisher  of  the  Daily  Ne»! 

A  total  of  31  men  and  one  zine  publishing  business  in  its  ....  •  i.  j  j  following  the  death  of  Victor  F 

woman  have  been  elected  to  the  infancy  and  was  a  pioneer  leader  distinguished  advertising  Lawson  in  1925.  He  was  presr 

Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  since  in  developing  it.  From  the  first  services  to  the  automotive  in-  dent  of  the  100,000  Group,  i 
it  was  established  in  1948  to  he  used  paid  advertising  to  pro-  ‘^'^stry  throughout  its  early  combination  of  the  principi 
honor  posthumously  men  and  mote  his  own  publications  and  were  a  potent  factor  in  cities  of  America,  organized  for 

women  who  have  contributed  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  growth.  His  superlative  ad-  the  purpose  of  developing  arc 

signally  by  “special  achievement  own  attention  to  the  advertising  vertising  was  an  important  con-  improving  newspaper  adverfe 
and  service  in  the  upbuilding  which  his  magazines  carried.  tribution  to  the  success  of  Cadil-  ing  in  quality  and  volume.  H* 
and  advancement  of  the  social  Onp  nf  ViU  first  inpipr  Hp.  Chrysler,  Dodge,  Fisher  was  secretary  and  a  director  of 

and  economic  value  of  adver-  cision^  was  that  he  w3d  uS  Packard  and  almost  every  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuli- 

tising.”  prrp"f  automotive  leader  of  his  tions,  a  director  of  the  America: 

T. questionable  advertising,  ^inie.  Newsnaner  Publishers  Associa- 


and  advancement  of  the  social  Qj^g  gf  jjjg  flj-gt  major  de 
wonomic  value  of  adver-  gisions  was  that  he  would  nol 
accept  questionable  advertising 

It  was  founded,  conducted  and 

maintained  under  jurisdiction  of  i  oq**^*^*”" 

the  Advertising  Federation  of  1876-1936 

America,  with  the  cooperation  His  agency  career  started  ir 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  1903,  when  he  resigned  as  ad 


ne.  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

Mr.  MacManus’s  ad  for  Cadil-  tion  and  of  the  Associated  Pres. 


1876-1936  lac — “The  Penalty  of  Leader-  Mr.  Strong  was  chairman  if 

His  agency  career  started  in  Internationa: 

1903,  when  he  resigned  as  ad-  ^  regarded  as  one  of  the  Advertising  Association,  ani 

vertising  manager  of  the  James  inspiring  piec^  of  business  aided  in  its  reorganization  under 


York  where  the  Hall  is  housed,  vertising  manager  of  the  James  inspiring  piec^  of  business 

Each  year  a  Council  of  Judges  is  McCutcheon  Co!  in  New  York  to  literature  ever  written, 
chosen  by  the  president  of  the  found  his  own  agency.  The  Edwin  T  Meredith 

AFA.  All  formal  nominations  Erickson  Co.  He  actively  headed  1876-1928 

of  candidates,  together  with  bi-  this  company  until  1930,  when  -j  ^ 

ography  and  data  about  each,  jt  merged  with  H.  K.  McCann  "t  44,  Meredith  was  president 
are  presented  to  this  Council  Co.  to  form  McCann-Erickson,  the  largest  publishing  con- 
who,  by  secret  ballot,  choose  inc  of  which  he  was  chaii-man  ^®®t  of  the  Mississippi, 

those  whom  they  deem  most  at  thf time  S  hfs  dSth  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 

worthy  of  election  to  the  Adver-  ^^^hp  h.d  Wt,  Wilson’s  cabinet,  president.  As- 

.ising  Ha„  Fam.  one 

When  the  Hall  was  founded  in  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  pres-  „  v.  j  au  a  a 


the  name  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America.  In  1930  he  was 
elected  AFA  chairman. 

John  Wanamaker 
1838-1922 


Inc.,  of  which  he  was  chaii-man  ^®®t  of  the  Mississippi,  Pioneer  merchant  and  retai 

at  the  time  of  his  death  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  advertising  leader.  Postmaste 

Wilson’s  cabinet,  president.  As-  General  of  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Wana- 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  aS  maker  the  first  retaUer  1. 

Bureau  of  Circulations  and  pres-  World.  use  advertising  in  great  volume 

ident  in  1921  of  the  American  ^e  preached  the  opportunity  (full  pages  as  early  as  1888). 


1949,  the  judges  named  10  men.  ident,  in  1921,  of  the  American  preached  the  opportunity  (full  pages  as  early  as  1888). 

Five  were  named  in  1950.  Since  Association  of  Advertising  responsibility  of  the  adver-  His  was  the  demonstratioi | 
then,  between  two  and  three  Agencies,  which  he  had  helped  tising  clubs  and  other  groups  to  which  started  volume  advertisiif 


have  been  named  annually. 
There  were  no  selections  in  1956. 

Following  are  outlines  of  cita¬ 
tions  awarded  posthumously  to 
advertising’s  “greats”  over  the 
past  10  years: 

1949 

RoIIin  C.  Avres 
1876-1937 


to  found. 


Williams  H.  Johns 
1868-1944 


hold  advertising  standards  high  by  both  retailers  and  nationi 
and  to  serve  more  effectively  advertisers.  As  early  as  1861 
business  and  the  public.  when  tradition  in  America  vt* 

,  ,  w  .  „  still  a  matter  of  barter,  and 

1869-1933  advertised,  *  the  quaI* 

ity  of  the  goods  will  be  guaran- 
Romer’s  right  to  a  place  in  teed”  and  “if  our  goods  don': 


Mr.  Johns  was  one  of  the  1869-1933  haggle,  he  advertised,  the  quai- 

founders  of  the  American  As-  .  •  la  a  ity  of  the  goods  will  be  guaran- 

sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  ^ 

cies,  and  its  first  president  from  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  please  the  folks  at  home,  bnn? 

1917  to  1919.  He  was  also  a  on  two  item^his  early  them  back.” 

founder  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  in  the  for  truth-  1874,  he  published  a  copy- 


Roll  in  Ayres  was  long  recog-  Circulations.  in-advertising  and  his  vigorous  righted  advertisement  in  whict 

nizeil  as  the  leading  spokesman  Toward  the  use  of  advertising  direction  of  the  be  stated  his  four  cardini 

of  oi^anized  advertising  „„  the  p„hlic  service,  Mr.  Johns  waf  SoTwide  SclTon  and  S  7"" 

Pacific  Coast.  He  was  the  annointod  hv  Pi-iMsidont  Wilson  ”  « Wide  circulation  and  great  pnee,  cash  payment,  cash  rt- 

founder  of  the  first  advertising  ^  J.  War  TL  ch^  influence  in  the  advertising  pro-  turned,”  with  a  long  explanatiot 

_ : A - A  during  worm  war  l  as  cnair-  fpoo-nn — Printer’s  Ink  Ho  was  .  ,  -  a  ^  ,o-k 


fession — Printer's  Ink.  He  was 


agency  in  California  and  sei-ved  tbe  Division  of  Adver-  of  of  each  point.  Beginning  in  1876. 

IS  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  tisin?  of  the  Committee  on  Pub-  a  P'^oBsher  of  PI  from  Wanamaker  originated  i 


Advertising  Association. 

When  the  Truth-in-Adver-  t  Jo,,  a„  Jo,,  aaa.a„,.j  .......  ......  -aa,  nuiuan,  Aiamv  a.nu  sAiait^nv  - 

tising  movement  was  in  full-  •  a,  ^  ^  sociated  Advertising  Clubs  and  the  point.  Much  of  it  he  wrote 

swing,  from  1911  to  1916,  Ayres  R  impatient  of  delay  in  committee  himself;  all  of  it  he  careful!: 

was  the  crusader  who  carried  t?.;  "  -a^  tT";-;"  action,  Romer  instructed  his  at-  supei-vised.  He  set  a  patter 

the  banner  up  and  down  the  ^  Qsto™  Mr  J^ns  "P.  !  "• 

^ast  urging  passage  of  state  responsible  for  campaigns,  .u  advertising  ever  since, 

legislation  in  the  form  of  the  Modd  Statute  or  Ti-uth-m- 


tising  of  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information. 


1908  to  1933.  bind  of  retail  advertising- 

Working  closely  with  the  As-  human,  frank  and  straight  tc 


Timth-in-Advertising  bill  and  eral  advertising  planning, 
later  assisting  m  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  Lewis  Bunnell  Jones 

in  many  coast  cities.  1866-1934 

He  was  among  the  first  to  One  of  the  advertising 


Stanley  Clague 
1872-1927 

His  predominant  service  tf 


promote  industries.  In  Fresno  tising  managers,  Mr.  Jones 
in  1904  he  sold  the  idea  to  the  joj^ed  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in 
raisin  growers;  later  in  San  i892.  He  became  advertising 

Jose  to  the  prune  growers  and  „„a:i  moi _ a 

T  .  ,  A  AL  manager  until  1921  and  vice- 

in  Los  Angeles,  to  the  orange  .  f  a  •  ,  a,  ,  , 

growers  president  in  charge  of  sales  and 

advertising  from  1921  until  his 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  death.  He  made  the  name  Kodak 

1850-1933  known  throughout  the  woi-ld. 

Mr.  Curtis  found  the  maga-  He  was  president  of  the  As- 


slogans,  trade  marks  and  gen-  Statute  or  Truth-in-  1950 

eral  advertising  planning.  Advertising  Statute,  which, 

through  his  influence  and  others  Stanley  Clague 

LewiSiB^neH^Jones  of  like  mind,  became  a  law  in  1872-1927 

the  District  of  Columbia  and  His  predominant  service  t 
ne  was  among  tne  nrst  to  Qjjg  of  the  advertising  Indus-  43  of  the  then  48  states,  some  advertising  was  in  his  long  anc 
urge  the  use  of  advertising  to  great  national  adver-  with  slight  modification.  outstanding  leadership  in  organ 

managers,  Mr.  Jones  ized  advertising.  He  was  one  of 

joined  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  ^  founders  of  the  Audit  Bu 

1892.  He  became  advertising  1883-1931  reau  of  Circulations  and  its  man 

manager  until  1921  and  vice-  Newspaper  publisher  and  a  aging  director  during  its  forma 
president  in  charge  of  sales  and  courageous  leader  in  organized  tive  years,  1917  to  1927.  He  wa; 
advertising  from  1921  until  his  advertising.  He  joined  the  Chi-  an  officer  and  leader  in  thf 
death.  He  made  the  name  Kodak  cago  Daily  News  as  an  audit  Poster  Advertising  As.sociation. 
known  throughout  the  woidd.  clerk,  later  becoming  auditor,  the  Affiliated  Agents  A-ssoc* 
He  was  president  of  the  As-  then  business  manager.  He  tion,  and  the  AFA,  then  knowi 
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Waller  Ansel  Strong 
1883-1931 


&ss-g>  >-e 


as  the  International  Advertising  the  World  in  1917  and  served 


Association, 


F.  Wayland  Ayer 
1848-1923 


two  terms,  helping  to  organize 
a  committee  of  advertising  men 


Elarle  Pearson  and  advertising  research  and 

18  -1950  the  methods  of  presenting  to 

.  .  business  executives  the  results 

Mr.  Pea^on  was  identified  of  techniques  in  a  simple 


who  prepared  national  cam-  ™;ii,  j-u.  a -pa  iq9i  sucn  lecnniques  in 

pai^s  to  sell  war  loans  and  war  ^ig  death,  serving  as  ineral  understandable  fashion 


Founder  in  1869  of  N.  W.  work.  He  was  active  in  forming  manager  for  many  years  He 
Ayer  &  Son  and  its  active  head  the  American  Association  of  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the 
until  his  death,  he  lead  in  Advertising  Agencies  and  served  spirit  of  the  crusade  for  truth 
changing  the  place  of  the  ad-  as  teard  chairman.  in  advertising.  It  was  due  to 

vertising  agent  from  that  of  Mr.  D’Arcy  helped  formulate  ^ig  efforts  that  AFA  was  kept 
sharp-dealing  space  merchant  to  the  Advertising  Declaration  of  alive  and  functioning  during  the 


John  E.  Powers 
1837-1919 

Mr.  Powers  was  a  trail  blazer. 


of  integrity,  respect  and  Principles,  out  of  which  de-  difficult  years  of  the  deoression  professional  copywriter 


service  as  the  representative  of  veloped  the  national  system  of  ^nd  the  war. 

the  advertiser.  His  vision  and  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

work  set  the  pace  for  the  high  His  agency  was  among  the 


professional  standards  of  agency  first  to  establish  a  research  de¬ 
practice  today.  partment. 


Benjamin  Franklin 
1706-1790 


E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis 
1872-1948 


America’s  first  outstanding  advocate  of  advei-tising  as  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Pillq"  Croft’s 

figure  in  the  fields  of  adver-  educational  force  and  a  Dobbs  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 

tising  and  publishing.  He  sold,  pioneer  in  many  methods  now  modem  advertising,  and  be-  *TWers^Wet  Vacuum  Oil 

wrote,  and  used  advertising  standard  practice  in  the  agency  Heved  advertising  is  valuable  J  %ow! 


Samuel  C.  Dobbs 
1868-1950 

Achieved  national  recognition 
and  distinction  as  president  of 


to  make  an  outstanding  name 
for  himself.  He  was  writing  ad 
copy  prior  to  1870.  His  first 
notable  work  was  in  England 
where  he  helped  to  introduce  the 
Wilcox  and  Gibbs  sewing  ma¬ 
chine. 

Later  in  the  U.  S.,  he  served 
such  accounts  as  John  Wana- 


1  when  it  was  almost  unknown,  field,  Mr.  Lewis  established  only  if  true.  He  waged  an  un- 
The  first  known  ad  in  a  maga-  methods  for  tracing  results  in  relenting  war  against  wildcat 
zine  appeared  in  Franklin’s  advertising  and  contributed  im-  advertising  schemes  and  crooked 
General  Magazine  in  1741.  He  portantly  to  development  of  a  promotion. 

pioneered  in  both  ^  newspaper  more  scientific  approach  to  ad-  Dobbs  helped  draw  up  rules  of 
and  magazine  publishing  and  vertising.  ethics,  barred  misleading  ads, 

the  current  Saturday  Evening  jjg  was  co-founder  and  first  aud  generally  raised  the  tone  of 
Post  continues  one  of  his  pub-  president  of  the  Association  of  advertising  to  the  position  of 
lications.  National  Advertisers  and  a  honesty  and  good  ta.ste.  His 

IT  ^  founding  member  of  the  Adcraft  work  won  for  him  the  title. 


Frank  Presbrev 
1855-1936 

Frank  Presbrey  is  perhajis 
liest  known  for  his  monumental 


John  H.  McGraw 

1860-1948  sei-ved  two  terms  as  president. 

“Teacher  of  Business,”  dean  His  business  affiliations  in- 
of  business  and  industrial  pub-  eluded:  advertising  manager. 
Ushers,  founder  of  McGraw-Hill  National  Cash  Register  Co.;  ad- 


louncimg  memoer  oi  me  Aocraii  'r.Kii.a.  nnn  me  nne,  i  x-rno  u.Vf/anr  or,.!  rkoe.ai 

Club  of  Detroit,  of  which  he  “founding  father  of  organized  ^  e  AHvprtiqimr”  a  mm 

A - advertising  in  America.”  ‘’f  Advertising  -a  com¬ 


plete  and  authentic  biography 
,  ,  of  advertising  from  early  Ro- 

n,andays«ntum9 

He  was  one  of  the  first  practi- 
His  greatest  contribution  to  tioners  of  large-scale  national 
e  advertising  industry  was  in  advertising  in  the  hotel,  steam- 


^blishing  Ca,  president  of  the  vertising  manager  Burroughs  jjis  greatest  contribution  to  tioners  of  large-scale  national 
^sociated  Business  Publica-  -  dding  Senei’a  advertising  industry  was  in  advertising  in  the  hotel,  steam- 

tions.  A  tireless  seeker  for  per-  manager,  Art  Metal  Construe-  helping  to  organize  the  modem  ship  and  travel  businesses  and 

fection  in  business  journali.sm  tion  Co. ;  vicepresi  ent,  advertising  agency  system — its  an  early  advocate  of  life  insur- 

and  an  early  leader  in  high  in-  be  11-Ewald  Co.  (10  years)  and  standards,  practices  and  busi-  ance  advertising. 

^ity  of  circulation  methods,  sales  and  advertising  consultant  methods.  He  is  credited  with  the  idea 

he  contributed  greatly  to  the  to  corporations  and  trade  asso-  O’Shaughnessy  labored  with  of  forming  the  original  Adver- 

development  of  our  outstanding  cia  ions.  others  for  seven  years  to  form  tising  Agents  Association  which 

business  and  industrial  press.  ^  the  Affiliated  Associations  of  later  became  the  nucleus  of  the 

Merle  Sidener  1952  Advertising  Agencies  in  1916  American  Association  of  Adver- 

1874^1948  Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proeiz  ^  late*”  successor,  tising  Agencies.  He  was  active 

18  -1944  tfi®  American  Association  of  Ad-  and  influential  in  the  movement 

Early  leader  and  aggressive  vertising  Ag 

fighter  for  truth  in  advertising.  First  and  only  woman  elected  he  was  its  c 


Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proeiz 
18  -1944 


vertising  Agencies.  Until  1928  which  increased  the  agency  com- 
First  and  only  woman  elected  he  was  its  executive  secretary,  mission  from  10  to  15%. 


Chairman  from  1914  to  1920  of  to  Hall  of  Fame  to  date.  She  During  World  War  I  he  was 
the  National  Vigilance  Commit-  was  executive  ^  yicepresident,  instrumental  in  forming  the  Ad- 
tee  of  the  Associated  Advei*-  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St.  vertising  Agencies  Corp.,  a 
tising  Clubs,  parent  of  the  Louis,  at  time  of  her  death  and  group  of  135  agencies  w'hich  do- 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  A  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  copy  nated  their  services  to  the  gov- 
worker  and  officer  in  the  Amer-  "  riter,  account  executive  and  emment  and  gave  idea  adver- 


Henry  T.  Ewald 
1885-1953 

As  co-founder,  president  and 


ican  Association  of  Advertising  director  at  Gardner  with  which  acceptance  it  had  not  -haiLan  of  th^  S 

Agencies,  the  Associated  Adver-  she  was  associated  since  1933.  had  before.  ? 

tisin*  Club,  of  the  World,  and  ,  I"  1924,  and  asain  in  192.^  „  _  ,  .  _  . .  ,  .  Ejald  Co.,  Mr  E. aid  p.oneered 


tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  and  I"  1924,  and  again  in  1925, 
the  AFA.  He  was  founder  in  she  won  the  Harv'ard  Advertis- 
1910  of  the  ad  agency  of  Sidener  'n?  Award  for  distinguished  in- 


1910  of  the  ad  agency  of  Sidener  Award  for  distinguished  in-  Marketing  Association 
and  Van  Riper  and  its  president  dividual  ads,  based  on  the  ‘most 

until  1945.  effective  use  of  illustration  in  ru  i  p  i-j  w»  i- 


He  was  the  first  president  of  in  many  important  develop- 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri-  ments  in  advertising  and  pub- 


William  Cheever  D’Arev 
1873-1948 


effective  use  of  illustration  in  ,  n  . 

advertising.  In  1927,  Mrs. 

Proetz  received  the  Edward  W. 

Bok  prize  by  the  Harvard  award  Mr.  Parlin  is  often  referred 
jury  for  the  best  planned  and  to  as  having  been  the  father  of 


executed  national  ad  campaign  marketing  and  commercial  re- 


e  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri-  ments  in  advertising  and  pub- 
n  Marketing  Association.  licity.  Probably  his  greatest 

contribution  to  advertising  was 
Charles  Coolidge  Parlin  his  interest  in  and  serv’ice  for 
1872-1942  the  industry  over  a  40-year 

Mr.  Parlin  is  often  referred  ^  ii.  j 

as  having  been  the  father  of  He  was  a  founder  of  the  ad- 
arket.incr  and  cnmmercial  re-  vertising  Club  of  Detroit  and  of 


Mr.  D’Arcy  was  a  pioneer  for  a  single  product.  She  was  search.  In  1911  he  organized  National  Outoewr  Advertis- 
agency  man  and  advertising  the  only  person  ever  to  win  all  and  conducted  for  27  years  a  ing  Bureau  which  he  se^ed  as 
statesman  for  more  than  a  half-  three  awards.  commercial  research  division  chairman  for  19  jc^ns.  He  was 

century.  He  was  a  co-founder.  In  1931,  she  was  named  one  of  for  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  the  board  chairman  of  the  American 
in  1904,  of  the  AFA.  Two  years  the  10  most  prominent  St.  Lou-  first  marketing  research  organ-  A  s  s  o  c  i  a  1 1  o  n  oi  Advertismg 
later,  he  founded  the  ad  agency  isans,  and  in  1935,  Fortune  ization  in  the  U.  S.  Agencies  in  1932-33,  and  a  ^^c- 

which  still  bears  his  name.  He  magazine  named  her  as  one  of  He  was  responsible  in  no  «  ana  oi  tne  irai- 

elected  president  of  the  As-  the  16  outstanding  women  in  small  way  for  many  of  the  tech-  Audit  Bureau. 

•ociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  American  business.  niques  used  today  in  marketing  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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ition  in  the  U.  S.  Agencies  in  1932-33,  and  a  ^rec- 

He  was  responsible  in  no  AFA  and  of  the  Traf- 
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industry  was  sharp  and  lasting. 


Orlando  Clinton  Ham 
18  -1955 


George  B.  Holehkiss 
1884-1953 


“Dean  of  Teachers  of  Adver¬ 
tising,”  Dr.  Hotchkiss  led  in 
initiating  and  shaping  the 
course  of  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  education  in  the  U.S. 

In  1915,  he  developed  and 
headed  the  pioneer  Department 
of  Advertising  and  Marketing 
at  New  York  University  and 
taught  there  until  1953.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  students  should  be 
led  to  see  advertising  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  process  of 
market  distribution  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  social  as  well  as  its 
economic  functions. 


Newspaperman,  advertiser, 
builder  of  organized  advertising, 
statesman,  Mr.  Ham  was  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
sei-ving  as  its  president  from 
1920  to  1927  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  from  1927  to  193^ 

More  than  any  other  man  he 
was  responsible  for  the  birth 
and  successful  growth  of  the 
ABC  w’hich  revolutionized 
American  advertising  and  has 
been  copied  around  the  world. 


Entire  Issue  Salutes 
Townes  ^Greatest’  Man 


1959 


Merlin  H.  Avlesworth 
18  .1952 


1956 


(No  persons  were  elected  to 
Hall  of  Fame  this  year) 


1957 


Claude  C.  Hopkins 
1866-1932 


One  of  the  all-time  great  ad 
copyw'riters  and  one-time  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mr. 
Hopkins  entered  advertising  in 
1885  as  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Bissel  Car¬ 
pet  Sweeper  Co.  He  later  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  for 
Swift  &  Co. 

At  Lord  &  Thomas  he  wrote 
many  ads  for  nationally-known 
products,  among  them,  Good¬ 
year  tires,  Palmolive  soap,  Pep- 
sodent  toothpaste,  Quaker  Oats 
and  many  others.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  highest  salaried  ad 
writer  of  his  day. 

When  he  left  Lord  &  Thom¬ 
as  he  became  president  of  the 
Quinlan  Co.,  advertising  coun¬ 
selors. 


Cited  as  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  and  effective  advertising 
salesmen  of  his  time,  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  served  as  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  president  of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum  Corp.,  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
World-  Teleg  ram. 

He  became  the  first  president 
of  National  Broadcasting  Co.  in 
1926  when  it  was  the  country’s 
only  national  network. 


Kerwin  H.  Fulton 
18  -1955 


First  president  of  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  salesman  at 
19.  A  bom  organizer,  he  helped 
form  General  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  He  resigned  in  1931  to 
become  president  of  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Inc.  He  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  which  he  helped  form. 


Sunday  Business 


Richwood,  W.  Va. 

C.  Donee  Cook  is  but  one  of 
the  400-odd  subscribei’s  of  the 
weekly  Ne}vs  Leader  here. 

Mr.  Cook,  a  retired  country 
editor  and  publisher,  now  run¬ 
ning  a  job  shop  in  the  little 
town,  went  to  his  box  at  the 
post  office  and  took  out  his  News 
Leader  and  started  reading  it 
on  his  way  home  out  Main  to 
Top  of  Town  Hill. 

The  front  page  was  all  type. 
Not  the  usual  News  Leader  at 
all,  but  neither  C.  Donee  nor 
the  rest  of  the  News  Leader 
subscribers  were  surprised  be¬ 
cause  newspapering  antics  of 
Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson  Mc- 
Clung  prepared  them  for  any¬ 
thing. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the 
time  the  paper  smelled.  Maybe 
all  papers  do  smell  a  bit,  and 
then  certainly  other  papers  have 
used  smell  in  their  ink.  Good 
smells  like  perfume  or  smells 
evoking  the  aroma  of  coffee 
made  over  a  pine  wood  fire  in 
a  pine  wood  forest.  But  the 
News  Leader  that  time  smelled 
bad,  so  bad  that  it  drew  a  repri¬ 
mand  from  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Washington. 

They  promised  not  to  smell 
again.  “We  thought  that  the 
people  who  had  chickened  out 
on  Richwood  might  be  homesick 
for  the  smell  of  ramps  so  we 
made  the  paper  smell  like 
ramps.” 

Ramps  is  a  plant  that  grows 
wild  in  West  Virginia.  It  tastes 
like  heaven  and  smells  like  hell. 


ask  yourself  what  one  Richwood 
man  could  possibly  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  complete  issue  of  a 
weekly  paper.  .  .  .” 

C.  Donee  thought  of  all  the 
good  Richwood  people  he  could 
and  gave  up  and  turned  the 
page.  You  could  have  knocked 
him  over  with  a  pica  rule.  He 
I’ead : 

“C.  Donee  Cook  is  a  man  that 
everybody  loves.  His  tuneless 
whistle  announces  his  coming 
and  his  very  presence  is  a  tonic. 
He  makes  you  feel  good  all  over. 

“He  is  the  town’s  greatest 
man  because  he  quietly  goes 
about  unpreachingly  preaching 
the  simple  spiritual  values  of 
life.  He  gives  to  the  poor  when 
he  himself  is  the  town’s  poorest 
when  it  comes  to  money.  He  is 
the  only  person  we  know  who 
has  something  to  give  to  those 
who  have  everything.  While  his 
name  is  C.  Donee  Cook,  it  is 
also  legion  because  there  is  one 
in  every  town.  We  are  happy  to 
devote  an  entire  issue  to  the 
town’s  humblest  .  .  .  and  great¬ 
est.” 

The  12-page  tabloid,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  stories  about  Mr.  Cook, 
and  tributes  from  crippled 
printers  that  he  had  faith  in 
years  ago,  carried  congi'atula- 
tory  adveirtisements  from  the 
town’s  merchants. 


First  Surprise 


Herbert  S.  Houston 
18  -1955 


Mr.  Houston  was  an  active 
leader  for  40  years  in  organized 
advertising.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
predecessor  organization  to  the 
AFA,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  founding  of  the  New  York 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


1958 


Cleveland 
Cleveland  city  officials  have 
announced  that  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  may  remain  open  under 
terms  of  the  new  law  on  Sunday 
closings,  passed  recently  by  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  Chief  Police 
Prosecutor  Bei*nai*d  J.  Conway 
and  City  Law  Director  Ralph  S. 
Locher  have  sent  out  notices  to 
merchants,  warning  them  of  the 
law  that  forbids  Sunday  open¬ 
ings.  Prosecutor  Conway  said 
the  newspapers,  however,  were 
not  to  be  bothered. 


^liat  One  Man? 


So  C.  Donee  Cook  wasn’t  dis¬ 
turbed  when  he  read  the  big 
48-point,  black  type : 

“This  is  the  News  Leader’s 
vacation  issue.  The  reader,  ac¬ 
customed  to  but  a  token  sheet 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
somew’hat  accustomed  to  jour¬ 
nalism  at  its  worst  any  week 
in  the  year,  probably  won’t  mind 
if  we  use  the  paper  this  week 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  Richwood 
man.  Before  you  turn  the  page. 


C.  Donee’s  only  comment  was, 
“This  is  the  first  time  I  was 
ever  surprised.  And,  while 
don’t  know  how  I  can  ever  walk 
down  the  street  again,  I  can’t 
say  that  it  was  exactly  unpleas¬ 
ant.  But  grasshoppers,  there’s 
a  lot  more  deserving  people 
than  me.” 

Which,  of  course,  is  why  he 
got  singled  out  in  the  first 
place,  Comstock  and  McClung 
declared. 

Mr.  Cook,  66,  formerly  was 
publisher  of  two  weeklies,  the 
Elkins  Randolph  Enterprise  and 
the  Weston  Independent  (both 
of  W.  Va.).  His  small  print 
shop  turns  out  religious  book¬ 
lets. 


Albert  D.  Lasker 
18  -1952 


Mr.  Lasker,  described  as  “ad¬ 
vertising  agency  giant  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist”,  started  his  career 
in  1910  with  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  “built  it  to  colossal  size.” 

He  brought  startling  innova¬ 
tions  into  agency  management 
as  w'ell  as  into  advertising  it¬ 
self.  He  was  widely  copied  and 
his  impress  upon  the  advertising 


Editor  Drowns 


^Earthquake  Issue* 
Sells  Like  Landslide 


Cincinnati 
Danny  Denton,  32,  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  0.  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  drowmed  while  swimming 
across  the  Ohio  River  near  his 
home.  Richard  Mouk,  his  part¬ 
ner  in  publishing  the  Riverside 
Buyer,  was  too  far  away  to  save 
him.  The  victim  was  a  bachelor. 


Greiat  Falls,  Mont. 

So  eager  were  Montanans  for 
details  of  the  earthquake-trig¬ 
gered  landslide  which  took  at 
least  10  lives  Aug.  19,  that  5,600 
extra  copies  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune’s  issue  of  Wednesday, 
Aug.  19,  were  sold.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  normal  weekday  press  run 

EDITOR  SC  PU 


is  ai'ound  36,000  copies. 

A  Tribune  photographer,  Clyde 
Reichelt,  flew  over  the  disasW 
area  the  day  after  the  massive 
landslide,  just  west  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park.  The  Tri^ 
une  carried  full  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures  each  day  for  six  days 
following  the  disaster,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  a  picture  series 
in  Montana  Parade,  the  Sunday 
magazine  section. 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Newhouse 

Invests  in  Western  Group  Given 
Street-Smith  Effieieney  Check  List 


S.  I.  Newhouse  hasn’t  bought 
a  newspaper  since  he  acquired 
the  Birmingfiam  (Ala.)  News 
and  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  in 
December,  1955,  in  an  $18  mil¬ 
lion  transaction. 

But  in  the  last  six  months  he 
has  invested  millions  in  maga¬ 
zines. 

Through  Conde  Nast  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  in  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  stock  control  last  March, 
Mr.  Newhouse  this  week  ob¬ 
tained  a  heavy  financial  interest 
in  Street  &  Smith  Publications, 
Inc. 

The  Newhouse  venture  in 
Conde  Nast  was  reported  to  have 
represented  a  $5,000,000  stock 
purchase;  Conde  Nast’s  price 
for  all  of  the  stock  in  Street  & 
Smith  was  put  ai*ound  $3,500,- 
OOO.  Informed  sources  said  the 
S&S  deal  was  already  on  the 
fire  when  Mr.  Newhouse  bought 
into  Conde  Nast. 

Two  Will  Combine 

Street  &  Smith,  which  will 
operate  as  a  subsidiary  of  Conde 
Nast,  is  a  105-year-old  publish¬ 
ing  house  whose  principal  titles 
are  Mademoiselle,  Charm,  Living 
for  Young  Homemakers, 
Astounding  Science  Fiction,  Air 
Progress,  Hobbies  for  Young 
Men,  Baseball  Annual  and  Foot¬ 
ball  Annual. 

’The  Conde  Nast  titles  are 
Vogue,  House  and  Garden, 
Glamour  and  Bride's  Magazine. 

All  of  the  magazines  will  be 
continued  in  their  present  foiTn 
and  content  except  that  Glamour 
will  be  combined  with  Chann  in 
November.  Each  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  around  650,000. 

Street  &  Smith,  which  began 
its  success  with  pulp  magazines 
and  once  had  95  titles,  has  been 
closely  held  by  members  of  the 
founders’  families.  Arthur  Z. 
Gray  will  continue  as  president, 
a  post  he  has  held  since  1955. 
Kathleen  A.  Casey,  editor  of 
'  Glamour,  will  be  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Charm-Glamour  combina¬ 
tion. 

I.  S.  V.-Patcevitch  is  chair- 
.  man  of  the  board  and  president 
5  of  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc. 
which  has  its  main  printing 
plant  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 

A  list  of  ways  to  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  presented  here  by 
Lester  Jenkins,  Seattle  Times, 
former  ANCAM  president. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  submitted  a 
survey  of  ways  to  improve  clas¬ 
sified  and  a  series  of  steps  for 
reduced  costs.  His  presentations 
were  made  to  the  Western  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  here  this 
w-eek. 

The  compressed  check  lists 
are  based  on  reports  from  33 
metropolitan  newspapers.  They 
represent  detailed  findings  made 
for  ANCAM  and  presented  at 
the  Dallas  convention. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways 
classified  managers  have  im¬ 
proved  the  efficiency  of  classi¬ 
fied  handling  and  solicitation : 

The  combination  of  voluntary 
and  phone  sales  sei-vices,  direct 
supervision  of  box  replies,  im¬ 
proved  dispatch  and  pickup  ser¬ 
vices  from  branch  offices  and 
the  use  of  an  incentive  program 
based  on  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tion  goals. 

Joint  Dispatch  Work 

Also,  joint  dispatch  of  bills 
and  tear  sheets  to  agencies;  re¬ 
organization  of  phone  contract 
staffs  to  obtain  cooperation  with 
street  staffs;  simplified  paper 
checking  and  copy  control; 
greater  specialization  in  ac¬ 
counts  by  classification. 

Also,  stress  on  a  “play-safe” 
30-day  order  plan  which  boosted 
30-day  sales  by  70%;  assign¬ 
ment  of  specialists  to  direct  mail 
solicitation;  use  of  a  method 
of  assigning  accounts  signed  by 
the  street  sales  to  the  phone 
room  for  servicing  and  training 
improvement  by  using  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  actual  solicitations. 

Further,  part-time  help  for 
rush  periods ;  the  usage  of  read¬ 
ership  surveys,  local  studies, 
sales  training  programs  and 
special  incentive  drives.  Closer 
sales  supervision  and  daily  call 
sheets  also  were  used. 

The  greatest  need  for  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  are  found  in 
the  survey  included: 

Better  copy  handling  to  elimi¬ 
nate  errors,  multiple  insertions, 
improved  physical  .conditions, 
better  phone  facilities  and  a 
competent  supervisor  for  every 
10  workers. 

Also,  bids  to  regain  individual 


Baer  with  MBS 

Norman  Baer,  a  former  AP 
*nd  INS  writer,  has  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
System’s  New  York  news 

bureau.  household  want  ad  placements; 
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personnel  upgrading;  coopera¬ 
tion  between  various  staffs  and 
of  street  and  phone  depart¬ 
ments;  better  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  phone  switchboards 
for  classified  only. 

Plenty  of  ROP  promotion, 
modem  ized  phone  rooms  and 
morale-building  moves  were 
urged.  It  was  noted  that  most 
hidden  profits  and  losses  “lie  in 
the  feelings  of  a  company’s  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Mechanization  of  copy  han¬ 
dling,  a  one-girl  “error-control 
post”  for  all  departments  and 
selling  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
improved  and  changed  market 
also  were  suggested. 

Cost  Cutting  Plans 

Cost  reduction  moves  report¬ 
ed  included: 

Reevaluation  of  duties  with 
personnel  changes  in  which  some 
reduced  and  some  expanded 
staffs,  especially  in  the  part- 
time  field;  reuse  of  type  by  de¬ 
laying  “kill-outs”  until  dead¬ 
line,  and  division  realignments. 

Also,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  forms  used;  account 
regroupings;  cooperation  with 
the  composing  room  in  paper 
checking  to  reduce  errors;  dead¬ 
line  adjustments  and  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  methods. 

Mechanical  aids  uncovered  in 
the  survey  included:  Scripto- 
matic  to  eliminate  the  typing  of 
box  reply  answers;  IBM  for 
billing  and  estimating;  elec¬ 
trical  proportional  space  type¬ 
writers  in  phone  ad  taking  and 
National  Cash  Register  “right 
angle  printer”  for  linage  and  ad 
count  compilations. 

Also,  automatic  phone  an¬ 
swering  machines  for  oveidlow 
calls;  Times  Fax  Writer  to 
transmit  copy  from  branches 
and  of  Thermo-Fax  copying 
machine  to  duplicate  multiple 
ads  on  a  single  form. 

One  newspaper  reported  a 
plant-wide  Wipe  Out  Waste 
campaign  resulted  in  1441  em¬ 
ploye  suggestions,  of  which  228 
were  adopted  with  an  estimated 
annual  savings  of  $31,300. 

Postcards  were  substituted 
for  tear  sheet  mailings  and 
lighter-weight  envelopes  and 
paper  stock  were  used  in  promo¬ 
tions  to  save  postage. 

One  newspaper  reported  the 
use  of  a  #60  mesh  brass  strain¬ 
er  cloth  to  screen  excessively 
black  or  bold  artwork. 


Rejected  Ad 
Volume  Runs 
To  $9  Million 

Daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  re¬ 
ject  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  annually  because 
it  does  not  meet  standards  of 
truthfulness  and  good  taste,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  reported  this 
week  after  a  survey  showed  that 
219  newspapers  with  total  daily 
circulation  of  16,628,400  re¬ 
jected  advertising  in  1958 
amounting  to  $8,909,766. 

Replies  from  another  61 
newspapers  with  circulation  of 
4,398,022  indicate  that  they  also 
reject  any  advertisement  that 
fails  to  meet  newspaper  stand¬ 
ards  of  truthfulness  and  good 
taste  but  these  newspapers  were 
unable  to  estimate  accurately 
the  dollar  volume  of  advertising 
turned  down. 

Estimates  of  dollar  volume 
of  advertising  rejected  are  con- 
sei-vative  since  many  publishers 
point  out  that  if  the  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  campaign  is 
refused,  the  newspaper  has  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  other 
ads  would  have  been  ordered  if 
the  first  had  been  accepted. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  said  the  sur¬ 
vey  is  “another  clear-cut  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  that  the 
daily  newspaper  puts  its  integ¬ 
rity  ahead  of  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  in  preserving  its 
standing  as  a  truthful  source 
of  information  for  readers  and 
a  means  of  disseminating  truth¬ 
ful  messages  through  advertis¬ 
ing.  Its  news  columns  and  its 
advertising  columns  alike  can 
be  trusted,  and  this  is  the 
strength  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Some  newspapers  regularly 
carry  statements  telling  read¬ 
ers  that  they  never  knowingly 
publish  misleading,  fraudulent 
or  “bait”  advertising  and  in¬ 
viting  readers  to  inform  the 
publisher  or  Better  Business 
Bureau  if  they  encounter  viola¬ 
tions. 

• 

Society  Editor  Dies 

Miss  Margery  Currey,  83, 
former  society  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  died  Aug.  15,  in 
New  York  City.  Miss  Currey 
was  society  editor  in  the  1920’s 
and  after  leaving  the  Tribune 
she  engaged  in  public  relations 
work.  From  1940  until  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  1950  she  operated  a 
placement  agency  for  teachers. 
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ITU  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


With  an  expressed  hope  that 
it  will  help  local  negotiators  de¬ 
mands  for  company  pension  pro¬ 
grams,  the  convention  also  ap- 
pi-oved,  subject  to  referendum, 
a  three-part  arrangement  for 
industrial  pensions  for  (1)  em¬ 
ployees  of  ITU  (2)  members 
who  are  employed  by  ITU  as 
representatives,  etc.  and  (3)  of¬ 
ficers  of  ITU.  The  payments,  up 
to  $20  per  week,  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  union’s  regrular  $22- 
per-week  pension  in  the  (2)  and 
(3)  classes.  Each  section  of  the 
plan  will  be  submitted  separate¬ 
ly  to  the  membership. 

All  proposals  to  change  the 
bases  for  member  pensions  were 
rej  ected .  Secretary  -  T reasu  rer 
William  Cloud  reported  the  list 
of  pensioners  growing  rapidly. 
At  present  more  than  11,000  are 
drawing  pensions  and  there  are 
8.5  working  members  to  each 
pensioner,  as  contrasted  with 
45  working  members  to  each 
pensioner  in  1920. 

Without  comment  or  explana¬ 
tion,  the  St.  Louis  delegation 
withdrew  from  consideration  a 
resolution  which  protested  “the 
anti-union  policy  of  the  S.  I. 


Newhouse  chain.’’  The  resolu¬ 
tion,  printed  in  the  convention 
agenda,  detailed  grievances  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  plant 
to  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  convention  split  by  a  vote 
of  172  to  137  against  a  call  by 
several  delegations  for  ITU  to 
go  on  record  as  condemning 
“smut’’  in  print.  The  officers 
argued  that  the  union  should 
not  commit  itself  to  censorship, 
that  there  were  adequate  civil 
laws  to  apply  and  members 
should  refer  pornographic  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  proper  authorities. 
Proponents  said  the  ITU  should 
let  the  public  know  that  it  does 
not  condone  the  “scourge  of 
filthy  literature.” 

Atl  Director  Named 

LiANCASTiai,  Ohio 

Jack  W.  Powell  has  been 
named  to  succeed  the  late  Walter 
N.  Waits  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette. 
He  comes  here  from  the  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Guide  and  Tribune. 

• 

Louis  Livingston 

Louis  Livingston,  a  fonner 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  died  Aug.  19  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases.  He  was  59. 


I  Clip  and  mail!  I 

I  Editor  &  Publisher:  ■ 

I  Classified  Department  I 

_  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York  _ 

■  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for - I 

I  insertions.  ■ 

*  CLASSIFICATION: _ _ * 

I  COPY:  - - I 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _ — _ — 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ _ _ 

Authorized  BY - - — - - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly 
enclose  remittance  with  order) 


ARF  Continues  Search 
For  Ad  Measures 


Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  this  week  announced  plans 
for  its  fifth  annual  conference 
at  the  Waldo i-f- Astoria,  New 
York,  Sept.  25  on  “Better  Meas¬ 
urements  of  Advertising  Effec¬ 
tiveness:  the  Challenge  of  the 
1960’s.” 


Richard  F.  Casey,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
program  chairman,  called  the 
subject  “one  of  the  most  press¬ 
ing  problems  facing  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  today  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  foreseeable  future.” 

Twelve  speakers  will  address 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
Among  them  will  be:  Clyde  H. 
Cooms,  professor  of  psychology, 
University  of  Michigan;  Melvin 
E.  Salveson,  president  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc.;  Robert  S.  Weinberg, 
manager  of  market  research.  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines 
Corp.;  Paul  E.  J.  Gerhold,  vice- 
president  and  national  director 
of  media  and  research,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding;  and  Seymour 
Banks,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  planning  and  research, 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 

Milton  Caniff,  “Steve  Canyon” 
cartoonist,  will  be  the  luncheon 
speaker. 


Strikers  Return 
For  Negotiations 


East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Striking  pressmen  reported  for 
work  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Aug.  19  just  in  time  to 
help  put  out  the  evening  news¬ 
paper’s  early  editions. 

E.  Kenneth  Woods,  Journal 
production  manager,  said  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  pressmen’s  union 
agreed  to  work  during  negotia¬ 
tions.  Seven  pressmen  went  out 
Aug.  18  in  the  first  strike  in  the 
Journal’s  72-year  histoi-y.  The 
walkout  hinged  on  the  Jounial’s 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  flyman  when  the  present 
employee  retires. 


Big  Edition 


Seattle  Trade 


Progress  Told 


E 


Seattle,  Wash. 

The  progress  of  trade  and  m. 
dustry  in  the  Puget  Sound  ares 
was  reported  in  words,  pictures 
and  color  in  special  sections  oj 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligenctt 
which  added  30  full-size  pages 
to  a  Sunday  edition. 

F eatures  included  a  color  sec¬ 
tion  cover  showing  Seattle  at| 
dusk  and  a  double-ti-uck  spread 
of  the  Seattle  waterfront. 

The  annual  report  on  the  area 
again  was  timed  to  the  Seafaii 
sea.son,  annual  aquatic  event 
The  issue  appeared  on  the  eve 
of  the  Gold  Cup.  The  speedboat 
laces  received  full-page  atten¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  a  five-column 
page  one  photograph. 


Ask  SI  22,640 
in  Ban  on  Ads 


Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Rivoli,  a  burlesque  theater 
here,  has  filed  a  $122,640  suit 
here  charging  the  Seattle  Tima 
refused  to  publish  its  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  suit  against  the  Seattle 
Times  Co.  claims  a  breach  of 
contract.  Russell  W.  Young, 
Times  advertising  manager,  said 
the  copy  did  not  conform  to  the 
newspaper’s  policy. 

“The  advertising  was  vulgar, 
suggestive  and  objectionable  to 
readers  of  the  Times,”  Mr. 
Young  declared. 

Charles  Todd,  Times’  attorney, 
said  a  I’eply  to  the  charges  would 
be  filed  shortly. 


S 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  96-page  edition  of  the  News 
and  Observer  Aug.  16  contained 
the  largest  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  issue  for  the  last 
five  years.  Nine  pages  devoted 
to  want  ads  in  the  issue  was  the 
largest  amount  of  space  ever 
used  for  want  ads  in  the  paper’s 
94-year  history.  Despite  9,000 
column  inches  of  advertising  in 
the  issue,  the  number  of  columns 
devoted  to  news  and  features 
was  slightly  greater  than  the 
average  normally  used  for  a 
Sunday  issue.  The  edition  re¬ 
quired  175,000  pounds  of  news¬ 
print. 


Seaway  to  Be  Theme 
Of  Editorial  Parley 

Howard  Charles  Green,  Can¬ 
ada’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
temal  Affairs,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  13th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  at 
Toledo  Oct.  7-10.  Mr.  Green  will 
address  the  conference  on  Can- 
adian-U.  S.  relations. 

General  theme  of  the  meeting 
this  year  will  be  the  significance 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


Campai^i  Nets  S3,000 
For  Stricken  Child 


Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

The  Rocky  Ford  Daily  GazetU 
started  a  campaign  to  finance  a 
trip  to  New  York’s  Columbia 
Eye  Institute  for  a  10-month  old 
boy  who  needed  treatment  of  one 
eye  and  removal  of  the  other. 

The  town’s  population  (5,000) 
contributed  $3,000  to  send  the 
child  and  his  mother  to  New 
York  for  two  months. 
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Darkened 
City  Makes 
Big  Story 

The  New  York  Times  gave 
a  characteristic  demonstration 
of  its  ability  to  pi-ovide  mass 
coverage  of  a  difficult  emer¬ 
gency  story  Aug.  17,  when  a 
large  section  of  Manhattan, 
housing  500,000  residents,  was 
without  power  and  lights. 

As  soon  as  power  lines  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company 
failed  during  the  early  after¬ 
noon,  Times  men  were  deployed 
to  handle  every  facet  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  story,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  the  big  staff  was  somewhat 
depleted  by  vacations. 

The  lead  story  was  assigned 
to  Homer  Bigart.  Edmond  Bart- 
nett  checked  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  on  the  sending  of  extra 
policemen  into  the  blackout  area 
to  direct  traffic  as  traffic  signals 
were  out  and  as  the  night  came 
on  to  prevent  crime.  Gay  Talese 
wrote  an  on-the-scene  story. 
Sam  Polk  Brewer  wrote  a  story 
on  how  hospitals  worked  with 
emergency  lighting.  Jack  Shan- 
ley  checked  on  how  radio  and 
television  were  affected.  Some 
TV  studios  were  in  the  area. 

As  night  came  on,  district 
men  were  sent  into  the  affected 
area  —  Michael  James  on  the 
West  Side  and  Richard  Eder 
on  the  East  Side.  George  Bar¬ 
rett  covered  police  arrange¬ 
ments  to  close  Central  Park. 
James  Feron  wrote  a  story 
about  a  city  at  night  without 
lights  or  refrigerators  or  tele¬ 
visions  and,  in  the  case  of  some 
tall  buildings,  without  water’. 
Wayne  Phillips  wrote  about  the 
business  effects  of  the  disaster, 
the  sale  of  candles,  and  so  on. 
Seymour  Topping  wrote  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  about  how  a  family 
^vith  children  fared  in  the  dark. 
John  Osmundson,  science  writer, 
interviewed  Consolidated  Edi¬ 
son  officials  about  the  mechanics 
of  the  power  failure.  Other  re¬ 
porter’s  checked  City  Hall,  the 
Civil  Defense  organization,  the 
telephone  company  and  other 
news  sources. 

An  ar’tist  prepared  a  map 
of  the  ar’ea  and  photographers 
^ere  held  over  for  additional 
hours  to  cover  the  night  scene. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Joseph 
G.  Herzberg  made  the  day  as¬ 
signments  and  Acting  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Marshall  Newton  made  the 
night  assignments,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  vacationing  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Frank  Adams.  Will  Weng, 
■tight  city  editor,  handled  the 
oopy,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
duced  by  the  rewrite  staff. 

Editor  ac  publisher 


American  Legion 
Hears  Press  Criticism 


Minneiapolis 
The  public  isn’t  getting  “a 
fair  shake”  on  vital  news  by 
some  segments  of  the  American 
press,  Edward  Mowery  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers  told  the 
American  Legion’s  Americanism 
committee  here  Aug.  23. 

Mr.  Mowery  assailed  “the  so- 
called  liberal  press  and  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  eggheads  who  distort, 
slant  or  delete  straight  news.” 

Among  his  complaints  was 
that  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  has 
been  built  up  by  some  segments 
as  “a  liberator.” 

He  also  said  few  papers  have 
reported  “a  Communist-inspired, 
vicious  and  continuing  smear 


campaign  against  the  FBI  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.” 

Mr.  Mowrey  also  complained 
that  the  press  hasn’t  presented 
the  protectionist  side  of  the 
tariff-trade  issue  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Mowery  was  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded  and  the  committee  vot^ 
to  thank  the  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers  for  sending  him  to  the 
convention. 

Earlier,  the  committee  raled 
that  newspapermen  wouldn’t  be 
allowed  to  report  committee  dis¬ 
cussion  on  resolutions  because 
members  fear  newsmen  couldn’t 
make  clear  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  deliberation  and  the 
action  of  the  full  convention. 


John  G.  Stoll,  Feemster  For 
Lexington 
Editor,  Dies 


Lexington,  Ky. 

John  G.  Stoll,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lexington  Leader, 
died  Aug.  26  at  his  home.  He  was 
80  years  old,  and  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stoll  was  the  president 
and  principal  stockholder  in  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co. 

Mr.  Stoll  was  bom  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  on  Sept.  7,  1878.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Pindell 
and  Elvina  M.  Stoll.  He  attended 
public  schools,  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Mass. 

He  sei’ved  as  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Hou.se  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  1912  and  as  a  member 
of  the  state  efficiency  commis¬ 
sion  in  1924. 

Mr.  Stoll  was  active  in  Repub¬ 
lican  politics  locally  and 
throughout  the  state  all  his  life. 

Sui’vivors  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Duncan  Stoll;  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Haydock, 
Cincinnati;  Mrs.  Elvina  S.  De- 
mode,  Lexington,  and  Mrs. 
Grover  Sanders,  Louisville;  12 
grandchildren  and  22  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Miss  Smart  Dies 

Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Smart, 
noted  temperance  leader  who 
edited  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Washington  County  Post,  at 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  in  the  pro¬ 
hibition  era,  died  in  a  sanitar¬ 
ium  here  Aug.  17. 
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‘Boston  Tea  Party’ 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  convention  here,  was 
challenged  to  get  behind  “a  new 
Boston  Tea  Party — 1960  Style,” 
by  Robert  M.  Feemster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

As  past  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  he  addres.sed  the 
lawyem  on  “The  Right  of  Public 
Utilities  to  Advertise,”  based  on 
recent  action  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  which  has 
ruled  that  much  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  by  electric 
power  companies  is  not  a  tax- 
deductible  business  expense. 

Mr.  Feemster  pointed  out  that 
with  adoption  of  a  new  act  to 
become  effective  Nov.  22,  Ohio 
this  month  became  the  first  state 
to  enact  specific  “Right  to  Ad¬ 
vertise”  legislation. 

“This  removes  a  great  and 
constant  harrassment  to  legiti¬ 
mate  Ohio  business,”  be  said. 
“This  is  a  good  beginning.  Now 
let’s  pass  a  law  in  49  other 
states  and  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  well.” 

“Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact 
that,  under  today’s  costs,  neither 
freedom  of  the  press  nor  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  are  economically 
even  possible  in  America  with¬ 
out  the  definite  freedom  to  ad¬ 
vertise  any  legitimate  activity,” 
Mr.  Feemster  said. 

“Today,  an  editor  writing 
something  to  be  published  so 
that  it  may  be  delivered  to  even 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  our 
population  has  to  have  several 
million  dollars  behind  him,  in¬ 
vested  in  plant  and  equipment.” 


Mrs.  Ailshie 
Dies;  Boise 
Publisher 

Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Statesman  newspapers  (morn- 
ing-evening-Sunday)  since  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1928,  died 
Aug.  26.  She  was  73. 

Mrs.  Ailshie  was  born  March 
27,  1886  in  Chicago,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Calvin  and  Fanny  Lyon 
Cobb.  The  family  moved  to 
Idaho  in  1889  when  Mr.  Cobb 
bought  the  Idaho  Statesman. 

Margaret  inherited  the  ma¬ 
jority  stock  in  the  Statesman 
Printing  Co.,  her  brother  having 
died  before  their  father.  She 
proceeded  at  once  to  take  con¬ 
trol  of  the  papers  and  set  out  to 
prove  to  the  staff  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  “petticoat  man¬ 
agement”  with  fancy  feminine 
foibles. 

The  historic  Cobb  residence 
became  a  center  of  civic  impor¬ 
tance  where  business  men  and 
women  of  national  prominence 
visited  to  discuss  public  affairs 
with  a  gracious  hostess.  Like 
her  father  she  was  a  staunch 
Republican. 

She  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  James  F.  Ailshie  Jr., 
who  died  in  1938,  and  had  no 
children  or  close  relatives. 

• 

Safely  in  Numbers 

Cleveland 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  News,  has  honored 
124  district  circulation  managers 
for  safe  driving  records.  The 
men  have  driven  from  one  to  22 
years,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
9,000,000  miles,  without  an  ac¬ 
cident,  PD  Circulation  Manager 
John  F.  Brennan  reported. 
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Weekly  Publisher  Dies  Quit  Duriug  Strike 

Madisonville,  Tenn.  London 

Dan  Hicks  Sr.,  65,  publisher  Three  provincial  newspapers 

of  the  weekly  Madisonville  and  a  weekly  sports  paper  went 
Democrat,  died  Aug.  6.  His  son,  out  of  business  during  the  recent 
Reece,  25,  suffered  fatal  burns  in  seven-week  strike  of  printers  in 
a  flash  fire  in  the  newspaper  England,  according  to  World’s 
shop  last  Febi-uary.  Press  News. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  Wanted 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room _ 


CANADIAN  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  de¬ 
sires  to  purchase  daily  or  larjre  weekly 
newspapers  in  Eastern  Canada  (Que¬ 
bec  or  Ontario),  or  Upper  Vermont  or 
New  York  States.  A-1  Bank  references 
and  proven  manaKement  capability 
Write  to  Ja  -ques  Francoeur,  President, 
Dimanche  Matin,  5707  Christophe 
Colomb  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Business  Opportunities 


LIQUIDATION! 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant 
eQuipment  of  the 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

14  UNOTYPES— 8-14-18-30-36 
LUDLOW  with  6  Cabinets  Mats 
HAMMOND  Glider  Saws.  Morrison 
Slug  Stripper — Vandercook  Proof 
Press — Rouse  Miterer — Ad  Makeup 
Cabinets — Remelt  Pot  with  Moli 
— Turtles — Chases — Flat  Stei(x>— 8 
Ton  Electric  Metal  Pot — Pony 
Autoplatc — Stahi  Router 
.I  Unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
22%"  cutoff  —  all  AC  equipped 

Phone  or  write  for  inventory. 


amn 


PRINTING  BUSINESS  —  suburban 
Philadelphia  —  fully  equipi)ed  and 
staff  'd.  Holds  long  term  contracts  to 
print  16  page  bi-weekly  tabloid  shop¬ 
per,  12  page  weekly  paper  plus  job 
work.  Grossed  $26,000  ’,57;  $29,000  ’5H. 
Ig>w  rental  on  building.  Possible  to 
finance  through  seller.  Write  Box 
3612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  News|>aper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WNOUNCEMENTS 


Personals 


.Seicspaper  Brokers 


Metespaper  Brokers 


RICHARD  c.  McDowell 


CONFIDE2SmAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Giover  (>5.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper- -it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LE24  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Onetime  renorter  in  New  York,  in 
Nome  and  on  the  West  Ck)a.st! 

Your  daughter  Marian  is  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  you.  Please  write 
Box  3603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 


IF  YOU  would  sell  your  newspaper  we 
can  sa/e  you  the  bother  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  advise  on  tax  advantages  and 
help  in  setting  up  your  own  estate. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  601  Ga.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspai)er  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  625  Market,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 
WE  KNOW  CALIFORNIA  and  Ari- 
zona  newspapers  and  their  owners — 
and  they  know  us.  If  you  want  to 
buy  a  California  or  Arizona  newspa¬ 
per  i)ropety,  let  us  show  you  how 
our  personal  service  operates.  GAB- 
BERT  &  HANCOCK,  .3709-B  Arling- 
ton  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

WESTERN~NEWSPAPERS 
Joaeph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone :  KEystone  3-1361. 


21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 
5  Units  with  color  humps 
5  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  run¬ 
ning  belt  tensions 

Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above. 

Out  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


NEWSPAPER  SFRVirFS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Features  Wanted 


200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purimes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receipt  or  required  data.  Compre¬ 
hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali¬ 
fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


WRITERS  wanted  for 
news,  features,  interviews 
Box  3632,  Editor  &  Publi.^her 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 


SCOTT  PRESSES 


Publications  For  Sale 


6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder.  Roller  Bearing  Units 
with  1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Color 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Folders  with  C-H  (Tonveyors. 
3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions. 

Trackage  and  Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains. 


Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  9-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


TWIN  WEEKLIES.  Chart  Area  B. 
Will  gross  $140,000  this  year.  Equip¬ 
ment  adequate  for  publishing  small 
daily.  Priced  at  $120,000,  with  $26,000 
cash.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  ^rvice, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

ONLY  $6,000  DOWN 
CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE 
Grossing  $25,000,  can  be  increased. 
Two  machines,  two  automatic  job 
presses.  Dry  climate.  Price  $25,000. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
(PE)  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif. 

WESTERN  STATBS  RURAL  GROUP 
Three  newspapers,  very  fine  equipment, 
good  growth  record,  profitable.  11,500 
paid  circulation.  $250,000,  29%  down. 
Send  proof  of  financial  ability  to  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Etr.,  Anaheim.  Cal. 

ARIZONA  PAPERS,  $30,000  up.  2-, 
3-,  4-.  and  7-paper  chains  from  $60,000 
to  $350,000.  Dean  Sellers.  Arizona 
Newspaper  Properties,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Arizona.  With  Cummins  Trust. 
OTLF^’STATE^X'^USIVE  WEEK- 
LY,  $47,500  gross  class,  $12,500  down 
will  handle.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 


Newspaper  Press  TnstnIIn»>ons 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArcIay  7-9775 


"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
15  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  *rO.  5-5864 
SALilS-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publietiy _ 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  propertie* 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch. 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  (Tity,  Iowa. 


Ix>cated:  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVELER. 


M.ACHTNF.RY  and  SUPPI.IFS 


Available :  Immediately 


Complete  Plants 


ATTENTION  MANUFACTTURING 
PRINTERS.  Auxiliary  production 
plant  for  you  in  lovely  residence  sec¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  New  England  city  of 
150.000,  five  hours  from  Times  Square 
over  fine  boulevards.  Present  labor  sur¬ 
plus.  Artisans  available  for  one,  two 
or  three  shifts.  Billings  over  quarter 
million  annually,  high  $345,000.  B.*ick 
building,  27,000  square  feet,  elevators, 
sprinklers,  railroad  siding,  truck  plat¬ 
forms,  oil  heat  around  the  clock,  1 
acre  black-ton  parking.  Equipment, 
worth  half  million  to  replace,  includes 
six  cylinder  presses,  brand-new  Hoe 
two-color  with  cylinders  69V,"  diame¬ 
ter  X  72"  wide,  new  two-color  rotarv 
for  magazine  covers  and  color  folders. 
6  other  automatics,  5  folders.  2  Lino¬ 
types.  Ludlow  caster,  etc.  Ready  for 
instant  operation  at  flick  of  switch. 
Our  No.  0443.  Experience,  present 
equipment,  location  and  financine 
available  first  letter  please.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


HOE  PRESS.  23  9/16' 


6  Units — Double  Folder— C-H  Con¬ 
veyors — AC  Motors — Portable  Color 
Fountains— Reels.  Complete  Stereo. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

LIm  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  @  80c; 
1  ®  95e.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  VVednesdav,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  unite  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Located:  TRENTON  TIME.S! 


Available;  Immediately 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 


We  offer  the  most  extensive  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and  dailies  through¬ 
out  the  whole  United  States  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Our  personalized  service  is  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  buying  and 
.selling  situation. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purcha.se  of 
a  newspaper  you  will  want  more  than 
just  a  brokerage  service.  You  will  want 
to  utilize  our  vast  experience  in  all 
phases  of  the  newspaper  business. 


24  Page — Delivered  new  1948-1958 
—  Full  Color  Flexibility — Complete 
Stereo — -AC  Solonoid  Drive — Avail¬ 
able  Now 

24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Folder 
-A'?  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available 
Now 

16  Page — 2  to  1— Located  San 
Diego — AC  Drive — Stereo — Available 
Now 


Composing  Room 


Linotype,  Model  30,  Serial  #55505 
with  Quadder.  Mohr  Saw,  6  Molds. 
Electric  Pot  Reconditioned  and  Guar¬ 
anteed.  4  Main  4  Side  Magazines — .5 
fonts  Mats.  Price  .  $8750.00 


JACK  L.  STOLL  Sc  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600-601 

6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 


R  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

DUPLEX  AB— N.  Carolina— Uuh 
DUPLEX  E— S.  Carolina 


Publications  Wanted 


MERIT  PRINTERS 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
BOX  806 

HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate  I  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 

564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  110 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  desires  to 
purchase  daily  of  5  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  5  to  give 
opportunity  to  young,  proven  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence,  of  course.  Gene  Worrell, 
President,  Bristol  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  Bristol,  Virginia-Tennes- 
see.  Telephone  NO  9-2181. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  Sc  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
BHkin,  North  Carolina. 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 
oxford  7-4590 


ACE  ADVERTISING  MAN  and  sales¬ 
man  30  years  experience  has  $25,000 
and  business  know-how  toward  the 
purch'i.se  Weekly  Newspaper  with  good 
possibilities  for  improvement.  Chart 
Area  2.  Would  consider  partnership. 
Box  3616,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  k  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.— MU  6-5675 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Press  Room 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

GOSS  3-uiiits,  arch  type,  double 
folder,  cut-off.  Color  Hump,  two 

CAPCO  color  fountains.  End  Feed,  76 
H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive.  Available  Feb¬ 
ruary  1960. 

DUPLEI^  tubular,  24-paKes,  2  to  1  '  ^ 
model,  60  H.P.  AC,  C-E  drive,  color  ! 
fountain,  complete  stereotype.  Avail-  | 
able  l^ember  1969.  j 

GOSS  4-unil8,  arch  type,  double  folder,  ; 

cut-off,  Color  Hump,  4-CAPCO  ■ 
color  fountains.  End  Feed,  100  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive.  Available  March  1960. 

duplex  tubular,  16-pages,  2  to  1 
model,  30  H.P,  AC,  C-W  drive,  color 
fountain,  complete  stereotyiw.  Avail¬ 
able  July  1960. 

GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  No.  CO-332,  10 

H.P.  AC,  G.E.  V-Belt  drive,  one  or 
two  folders.  Chases,  Turtles,  Available 
now. 

DUPLEX  flat  bed.  Model  "E”  No.  1049, 

10  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  drive.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 100  h.p.  Cutler-Hammer 
Ptms  Drive  and  Control  complete.  In¬ 
cludes  220/440  Control  Board  and 

Grids.  100  h.p.  G.E.  A/C  440  volt,  60 
cycle,  3  ph.,  875  r.p.m.  Motor.  6  h.p. 
Inch  Motor,  Brake  Motor,  6  int^  Ohadn 
Drive  and  Shaft  Sprockets  for  both 
28,600  p.p.h.  and  36,000  p.p.h.  Also 

available  a  76  h.p.  Allis-Chalmers  60 
cycle,  3  ph.,  865  r.p.m.  Motor.  Com¬ 
plete  Drive  and  Control  with  either 
motor  34,850  as  Is  in  our  plant.  Drive 
was  in  operation  until  July  1959.  Write 
Everett  Daily  Herald,  Eiverett,  Waah. 

GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 

6  HSLC  16-Page  UnlU 
2  Double  Folders 
Substructure  &  Reels 
AC  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

41.5  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Available  Now 

MULTI  COLOR  SCOTT  PRESS 
Angle  bar  newspaper  press  with  22% 
men  cut-off.  Operates  up  to  40,000 
copies  per  hour.  5  arch  type  units,  2 
lOlders,  2  color  cylinders,  portable 
cwr  fountains.  Press  overhauled,  rub- 
bw  rollers  new  in  1956.  Complete  stereo- 
VP*  equipment,  double-truck  easting 
rox  included.  Ebccellent  operating  con¬ 
dition.  MAKE  OFFER. 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
861  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco.  California 

uSd 

a  86  inohM  by  48  inches*  includinir 

fe.  &  w* 

6o“^  drives  of  26.  40. 

G  ’  H  P-  AC.  George 

Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

ACME  PRESS  avail- 
October  15th:  also  metal 
^.  casting  box,  tail  cutter,  router  and 
:  all  for  $12,500.  Need  space. 
Oan  be  seen  in  daily 
T  H.  Day.  Co-publisher, 

“"-Tattler,  Hollywo^,  Florida. _ 

32  PAGE  GOSS 

^ngle  width  decker  type  press,  with 
rolor  hump,  22%"  cut-off,  rebuilt  mo- 
wr  and  overhauled  folder.  Available 
inetime  in  October.  Gives  very  (rood 
print  job— copies  of  paper  available 
u.  F.  Gyde.  THE  DAILY 
^C4WS,  Garden  Grove,  California. _ 

-  _ Stereotype _ 

I  y^OD  PONY  AUTO  PLATE:  Heavy 
auty,  built  in  1950,  22%"  cutoff,  45 
degrw  bevel,  vacuum  casting  box. 
S,!'"able  October  1959.  Call  R.  N. 
sneble.  General  Manager.  The  Home 
JJicws,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Kilmer  5-4000. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690  , 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  I 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES  i 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT  j 
Ludlowa — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  | 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  I 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCUAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  8-pago  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
bed.  Advise  s^al  no.  and  when  avail-  ; 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  323  i 
N.  4th  St.,  PhiU.  6,  Pa. _  j 

_ HELP  WANTED _ | 

_ Administrative _ 

GENERAL  MANAGBnt  by  October  1  j 
for  large  non-daily  operation  which  | 
includes  production  of  three  newspa-  ' 
pers  weeUy  plus  volume  of  commercial  | 
letterpress  printing.  Want  man  experi-  | 
enced  in  printing  estimating,  general  > 
business  management,  and  some  edi-  I 
torial  writing.  College  town :  per-  I 
manent;  salary  plus  share  of  business  | 
profits.  Give  experience,  references,  I 
etc.,  first  letter  to  R.  G.  Taylor  P.  O. 
Box  568,  Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  in  the  Far 
East  has  opening  for  Circulation  Su¬ 
pervisor  or  Zone  Manager.  Minimum 
experience  three  years  on  dailies  in 
supervision  of  3000  or  more  home  de¬ 
livery  copies.  Prior  military  service 
preferred.  Apply  Personnel,  Pacific 
Stars  £  Stripes,  APO  94,  ^n  Fran- 
cisco,  California. _ 

1  CTRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Prefer- 
I  ably  with  experience  in  farm  field. 

:  Qualified  to  direct  all  phases  of  circu- 
I  lation  work,  as  well  as  build  new  cir- 
I  culation.  Job  offers  challenge  and  op- 
'  portunity.  Write,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions,  to  H.  Haffert,  Garden  State 
;  Publishing,  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J. 

I  COUNTRY  MANAGER  to  become  As- 
j  sistant  Circulation  Manager.  Prefer 
I  man  with  experience  Managing  City 
Districts  in  South.  Give  full  resume. 
References  Box  3609,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 

MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON  daily. 
4U.000  circulation  in  Northwest,  needs 
fully  experienced  and  capable  District 
Manager  who  is  ready  for  advancement. 

I  Right  man  has  real  opportunity  to 
move  up.  Write  detailing  experience, 
j  qualifications,  salary  requirements  and 
:  personal  data  to  Box  3630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN,  not  over  40,  hustler, 
strong  on  copy  and  layout,  ambitious 
and  reliable.  Prize  winning  Illinoia 
daily,  not  In  Chicago,  offers  secunty, 
merit  advancement,  bonus,  profit  shar- 
ing,  free  insurance,  etc.  Cleu,  pros¬ 
perous,  one  paper  community,  con¬ 
genial  professional  staff.  State  train¬ 
ing,  references,  experience,  to  Box 
3528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  l^GAZINE  publisher  needs 
top  adverting  promoter.  Top  pay.  va¬ 
cation  and  other  company  benefits. 
Box  3502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
OFFERED  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  SMALL  DAILY 

Growing  midwest  newspaper  of 
8,000  subacriptions  in  commu¬ 
nity  of  13,000.  Retail  sales 
over  30  million  bringing  new 
and  enlarging  stores  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising.  Knowledge 
of  job  printing  helpful.  Some 
stock  ownership  available.  Pub¬ 
lisher  soon  to  retire.  Write 
fully  your  promotions,  sales, 
growth  records,  editorial  and 
all  experience.  References.  Box 
3523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FOR  SMALL  DAILY 

You  may  be  a  district  man  on  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  or  the  Number  1  or 
2  man  on  a  small  dally.  If  you  are 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
and  challenge  of  being  circulation 
manager  for  an  established  ABC  daily  i 
in  a  rapidly  growing  city  in  Chart  Area  I 
6,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  Box 
3514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  OPPORTUNITY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Morning  and  afternoon  paper  in  the 
70,000  to  100,000  class  need,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced.  capable  district  manager 
with  proven  sales  ability.  Good  starting 
salary,  company  benefits.  i>aid  vaca¬ 
tion,  etc.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
I  3517.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WEST  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  evening 
daily  has  opening  Circulation  Man- 
I  ager.  Give  complete  resume,  experi- 
{  ence  and  references.  Box  8629,  Eidltor 
I  &  Publisher. 


I  Classified  Advertising 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  MAN- 
I  AGER  for  12,700  ABC  daily.  To  handle 
I  accounts  and  head  three  girl  depart- 
I  ment.  Good  salary  commensurate  with 
I  background  and  ability.  C.  P.  Leuch- 
!  ter.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  New 
I  Jersey.  38  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

I  CLASSIFTED  DISPLAY  salesman  or 
woman  for  leading  classified  a.m.  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  one  experienced 
in  handling  automotive  and/or  real  es¬ 
tate  accounts.  Salary  plus  bonus  plus 
car  allowance.  Write  fully  to  Box 
3503,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GROWING  DAILY  newspaper  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Must  be  experienced, 
but  will  consider  young,  aggressive 
person  who  has  the  know  how.  Salary 
and  monthly  bonus.  Apply  Jerry  H. 
Groevenor,  Publisher,  G^lup  Daily 
Independent,  New  Mexico. 

IMMEDIATE  OPF24ING 
We  need  a  good  classified  advertising 
manager  who  can  sell  and  manage. 
Perhaps  someone  now  in  a  second  posi¬ 
tion  feels  he  is  ready  to  step  up,  dr 
some  one  whose  progreas  is  presently 
blocked.  City  of  40,000  Chart  Area  2. 
Will  pay  what  you’re  worth.  Give 
backgrround  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  3538,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  ILLINOIS’  best  non-metro¬ 
politan  dailies  has  an  exceptionally  de¬ 
sirable  position  for  topnotch  classified 
advertising  salesman,  26  to  40 ;  ex¬ 
perienced.  aggressive,  resourceful,  capa¬ 
ble  of  developing  classified  and  classi¬ 
fied  diitolay  linage.  Pay  and  advance¬ 
ment  limited  only  by  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Modern  plant.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions,  modern,  prosperous  city;  bonus,  | 
free  insurance,  profit  sharing,  etc.  i 
Write  details  of  Question,  experience.  I 
training,  references.  Box  3627,  Editor  | 
I  &  Publisher. _  ; 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  ; 

FOR  LARGE  WEST  COAST  I 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  I 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SPACE  SALESMAN 


We  need  a  man  experienced 
in  selling  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  If  you  are  a  specialist  in 
this  field,  or  have  good  con¬ 
tacts  among  industrial  adver¬ 
tisers  and  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  partially  or  wholly  in 
defense  or  other  Government 
contracting  we  would  like  to 
talk  to  you.  ibcceptional  in¬ 
come  opportunity  with  ex¬ 
panding  specialized  publica¬ 
tion.  Write  to  Box  3500,  FIditor 
&  ^blisher.  1476  Broadway, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

OPENING  JANUARY  1  for  advertis- 
ing  manager-salesman  on  ABC  semi¬ 
weekly  in  tobacco  and  peanut  growing 
area  of  North  Carolina;  cai>able,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  young  man 
with  energy  and  initiative  needed  for 
position  offering  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity :  growing  town  of  6,000:  all 
replies  confidential.  Box  3535,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Prefer  man  35  to  45  who  has  had  | 
experience  in  city  over  200,000  and  i 
has  proven  ability  as  a  real  producer  I 
and  competitor.  Ex:ellent  salary  and  { 
unlimited  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Write  in  detail  to  Box  3633.  | 
FIditor  &  Publisher.  Inquiries  kept  in  i 
confidence.  I 

Displar  Advertising  ^ 

SANDUSKY  REGISTER  ! 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a  ' 
young,  exi>erienced  display  advertising  ' 
saleanan.  Must  be  strong  on  selling  I 
and  layouts.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  congenial  staff.  I 

1 

We  are  a  20,000  daily  and  growing.  . 
YOU  can  grow  with  us.  Give  com- 
I>lete  resume  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  E.  G.  Heibergcr,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


EXCELLENT  POSl’HON 
FOR  AN  AMBTnOUS 

TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  an  opportunity  that  seldom 
occurs — a  permanent  position  at  con¬ 
siderably  above  average  remuneration, 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  and  best 
paid  newspaper  advertising  staffs— 
where  results  are  well  rewarded. 

THE  man  we  seek  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  retailing  and  is  able  to  work 
closely  with  business  firms,  planning 
advertising  budgets  to  meet  the  sales 
opi)ortunities  month  by  month.  Ho 
should  also  be  able  to  write  excellent 
selling  copy  and  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Every  possible  sales  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  for  doing  a  topnotch  job.  We  do 
not  run  ’’Specials.” 

THIS  new.spaper  is  a  highly  progres¬ 
sive  morning  and  evening  combination 
of  over  100,000  circulation  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  and  major  metro¬ 
politan  markets  in  the  South.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  city  in  which  you  and  your  family 
would  enjoy  pleasant  living,  excellent 
climate,  ideal  working  conditions,  5 
day  week. 

AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  education,  also  per¬ 
sonal  information,  experience  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary  to  Box  3610,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher 


EXPFIRIFINCED  display  advertising 
salesman,  must  know  layout  and  copy. 
Unusual  opportunity  west  of  the 
Rocki'38  in  splendid  city  located  in  the 
heart  of  America’s  finest  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  area.  Good  organization,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  many 
benefits.  Give  all  information,  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirement,  etc.,  to  E.  A. 
Holmes,  Daily  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  man,  25-44,  some 
newspaper/advertising  experience.  No 
ceiling  on  eamipgs  dependent  on  de¬ 
sire  and  ability  to  assume  account 
responsibility,  exercise  creative  Imagi¬ 
nation.  put  selling  ideas  to  use.  Grow¬ 
ing  markets,  2-paper  Southern  Oregon 
Publishing  Co.  A.  D.  Addison.  Herald 
£  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ | 

_ Digplay  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ' 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  has  an  open- 
inK  for  an  experienced  newspaper  ad- 
vertisinK  salesman  on  its  Retail  stall. 
Minimum  five  years  experience,  pres¬ 
ent  newspaper  assignment.  Good  copy 
lay-outs  and  ideas.  Excellent  community 
and  an  aggressive  growing  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  full  particulars  to  Oan  C.  | 

Beisel,  Advertising  Director,  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis-  | 

consin,  or  phone  collect  HEhnlock 
6-4411, _  ! 

Editorial  i 


EXPERIENCE3D  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN  for  re-writing,  picture  editing. 
State  experience,  salary.  Box  33111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER,  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary,  but  some  training  help- 
full.  Salary  open.  Send  complete  resume 
first  letter.  Jim  Sedgwick,  Editor, 
Mills  Publications,  Hocpeston,  Illinois. 
BEIGINNING  (two  years  experience)  | 
reporter  or  recent  J-school  grad  for  i 
general  assignment  spot.  Combination  | 
man  preferred.  Must  have  car.  be 
willing  to  accept  night  work.  Send 
resume,  samples,  aptitude  test  scores, 
names  of  last  five  books  read  to : 
Jer^  Durnbaugh,  Managing  Editor. 
Plain  Dealer,  Wabash.  Indiana. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  Florida  daily  oi 
13,000.  Five-day  week,  attractive  guar¬ 
anteed  salary,  extras  plus  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Experience,  A-1  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  to  run  universal 
desk,  page  1  make-up  and  layouts. 
Third  spot  on  15-man  news  staff. 
Write  details  to  Box  3430,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN  by  New  England  P.  M. 
daily  of  12.000.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 

Box  3429.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLICITY  MEN — part  time.  Local 
newspaper  coverage,  ALL  Chart  Areas. 
Box  3436.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED— REPORTER  (male).  Abili- 
ty  and  backbone.  For  highly  competi-  i 
tive  situation.  Real  future  on  fast 
growing  daily.  Guild  Contract.  Good  ' 
Pay.  Chart  .Area  1.  Box  3441,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  Morgantown  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  afternoon  Post.  University  city 
32.000  population.  Write  complete  resu¬ 
me  including  references  to  Brooks  Cot¬ 
tle.  Editor.  Post.  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  idea  man 
for  city  editor  of  50.000  circulation 
morning  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions,  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  and  retirement  plans.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  opportunity  for  right  man. 

Box  3533.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  September  8 
for  young  reporter-photographer  in 
live  news  bureau  for  24,000  circulation. 
Southern  Wisconsin  daily.  State  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  family  status,  experi¬ 
ence,  car.  Box  3511.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.AJOR  OHIO  afternoon  newspaper 
has  openings  for  J-Grads,  or  men  with 
one-two  year  newspaner  experience  who 
have  completed  militaiy  obligations. 
Paid  hospitalization,  surgical  and  in- 
surance  benefits  and  pension  plan.  Top  I 
wage  setup.  Box  3505,  Exlitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN — City  hall  and/or  general 
assignment.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  and 
sober  for  hard-hitting,  fast-paced  20.- 
000  Central  Florida  afternoon  daily  in 
college  town,  non-resort  area.  Airmail 
clips,  references.  Bo.x  3506,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

for  a  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  have 
experience  in  general  assignment  and 
municipal  reporting.  Box  3639,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  8,000  Midwest  morn-  j 
ing  daily.  Camera  know-how  essential. 
Some  sports  helpful.  Applicant  should  , 
have  at  least  two  years  experience  for 
permanent  spot  here.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  salary  requirements  in  first  let-  ■ 
ter  to  Box  3509,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  < 

REPORTER  FOR  6-day  afternoon  pa-  | 
per,  seaport  and  lumbering  center. 
Starting  pay  from  S325  to  $375  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Good  beat.  Good 
town.  Good  paper.  All  details  first  let-  1 
ter.  The  World.  Box  779,  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER 

wanted  for  permanent  position 
on  afternoon  daily.  General  as¬ 
signment.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  other  benefits.  Midwest 
background  preferred.  Journal¬ 
ism  education  or  some  practical 
experience  desired.  Write  full 
details  or  call  collect  to  Glenn 
Whitney,  Editor,  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


SOMEWHERE  IN  USA  is  suc¬ 
cessful  husband  whose  collegi¬ 
ate  idealism  has  been  seasoned 
and  sharpened  by  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience  that  now 
fits  him  for  pivotal  editorial- 
management  responsibilities 
with  mass-circulation  Protest¬ 
ant  family  magazine  that  be¬ 
lieves  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Send  full  personal  data. 
Samples  will  be  returned.  Box 
35U1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  week  day 
!  daily  in  New  York  State  City  23,0Ui> 
population.  Send  qualifications  and 
'  salary  expected  to  Bo.x  3540,  Editor  ft 
'  Publisher.  _ 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  for  Northwest 
Pennsylvania  morning  daily.  Afternoon 
and  early  evening  hours.  Fine  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  3621,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  Wisconsin 
six-day  daily  in  city  of  30,000.  Job 
also  involves  handling  some  syndicated 
I  features.  Salary,  bonus  system  and 
!  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  3515,  Eldi- 
I  tor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
Associate  Editor 

WHAT  WE  need,  may  it  please  the 
court,  is  an  editorial  writer. 
We  need  a  man  of  good  taste, 
abiding  curiosity,  wide  inter¬ 
ests.  and  a  deepset  doubt  of 
his  own  infallibility. 

WE  NEED  a  conservative.  Ours  is 
a  Southern  P.  M.  daily  (100,- 
OOU-plus)  :  our  thinking  is 
mostly  Southern  traditional : 
we  tend  to  take  the  Tenth 
Amendment.  In  the  everlast¬ 
ing  conflict  between  man  and 
the  state,  we  stand  about 
where  Mr.  Jefferson  stood  in 
his  more  perceptive  moments : 
The  less  government,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  We  want  a  man  who 
stands  there  too. 

OUR  MAN  must  be  a  writer,  a 
student  of  prose  style.  We 
want  a  man  whose  sentences 
ripple  and  shine.  He  should 
know-  when  to  use  "which.” 
and  when  to  use  "that" — 
and  where  to  put  his  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  how  to  use  "vir¬ 
tually.”  If  within  the  past 
year  he  ha.s  concluded  sol¬ 
emnly  that  something  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  let  him  not 
apply.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  our  man  has  read.  What 
has  he  read  lately?  Do  his 
editorials  have  a  good  be¬ 
ginning,  and  something  sub¬ 
stantial  in  the  middle,  and  an 
ending  that  folds  up  with  a 
satisfying  click? 

THIS  IS  all  we  ask.  It  seems  little 
enough,  but  a  solid  month  of 
■searching  has  turned  up  no 
c.-indidate  who  seems  exactly 
right.  Now  the  job  is  waiting 
to  be  filled,  and  the  editor, 
who  had  hoped  to  get  in  some 
fishing  this  Fall,  is  getting  a 
little  anxious.  Applicants 
should^  send  a  dozen  samples 
of  their  recent  best  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  customary  un- 
revealing  biographical  facts 
and  a  .sordid  note  on  salary 
requirements,  to  Box  3626. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Vvc/MEN’S  EDITOR — for  8,000  circu¬ 
lation  p.m.  daily  California  desert  area, 
send  resume,  references,  sampl<^  of 


CAPABLE,  professionally  dedicated  re- 
porter-editor-i>hoiU>grapher  for  assist¬ 
ant  editorship  with  longest  established, 
lastest  growing  weekly  newspaper 
gmup  in  Chicago's  west  suburbs.  News, 
si>orts,  camera  capabilities  requir^. 
■Above  average  salary.  Write  or  wire 
pertinent  information  to  Citizen  News¬ 
papers,  LaGrange,  Illinois. _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  (male) 
capable  of  being  in  charge  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  knowledge  of  camei-a  wot  k 
-for  Central  Illinois  daily,  circulation 
20,000.  Enclose  clippings  of  work. 
Comi>etent  writer.  Write  Box  3615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E.XPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
by  growing  daily  in  Chart  Area  3. 
Good  working  conditions,  definite  sal¬ 
ary  schedule,  40-hour  week,  several 
extra  tenefits.  Send  full  information 
to  Box  3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  —  Immediate  position  for 
woman  to  head  Editorial  Research 
Library.  Must  be  college  graduate  and 
exiwrienced  in  library  work — library 
degree  not  e.ssential.  Write  A.  H. 
Martin,  Personnel  Division,  'The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  The  ^rtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


P.  M.  D.AILY  has  permanent  position 
for  experienced  man,  qualifying  for 
managing  editor.  Salary  and  working 
hours  acce|>table.  Wire  qualifications 
and  salary  expected  to  Tribune  News, 
Cartersville,  Georgia. 


REPORTER  (afternoon  paper).  Good 
I  future  for  man  with  general  news  ex- 


I)erience.  Good  salary,  top  employee 
benefits,  growing  community.  Reloca¬ 
tion  e::iK‘nses.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  Mr.  Wenrich,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR’S 


tow-n.  In  replying  state  experience  and 
salaiy  required.  Box  3624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  immediately 
for  aggressive  non-metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  ef  17,000  circulation.  Call  or 
write  A.  R.  Sicuro,  Record  C 
Ravenna,  Ohio — AX  6-6438. 


i  lisher. 


INI  N  si  1 

Editorial 

YOUNG  MAN  or  woman  to  fill  q. 
cancy  beginning  October  first  on  edi. 
torial  staff  of  prize  winning  New  Yon 
State  weekly  newspaper.  Write  sutini 
experience  and  salary  desired  to  Bu 
36U1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGfiA- 
PHER-feature  writer  for  six-afteraow 
county-seat  daily  strong  on  local  nen 
Prefer  man  whose  background  loiti 
him  for  agricultural-small  indiutq 

1  tx>unty  of  30,000.  $75-$90,  dependinj 
on  experience,  ability.  Daily  Citiici 
Urbana,  Ohio. 

Free  Lance 

i  FREE  LANCEIRSI  Sell  your  photos  a 
the  huge  house  organ  msu-ket.  4,Mi 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  Ins 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  ev- 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Pns 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Working  foreman  with  all-aiow 
skills,  including  makeup,  markup,  liw 
tyt>e  operation  and  soma  knowledge  d 
job  shop  printing.  Must  be  a  qualiUtt 
machinist.  Opening  in  4-machine  list 
printing  5  weekly  newspapers  plus  jot 
printing.  Salary  $140.  weekly.  Writi 
Joel  Leuchter,  Hammonton  Printiq 
Co.,  18  South  Second  Street,  H:unnxe. 
i  ton.  New  Jersey. 

■TAPECO" 

TBLETYPEiSETTER  OPERATOR 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ,  .  .  NO  FQ 
Top  i>ay  for  qualified  operators 

All  areas  .  Write  fully. 

P.O.  Box  10789,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Ik 

’TELETYPESETTER  perforator  ope- 
ators.  $3  per  hour.  Book  work,  opa 
shop,  day  or  night  shift.  Anzel,  ill 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  GR  7-MM. 

PRESS-MACHINIST 

Opening  for  all-around  experiened 
man.  Chart  Area  2.  Please  write  giriii 
age,  salary  desired  and  a  compictt 
resume  of  expycrience.  Box  3542,  Edito’ 

&  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  i«  > 
terested  in  hiring  one  ad  compositu 
and  one  ad  machine  operator.  Opel 
shop.  Will  pay  top  wages  for  expm 
onced  men.  Also  interested  in  hirin 
men  with  partial  composing  room  triit- 
ing.  Write  Box  3504.  EMitor  ft 
lisher. 

Salesmen 

WIRE  EDITOR-Reporter  w-anted  on 
small  Midwest  daily.  Give  experience, 
salary,  availability.  News,  Neosho. 
Missouri. 


EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 


YOUNG  EDITOR,  college  grad,  needed 
immediately  for  Central  California 
I  Weekly.  Must  know  camera,  darkroom. 
!  $100.  Apply  Coalinga  RECORD.  Coal- 
I  inga,  California  or  call  WElls  5-1517. 


PHOTON, INC. 

58  Charles  Street 
Cambridge  41,  Massachusetts 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


THl 


Experience  in  marketing,  printing,  ml 
composing  room  equipment.  Must  kno* 
the  printing  field.  Excellent  saivy 
Send  resume  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Crockett 
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HELP  WANTED 


Saletmen 


equipment  salesmen 

TELETYPESETTEK 
Opening  in  Editor  and  Publisher  Chart 
Area  9  for  man  experienced  in  selling 
Linecasting  Machines  and/or  Com¬ 
posing  Room  eyuii>ment.  Must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  printing  production.  Sal¬ 
ary.  car,  expenses,  excellent  company 
Ignefits.  Send  resume  to — 

Mward  P.  Tracht 

F'airchild  Graphic  Equipment 

Fairchild  Drive 

Plainview,  L.  1.,  New  York 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  818  newspaper!  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
Bfwspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
top  no^  training  AT  HOKE  and  ON 
THEIR  OWN  TIMEL  The  salespeople 
ID  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newsitapers. 

If  you've  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
'>>tter-olTer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
ssmes  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we'il 
•end  descriptive  brochure  and  leguiar 
dtrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  (6 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  iieople 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
fwl  it  was  one  of  the  be^  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  year — let  us  know,  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
onngest 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Deveiopment 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1933 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-S691 


Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ _ Administrative _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  or 
INDUS’TRIAL  ENGINEERING 
»  years  management  experience.  Car 


tor  &  Publisher. 


Will  stand  most  in 
•hiUty.  character,  credit  checks.  — .n..- 
*?*■.  fsferences  from  industry,  business, 
ovic  leaders.  Your  confidence  re 
and  protected.  Box  3534,  Edi 
Publisher. 


tC,.  ®  ”r  iw. 

Bditor  &  Publisher. 


Ciretdation 


--,=,iiKauon.  oan  organize  and  pro- 
TOCe.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  cir- 
Write  Box  3412,  Edit 

Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

PRE^Ea^T  POSmON  10  years.  20 
years  circulation  experience  with  re¬ 
porting  and  advertising  background.  J 
Can  quality  and  handle  your  circula-  ; 
tion  job  for  you.  Write  Box  3508,  ' 
Editor  and  Publisher.  1 

AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE,  man  with  14  ' 
years  circulation  experience.  Have  had 
ll*/2  years  Minneaiiolis  Star  ’Tribune. 
'i\j  years  Daily  Oklahoman  as  Country 
and  City  Circulation  Manager.  Con¬ 
tact:  Jerry  W.  Stevens.  1107  Belford 
Avenue,  Oklahoma  CTity.  Phone  Victor 
2-3626.  Elxcellent  references. 

MR.  PUBLISHE^R.  Do  you  need  a 
revenue  producing,  result  getting  cir¬ 
culation  manager?  Over  20  years  e.x- 
lierience  all  phases.  Cost  consciou.s. 
Proven  ability.  Available  immediately. 
Age  40,  married,  two  children.  Box 
3620,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

’TOP-FTJGHT  Classified  Manager  avail¬ 
able  as  result  of  recent  merger  in  San 
Francisco.  If  your  classified  department 
is  iierforming  smoothly,  congratula¬ 
tions!  If  not,  solicitations  from  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager  with  strong 

1  second  paper  exiierience.  Successful 
j  Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  back¬ 
ground.  Clan  operate  profitable  and  har- 
1  monious  department.  Location  second-  ^ 

1  ary  to  opportunity  with  a  challenge,  i 
Salary?  “For  the  labourer  is  worthy  1 
of  his  hire’’.  Charles  H.  Holmes,  1526  | 
Ridge  Road,  Belmont,  Califo.'nia.  ; 
Phone:  LYtell  1-0996. 

Display  Advertising 

FUT'JRE  AI>VERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 

Younpr  and  ambitious.  Two  years  news- 
,  pai>er  advert! ^int?  sales.  It'  you  can 
offer  a  responsible  advertisinjr  iK>sition  | 
with  advancement,  please  write  B<»x 
362S,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Editorial 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coest-to-eos«t  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

1  SPORTS  JOB  with  Chart  Area  6  daily  | 
urgently  sought  by  hustling  young 
wire  reporter.  Married.  Box  3306,  i 
Elditor  ft  Publishei,  { 

WIRE  EDITOR:  10  years’  editorial 
experience — metropolitan,  small  town — 

1  includes  6  on  telegraph.  Box  3324, 

;  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA 

PUBLISHERS 

SKILLED  NEWSMAN,  intelligent, 
i  sober,  family,  seeks  responsible  spot — 

'  from  news  staff  metropolitan  to  editor 
or  manager  progressive  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Desire  challenge  for  judgment, 

'  ideas.  Quality  daily,  weekly  experi- 
i  ence.  Now  reporter.^eskman  top  100,- 
1  000  daily.  Design,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion-minded,  36.  business  experienced, 
^x  3427,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

1  SPORTS  EDITOR — Many  years  on  one 
paper.  Oovered  everything  from  high 
school  to  college  and  major  professional 
■ports.  President  of  State  Association. 
Award  winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
minimum  $125  in  Chart  Area  6,  7  or  8. 
ConUct  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PEHtSON- 
NEIL  SEHtVICE,  INC..  67  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  3,  III.  6-6670. 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  REDORTER,  well 
traveled  in  America  and  Ekirope  seeks 
demanding  writing  position.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  editorial  responsibility.  Money 
considered  before  security.  Owns  car. 
Any  area.  Box  3439,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  MANAGEMEarr  by  work¬ 
ing  editor  with  25  years  experience  in 
’  all  phases  of  reporting,  editing,  pho¬ 
tography.  Strong  on  budget  control 
snd  building  of  esprit  de  corps.  Elx- 
rellent  references.  Details'  on  request. 
Prefer  West.  Now  assistant  to  pub- 
liaher.  Box  3416,  Elditor  ft  Publiidier. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  RE¬ 
PORTER.  rewriteman  and  feature 
.  writer  on  New  York  City  wire  serv- 
1  ices  and  newspapers.  Will  relocate.  Box 
3419,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Editorial 


COVER  ANY  BEAT.  J-Graduate. 
Young.  Vet,  Married.  Experienced  iarge 
and  small  dailies.  Dedicated.  Box  3403. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  wide  experience  in 
all  t>hases  of  newswork  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Chart  Area  2.  Now  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  in  South.  Box  3423. 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER.  vet.  24,  family.  J- 
grad,  year’s  desk  training  on  major 
New  York  City  daily,  seeks  spot  with 
future  on  daily,  any  area.  Box  3519, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  EDITORS:  What  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  capable  Midwest  news- 
woman  who  finds  good  offers  are  from 
the  Ea.stT  Seven  years  on  dailies  and 
top  metropolitan  radio  news  staff;  A.B. 
degree.  Must  I  travel  &st  for  op- 
I»rtunity7  Box  3614,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NBWSMAN-CRmC,  27,  talented  re- 
I  veiwer,  editor  for  stage.  TV,  movies, 
i  music,  bixjks,  good  deskmiin.  swks 
j  challenging  job  on  daily  or  magazine. 
Prefer  New  York  City  or  Southwest. 

;  Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

;  NEWSMAN.  36,  9  years  daily,  weekly 
I  experience,  all  beats.  Accurate,  top 
references:  own  car.  cameras.  Avail- 
I  able  now.  Lyle  G.  Van  Bussum,  514 

E.  Orange,  Lakeland,  Florida. _ 

'  QUALIbTED.  responsible  reporter.  6 
I  years  experience  ail  phases.  Use  cam¬ 
era.  Seek  P.M.,  Public  Relations,  or 
I  weekly.  Box  3618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
j  REPORTER.  25,  BA,  vet.  2  years  non¬ 
daily  experience,  news,  features,  edit¬ 
ing.  Box  3622.  Bilitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  42,  dynamic,  now  overseas. 
Baby’s  health  makes  immediate  metro¬ 
politan  stateside  job  imperative.  Tal¬ 
ented.  bilingual  (Spanish).  Background, 
by-lines  on  request.  Box  3529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LAW-GOVERNMENT-ECONOMICS 
REPORTER  hunting  alert  newspaper 
anywhere.  J-Grad.  6  years  experience. 
A.P.  Newswriting  Award.  Member  of 
bar.  Vet.  28,  single.  Box  3537,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  27,  knowledgeable  in  all 
pha.ses  of  daily  operation  and  widely 
experie.nced  in  news,  seeks  jiosition 
with  small  daily  looking  forward  to 
sharing  ownership.  Prefer  location 
near  metropolitan  area  where  big  daily 
competition  iioses  challenge.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3621.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  now  heading  ex¬ 
ceptional  7,000  daily  and  Sunday,  8- 
man  staff,  intensely  competitive  field, 
at  $125  a  week.  Available  September  1 
to  build  saturation  local,  area  news 
coverage  in  bright,  saleable  package 
for  growing  10-20,000  small  city  daily 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Six  years  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Young,  family,  top  character 
and  work  references.  Details,  samples, 
interview.  William  Roesgen,  Underhill 
Onter,  Vermont.  TW-92274. 

NATIONAL  award-winning  editor-edi¬ 
torial  writer,  44.  desires  relocate  on 
Republican  or  conservative  Democratic 
daily  in  Chart  Area  9.  Box  3522,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EJDiTOR  wants  job  in 
Chart  Areas  8.  9.  or  10.  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Available  now.  Box  3440.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  managing  editor  40.000 
daily  seeks  responsible  post  on  any 
size  paper  in  Wof*.  Fully  competent  in 
all  phases  tslitorial  work.  E.xecutive 
ability,  understand  production.  Top 
flight  deskman.  Best  references.  Box 
.3619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


REPORTER,  27.  seeking  genuine  op- 
porunity  for  return  to  metropolitan 
journalism.  At  25,  passed  up  job  on 
Chicago  daily  to  build  broader  founda¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Have  done  just  that  on  varied 
assignments;  police,  strikes,  courts, 
education,  highways,  polities,  govern¬ 
ment  and  TV  reviews.  Prefer  educa¬ 
tion  and  features.  M.S.  degree.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references,  including  present 
boss.  Box  3526,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  25,  2  years 

•solid  experience  on  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  of  60,000.  Hardworking 
college  grad.  Wants  to  write  college 
or  professional  sports.  Box  3525,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


BRKJHT  BEGINNER,  negro,  seeks  re- 
ixirter  position.  B.A.  ’56.  Chart  Areas 
1.  2.  6.  Box  3634,  Editor  ft  Publi.sher. 


CX)LLEGE  GRAD  PLUS.  Age  36.  Five 
years  college  publicity-publications  di¬ 
rector.  Additional  five  years  editor, 
information  specialist,  promotion. 
Open  for  challenging  offer  anywhere. 
Top  result  guarantee.  Box  3605,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wants  full 
or  part-time  ixisition  in  Euroiie.  Bo.\ 
3623,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


EXPERlENt^ED  Semi-Weekly  manag¬ 
er-editor  seeks  new  opportunity.  Now 
operating  250.000  volume  newspaper- 
job  plant.  Would  be  interested  in 
leasing  or  buying  with  small  down 
payment.  Box  3608,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  iiost  sought  on 
small  daily.  Midwest,  by  young,  re¬ 
sponsible  newsman  currently  em- 
!  ployed :  six  years  experience,  trained 
as  editor,  good  worker,  excellent  rec- 
'  ord  and  references.  Would  invest  in 
right  paper.  Box  3602,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW^'roi’fOR.  wire  editor,  desk. 
Metropolitan  and  small  city  exiierience. 
Box  3607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRES.SROOM  FOREMAN  —  24  years 
experience  on  (joss,  Scott,  Hoe.  Duplex 
Tubular  presses  and  a1)  phases  of  color. 
Excellent  health  and  character  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  Desire  chsnge  Chart 
Areas  8.  6,  2  or  3.  Box  3335,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photography 


GOOD  HARD  WORKING  NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHEHl  Desires  change,  top 
references.  Have  ear,  cameras,  will 
travel.  Box  3411,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  REUenONS  MAM  wants 
city  room  job.  Seven  years  editorial- 
reporter,  copy  reader.  Box  3334,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

■just  discharged.  Navy  Public  In¬ 
formation  Officer,  J-Grad,  25,  looking 
for  responsible,  family  sustaining  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Position.  Will  quickly 
learn  what  I  don’t  know.  Box  3410, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  wants  return  to  public  re¬ 
lations.  Young,  married,  vet,  J-Gradu¬ 
ate.  Can  edit  and  make-up.  Box  3402, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HAVE  E’LANNEL  SUIT,  will  travel. 
Star  reporter,  one  of  largest  dailies, 
wants  out  after  14  years  all  phases 
of  newst>a|)ering:  rewrite,  sports  and 
news  editor,  columnist,  think  pieces. 
Seek  action  Public  Relations  post  in 
agency  or  industry.  Age  33.  Family 
type.  .Meat  eater.  Box  3613.  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNI’TY  WAN’TED  by 
promotion  man  (30)  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  one  of  nation’s  top 
promotion  departments.  Six 
years  experience  all  phases 
promotion.  Experience  with 
leading  morning-evening-Sun- 
day  combination  and  highly 
competitiye  major  market 
morning  and  Sunday.  Mature 
family  man  will  relocate  any- 
w’here  for  greater  challenges 
and  responsibilities.  Present 
salary  $8200.  Box  3631.  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wants  career  job 
as  college-publicist-Public  Relations 
man.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  3617, 
;  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  James  J.  Butler 


UNCENSORED  QUESTIONS 


similar  role  in  other  Federal  the  Astronauts’  ‘personal’  storiel 


will  be  televised  by  the  two 
major  networks. 


agencies.  He  retired  May  31. 

*  «  * 

MERCURIAL  REACTION 
Underscoring  the  nonexclu- 


have  to  do  with  what  they  sai 
to  their  wives  and  childrei 
their  off-hour  recreation  ar; 
family  life,  the  prayers  the: 


WA<!HiNirTOT^  uiiueiscoimg  me  nonexciu-  “  ' — ’  — 7 

Tlnless  he  •rtao-es  a  filibuster  tickets  will  be  available  give  character  of  official  news  offer  before  going  to  ^  ar 

ikita  Khrushchev  will  be  sub-  nonresident  members  of  the  growing  out  of  the  Mercury  breakfast  menus  in  the: 


Nikita  Khrushchev  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  one  full  hour  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  neither  been 
screened  nor  toned  down  by 
Soviet  aides  when  he  addresses 
a  National  Press  Club  luncheon 
Sept.  16. 


National  Press  Club.  Astronaut  project,  the  National  dinettes,  I  suppose  no  one  cat 

*  *  *  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin-  them  the  ‘personal’  rigjit 

‘66’  ON  COPY  istration  staged  a  general  press  ^  those  accounts  where  thej 

..  j  »  conference  this  week  and  pro- 

Howard  S.  Fisk  retired  from  questioning  the  seven  “But  if  the  concept  of  ‘per- 

newspaper  work  this  week  and  officei-s  who  are  candi-  sonal’  is  stretched  to  include 

claimed  the  title  for  longest  con-  for  the  distinction  of  first  descriptions  and  reminiscense 


The  Russian  Premier  accepted  tinuous  reporting  service  for  a  aaies  lor  me  aisuncuon  oi  nrsi  u.sc..pt.uu»  auu  x,:mun.cense 
e  invitation  as  extended  hv  t!  i  human  to  be  rocketed  into  space,  of  their  training__and  prepara 


the  invitation  as  extended  by  single  newspaper.  In  1893,  Mr. 
Club  President  William  Law-  pisk  became  a  copy  boy  on  the 


The  announcement  of  a  con-  tion  for  Project  Mercury,  thel’l 


rence  (New  York  Times).  It  S  ar  ^d  a  few3ks  later  was  Tuesday  at  Naval  testing,  education  and  reacte 

was  a  bid  to  come  to  the  news-  f  to  tlv^r  the  n^is  of  development  Centre,  Johns-  whde  on  "ateiit  o^-dJ 

men’s  club,  speak  and  answer  TakSna  Park,  Md.  In  recent  eame  after  Alfred 

uncensored  questions  -  or  bow  years  he  made  reporting  a  part-  f  Jt"  fm-Tnd  abou^^ 

out.  time  iob  A  few  davs  ago  he  Washington  Post  and  Times-  for  and  about  the  Mercury  Fr> 

Any  doubt  that  newsmen  fumed  in  his  finaf  eop^  on  ra W,  made  formal  request  for  J^t,  or  any  one  of  these,  the. 

might  be  interested  was  dis-  w^nini  in  the  nearbreom  ^  statement  of  what  Mer-  the  word  is  stretched  too  fa: 

polled  by  the  rush  for  reserva-  mu^v  mmpleting  66  years  of  Project  news  is  to  be  avail-  For  surely  all  this  is  part  ani 

«ons.  Over  the  week-end  mailed  ‘lompleting  66  years  of  able  to  media  without  discrimi-  «  public  enterpnse 

_ J.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,  coverage.  in-  and  all  such  news  of  the  men  It 


requests  for  tickets  exceeded  the 
480-seat  capacity  of  the  Club 
dining  hall;  switchboard  oper¬ 
ators  Mabel  Cornett  and  Helen 


•overage.  nation  and  what  areas  of  in-  aud  all  such  news  of  the  men  it 

*  *  *  foi-mation  are  covered  in  ex-  volved  in  it  must  be  offered  free- 

MARK  SULLIVAN  S  PAPERS  elusive  contracts  sig^ned  by  the  ^he  public  by  the  NASA 

A  nnllof-Unn  nf  900  items  from  Astronauts  with  Life  Magazine.  “If  the  Astronauts  have  cot 

the  filt  o^  Sffil  vainer  (E&P,  Aug.  22).  tracted  to  sell  on  any  exclusive 


Brinegar  reported  several  hund-  the  files  of  Mark  Sullivan,  news-  (E&P,  Aug.  22).  tracted  to  sell  on  any  exclusm 

red  additional  applications  by  paper  columnist  and  author,  has  NASA  regulations  on  the  or  restrictive  basis  informatioi 

telephone.  been  presented  to  the  Library  point  are  in  conflict  with  state-  which  concerns  their  duties,  1 

The  seating  of  luncheon  guests  of  Congress  by  the  son  and  ments  made  in  promotional  mat-  would  take  it  as  a  breach  no; 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  namesake  of  the  writer  who  died  ter  released  by  the  mapzii^,  only  as  NASA  s  policy  stat^ 
the  Soviet  Embassy  requested  in  1952.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  Re-  Mr.  Friendly  declared.  The  offi-  ment  on  the  matter  but  al^  fc 
that  female  reporters  be  per-  publican  of  such  encompassing  cial  agency  had  said  that  all  a  breach  of  proper  and  legi 
mitted  to  attend  (Press  Club  breadth  that  it  has  been  said  of  non-classified  information  de-  government  procedures.” 
luncheons  are  strictly  stag  norm-  him  that  “he  never  forgave  the  riving  from  the  official  duties  Editor  Friendly  asked  thi: 
ally) ,  and  the  State  Department  United  States  for  not  re-electing  of  the  Astronauts  will  promptly  representatives  of  all  media  be 
asked  that  newsmen  assigned  to  Herbert  Hoover.”  But  despite  be  made  available  to  the  public  given  equal  opportunity  to  is- 
cover  the  Khrushchev  tour  be  bis  fidelity  to  the  cause  he  was  by  NASA;  that  only  the  “per-  terview  the  Astronauts  before 
placed  on  the  ticket  eligible  list,  frustrated  in  his  try  for  an  “ex-  sonal  stories”  of  the  men  may  the  Sept.  14  planned  publicatior. 

Fven  a  limitation  to  “wnrkintr  elusive”  which  would  have  been  be  sold.  date  of  Life’s  first  installment 

press’ members  did  little  to  meet  whopping  news  in  its  day:  He  “Yet,”  Mr.  Friendly  wrote  (Life’s  Managing  Editor  E 
the  demand^ there  lifl  b^about  ^ote  to  President  William  NASA  Information  Director  K.  Thompson  advised  Mr 
250  tickets  left  for  distribution  Howard  Taft  asking  for  an  m-  Walter  T.  Bonney,  m  Time  ney  and  E&P  that  all  the  fi^ 
amono-  almost  1  000  “active"  terview  about  the  break  between  Magazine,  August  24,  we  read  was  due  to  an  over-zealous  Life 
members  of  tbe  Plnb  Tbe  ^aft  and  his  predecessor,  Theo-  that  ‘Life  (Magazine)  bought  publicity  man  who  re-inserted 

women’s  oiiota  will  te  ccaiwi  ^^ore  Rooscvelt.  Taft  replied,  the  the  Astronauts’  experiences  lead-  the  word  “official”  in  describinf 
womens  quota  will  be  scaled  , _ _  _ i - to  ona  ;nci.,ain„  tv,e  flret  wi,at  stories  l  ife  wonld  nriit 


down  to  tbe  ciiiK’s  active  mem  donated  collection  reveals:  “So  ing  up  to  and  including  the  first  what  stories  Life  vrould  pro! 

wt.  Lkfa  S  *»  '"'O  reaponaible  executive,  W 

by  covering  the  news  for  com^  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  con-  Mr.  Friendly  continued:  “If  deleted  it  from  news  releases.) 

mercial  m^ia.  ^ 

m,  ,  ..a  c,  .  ,  make  a  publication  during  my 

The  National  Pr^s  Club  has  lifetime.”  (The  story,  in  the 
been  associated  in  the  past  with  event  any  later-day  journalist 

other  m^ia  and  press  organi-  jg  interested,  may  be  found  in  k.  w  J  v  a  k.  -u  «-i_ 

zations  in  joint  receptions  for  the  Taft  papers  presented  by  A 1  I  C  KT  Ic  A  NTIiCO 

visiting  dignitaries  but  withdrew  his  family  to  the  Library  of  N 

recently  in  protest  against  per-  Congress  in  1952.)  ^ 

mitting  the  guests  to  have  the  *  *  * 

question-and-answer  period  con-  j  '  v 

ducted  under  rules  allowing  HARRY  GAUSS  NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 

them  or  their  press  aides  to  de-  Harrv  B.  Gauss  who  split  half 


HARRY  GAUSS 
Harry  B.  Gauss  who  split  half 


cide  what  questions^  would  be  a  century  on  both  sides  of  the 
put,  which  would  be  ignored.  news  desk,  in  equal  proportions, 
Khrushchev’s  speech  and  its  died  Aug.  22  of  cancer.  From 
paragraph-by-paragraph  inter-  1909  to  1934,  Mr.  Gauss  had 
pretation  is  expected  to  require  been  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
one  hour.  After  that  will  come  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In 
one  hour  of  questions  to  be  sub-  May  1934,  he  was  appointed  in- 
mitted  in  writing  by  members  of  formation  officer  for  the  Public 
the  audience.  President  Law-  Works  Administration  and  in  the 
rence  will  preside.  Both  hours  years  that  followed  he  served  a 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 


EDITOR  tC  PUBLISHER  for  August  29,  l! 


Every  time  another  federal  "public  power"  proposal 
goes  through  Congress,  you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill 

Most  people,  aceordinj;  to  national  opinion  polls, 
don’t  want  the  federal  government  in  the  electric 
b  isiness.  Vet  everybody— including  //om  — is  taxed  to 
P  y  for  such  federal  "public  power.” 

Already  .$r),r)()0,00(),00()  of  tax  money  from  you 
;  d  other  Americans  has  gone  into  this  federal  "public 
'■  wer.”  .And  now  the  "public  power”  promoters  are 
1  'hing  hard  for  $10,000,000,000  more. 

Is  there  a  need  for  all  this  tax  spending  for  more 

1  more  "public  power”?  Xone  at  all— for  .America’s 


hundreds  of  independent  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  ready  and  able  to  provide  all  the  low- 
price  electricity  people  will  nvvd  —  irilhoiit  depending 
on  your  taxes. 

These  companies  have  doubled  the  sufifily  of 
electricity  in  the  past  10  years,  and  will  double  the 
present  supply  in  the  next  10. 

Spending  for  more  “jniblic  power”  goes  on  be¬ 
cause*  most  people  don’t  know  about  it.  The  b<*st 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors 
what’s  happening.  .As  soon  as  enough  people  under¬ 
stand,  you  can  bt*  sure  something  will  be*  done  to 
halt  this  unnece*ssary  spending. 


VIERICA'S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

*’ii  IN  U..S  .1  Comttantt  nonttx  riqurnt  throufjh  fhii*  matfazific 


How  come 
Evansville 
has  the  nation’s 
4th  largest 

retail  shoe 
advertiser? 


Sherman  Hinkebein’s  store,  Baynham’s,  last  year 
out-advertised  stores  in  cities  two  to  fifteen  times 
bigger  than  Evansville. 

How  does  Baynham’s  do  the  shoe  business  to 
justify  that  kind  of  ad  money?  Well,  Mr.  Hinkebein 
is  an  aggressive  merchandiser — with  imagination! 

Another  reason:  Evansville’s  16-county  retail 
trading  area  is  a-buzz  with  business— nearly  500,000 
folks  spend  $452-million  yearly! 

And  very  important,  Baynham’s  regularly  puts 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  its  budget  in  the  Evansville 
newspapers— the  papers  with  downright  amazing 
reader  influence,  the  papers  that  saturate  Evans¬ 
ville  and  its  trading  area,  seven  days  a  week! 

Numerous  national  advertisers  are  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  Mr.  Hinkebein  about  the  Evansville  news¬ 
papers.  We  suggest  you  contact  any  Scripps-Howard 
office  for  the  details. 


Meet  Sherman  Hinkebein 


This  dynamic  man  now  tackles  retail  merchandising  pr« 
lems  as  vigorously  as  he  did  opposing  halfbacks  when  I 
was  star  lineman  for  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Li 
year,  Mr.  Hinkebein’s  store,  Baynham’s,  ranked  FOl’RT 
in  advertising  linage  among  the  nation’s  shoe  stores!  M 
Hinkebein  says: 


The 

EVANSVILLE  NEWSPAPERS 


The  MORNING 
COURIER 


The  EVENING 
PRESS 


The  SUNOAY 
COURIER  end  PRESS 


“7  regularly  place  more  than  90  per  cent  of  my  total  hwit 
in  the  Evansville  newspapers.  There’s  only  one  ream 
consistent,  fast  res^^lts  at  low  cost.  I  recommend  the  Evansfi 
newspapers  to  national  advertisers  who  want  to  he  imporlu 
in  the  Evansville  market.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS’ 

NEW  YORK  .  WorW-Telegroni  i  Th»  Sun  COLUMBUS . Cifi«i  DENVER  ....  Kocty  Mountain  Now,  EVANSVILLE .  nm\ 


CLEVELAND  .  .  .  . 

CINCINNATI . 

.  e  e  e  .  Potf  &  Tim^tStor 

PITTSBURGH.  .  .  . 

KENTUCKY 

INDIANAPOLIS  .  . 

Cincinnati  Pott  &  Timei-Sfor 

SAN  FRANaSCO  . 

.  News-CoN  BufMin* 
*AffiUaled 

KNOXVILLE 

Generol  Advertising  Deportment  .  e  . 

.  .  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

BIRMINGHAM . PoilHorald 

MEMPHIS . Pro,,. Scimitar 

MEMPHIS . Commorciaf  Appeal 

WASHINGTON . Now, 


HOUSTON .  PmP 

FORT  WORTH .  PrM' 

ALBUQUERQUE . ritx* 


EL  PASO . Here  J-Pi4 


Chicago  SonFrenclKO  letAngelec  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philedelphie  eBM 


